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IRISH PRISONS.* 


Tue statistics of-crime present 
serious matter for reflection. Gov- 
ernors and their subordinate officers, 
prison chaplains and boards of super- 
intendence, are expected by society 
at large to provide not only for the 
safe keeping of all whom the laws 
consign to their custody—but to 
work reformation in their habits, 
and train them to cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well. 

In many cases their labours have 
produced marked results for good; 
in others, the morally dead men and 
women of society are beyond the 
reach of any curative process yet 
discovered; and, when they leave 
prison at the expiration of their 
term, it is absolutely certain that 
they will return to it with an 
accumulation of offence and pun- 
ishmeut, and so proceed from bad 
to worse, and wear out their miser- 
able but, upon the whole, not very 
uncomfortable lives. The daily 
average of convicts in the prisons 
of England, in 1873, was 9,620; 
that is, 8,445 male convicts, and 





1,115 females. A number of these 
were certainly of the hopelessly 
depraved class, but the majority 
were open to reformation. 

Common sense and experience 
point out that those who make a 
home of the convict prisons and 
the ordinary gaol, ought to be care- 
fully isolated in some moral lazar- 
house, or in a special department, 
and obliged to maintain themselves 
by their labour; and for those who 
have only fallen and are not lost, 
society should provide steps for them 
to graduate through back into ordi- 
nary life. In this direction there is 
great room for the exercise of pri- 
vate benevolence and public effort. 
Refuges for discharged female con- 
victs and ordinary female prisoners 
from the gaols are essential—such 
institutions, and discharged prison- 
ers’ aid societies, do solid work, To 
the eftorts made in this direction, 
and the fact that want of the ordi- 
nary necessaries of life is not fre- 
quent, we are disposed to ascribe the 
fact, that criminals, as a class, are 


* The Fifty-second Report of the Inspectors-General on the General State of the Prisons of 


Ire'and, 1873. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
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not upon the increase. Crimes of 
violence decrease, and larceny 
and drunkenness supply the major 
portion of the populace of the 
gaols and convict prisons. 

Such is the position of this 
matter in England, and happily in 
Ireland the picture is not darkened 
in any exceeding or unexpected 
degree. 

Crime is decreasing in Ireland; 
the dreadful offence of murder is 
reduced to a minimum of cases as 
compared with former years, and 
agrarian offences become perfectly 
exceptional; yet Ireland is some- 
times startled by the appearance of 
a great criminal. Such was the case, 
in a remarkable degree, when a sub- 
inspector of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary was proved guilty of the 
murder of a bank clerk left in 
charge of a branch bank in the 
absence of the manager, in order 
that he might rob the bank, which 
he did. The case presented features 
of great enormity ; the bank clerk 
and the inspector were on terms 
of friendship, and the crime was 
perpetrated with great savageness, 
and in broad daylight. The unfor- 
tunate clerk was in an inner office 
depositing the cash-boxes in the 
safe, the inspector was looking on 
at the operation of his friend, when 
he drew out a hedge-knife, which 
he had concealed on his person for 
the purpose, and which he had pre- 
pared by filling the hollow handle 
with lead, to give weight to the 
blow and cut down the victim, to 
make certain that his life was ex- 
tinet : he subsequently drove a desk 
file through his ear into his brain ; 
and, all this barbarity gone through 
with steadiness and deliberation, he 
took gold and bank-notes from the 
safe to the amount of seventeen 
or eighteen hundred pounds, and re- 
tired from the premises without 
any noticeable precipitation. 

This dreadful event gave society 
a shock, and suspicion was slow to 
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attach itself to one of the guardians 
of the peace, but when it did no- 
thing was omitted to secure a con- 
viction ;—his ingenuity had baffled 
direct detection, and the evidence 
at the inquest, and the trials at the 
assizes, to which be was brought, 
was altogether circumstantial ; and, 
perhaps, in the end his conviction 
was due to a theatrical device 
introduced in the evidence, and 
which would have given ground for 
error if his subsequent confession 
had not removed all doubts. A 
considerable amount of unscrupu- 
lous and vulgar ability was employed 
against him, or what passes for 
ability in the provincialized con- 
dition of the Irish bar; but all 
efforts would have availed as no- 
thing to obtain a verdict against a 
man not unpopular, and not dis- 
esteemed by his fellows in the public 
service, and about whom a previous 
jury had divided, when the help of 
the sensational drama was called in. 
The prisoner had given to the police 
the suit of clothes he wore on the 
day of the murder; the money stolen 
from the bank had been found 
hidden away in a field in the neigh- 
bourhood in the vicinity of which 
the prisoner had been seen, and 
the weapon was found also; the 
identification of the money was 
complete ; the weapon, of course, 
was not proved to be the actual 
weapon, but was the supposed 
weapon. In this state of facts, a 
policeman named O'Neill, exactly 
the height of the prisoner, and 
very much of his make and appear- 
ance, was dressed in the clothes 
which the prisoner had given to 
the police, and which were his 
beyond a doubt, and, so dressed, 
was produced on the witness table, 
and suddenly, on a sign from counsel 
for the prosecution, drew out the 
weapon reddened with blood, and 
flourished it and struck out with 
it; and then out of pockets of the 
suit which the prisoner had given, 
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we repeat, to the police, produced 
the stolen money which had been 
identified. This exhibition, novel in 
courts of justice, is said to have im- 
pressed the jury more than all the 
tirades to which the prisoner had 
been subjected, but of the injustice 
of the proceeding, we imagine, there 
can be no second opinion. This 
singular case appears in the report 
under the heading Murder, and 
the year as a simple figure. In 
the table three other cases stain 
the year; but how many other 
cases or events are so curtly dealt 
with it is impossible to imagine. 
The inspectors, however, found 
more space for comment on the 
ease of a prisoner “ M‘C.,” aged 
eighty years, who had lain in Tyrone 
gaol for three years and upwards, 
under contempt of court. The 
old man, a respectable freeholder, 
had sold a portion of land ; his 
solicitor, who happens curiously 
enough to be sessional Crown 
solicitor for the county, wished 
the old man to allow him to take 
up payment for the land (having 
eaten him up with costs), which 
the prisoner was advised not to 
do; the result was an attachment 
for contempt of court was had—a 
writ rather easily had in Ireland— 
and the old man was thrust into 
gaol, and passed three years in it, 
partly at the public expense, and 
for the most part in solitary con- 
finement, and worked by a former 
governor on the crank-pump like 
a felon. The Inspector-General 
states: ‘ The prisoner informed me 
that he was quite willing to give 
up all property and documents 
which were then in the possession 
of his attorney. His case appear- 
ed to me” (Charles F. Bourke, 
Inspector-General) “such a peculiar 
one, that I thought it right to 
bring it under the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor, whose secretary is, 
I am informed, in communication 
with the solicitor who procured the 
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attachment against this prisoner.” 
The man memorialized the Lord 
Chancellor, and Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, and the 
Lord Deputy exercising authority 
in the absence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he then memorialized the 
Home Secretary against this grave 
outrage, and he (Mr. Cross) ordered 
inquiry, and, pending this, the case 
was brought before the House of 
Commons. It is always of public 
advantage when hon. Members, and 
such men as Lord Lifford in the 
House of Lords, condescend to 
details, and drag public offenders 
in the professions to light. 

The Irish Prisons’ Report, with 
appendix, extends to 515 pages of 
letter-press and tabular forms. We 
think it is clearly made out that 
crime is vastly on the decrease in 
Ireland within the last twenty years 
—a decrease out of proportion to 
and not to be accounted for by the 
rapid decrease of the population. 
The criminals of all classes in the 
gaols of Ireland, in the month of 
January, 1851, numbered 10,084, 
and in the same month in 1873, 
they numbered 2,477 ; and the de- 
crease in the number of criminal 
commitments throughout the year 
was equally remarkable, the aggre- 
gate being half the number in the 
year 1872 that they were in 1852; 
and it may be fairly said that the 
severity of the law and the magis- 
tracy has not lessened in the 
interval, or the vigilance of the 
constabulary, though it certainly is 
unique to see stalwart men armed 
with rifles of the newest pattern, 
and sword bayonets, hunting pick- 
pockets, and engaged in giving 
drunkards the benefit of warm cells 
to recover and become sober in. 

The Irish Constabulary is very 
doubtfully constitutional. It is 
armed and disciplined as rifle-corps, 
—it is paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, apd it is not subject to the 
anoual Mutiny Act,—it is bound 
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to its standard by pay and pension; 
but a time may come when this 
question will engage public and 
ministerial attention, and when it 
cannot be postponed in the face 
of awakened public opinion. Per- 
sous are found to exclaim against 
the Irish Constabulary, because 
they do not detect crime; but 
they fail, we imagine, not from 
want of zeal, but simply because 
crime does not exist to be detected, 
—the gaols, and education, and in- 
crease of wages, and a general 
diffusion of home comforts, in some 
small degree superior to those 
which obtained in 1852, have drilled 
crime. Mr. Thomas Carlyle sends 
regiments out of existence to a 
surprising extent. The past his- 
tory of the Irish prisons’ system 
gives great encouragement for per- 
severance in the same direction, 
and justifies the warders and officials 
of the county pPisons in asking the 
boards of superintendence, and, 
failing them, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, their employers, to consider 
their position with a view to amend- 
ing it. As matters now are, if a 
prisoner -incapacitates a male or 
female’ official of an Irish gaol— 
and such thihgs Lave occurred and 
may again occur—there is no ade- 
quate compensation present or per- 
spective for the maimed officer, so 
that he or she becomes a burthen 
on their friends, or on society, as a 
pauper, This is certainly not a very 
creditable state of affairs, and is a 
very harsh construction of the rule 
between employers and employed. 
It is not unreasonable to expect 
that this class of persons shall be 
placed on a level with the Irish 
Constabulary of similar grades, and 
have their compensation for injuries 
and pensions aliotted in the same 
certain way; by this means the 
gaols will become purged of worn- 
out and inefficient officers, and 
their place will be taken by young 
and energetic men, who will be 
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capable of carrying out disciplinary 
reform. Every encouragement ought 
to be given for the introduction of 
useful labours in the Irish gaols, 
—shot drill, and fanning the wind 
with fanners of the treadmill, is 
not useful in any sense. In what- 
ever small degree it is possible, 
the interests of the taxpayers ought 
to be considered, and every prisoner 
ought by his labour to be made 
pay a quota of the expense of his 
living and safe keeping. Efforts in 
this direction are to a great extent 
as yet experimental, but the experi- 
ments are made in a judicious course, 
aud must in the end be successful. 
The great obstacle in Irish prisons 
is the mixing up in the same estab- 
lishment, of short sentence and long 
sentence prisoners: it is impossible 
to make the labour of short sentence 
prisoners remunerative, except in 
the very crudest employments, such 
as stone-breaking, for sale to road 
contractors, for macadamising pur- 
poses ; but nevertheless, the effort in 
all possible cases ought to be made 
to introduce industries, a knowledge 
of which to the prisoner may be of 
use in euvabling him or her, when 
discharged, to earn their livelihood 
by honest means. 

In Wakefield gaol, in 1840, the 
practice of weaving matting and 
mats from cocoa-nut fibre was in- 
troduced as an experiment, and it 
has succeeded; very considerable 
amounts have been realized by pri- 
son labour. Various other gaols 
have followed the example; and in 
Ireland it has been taken up, as 
might be expected, most _—e 
and successfully in Belfast guol, 
and more recently in Tyrone gaol. 
In the latter the governor has been 
met by a curious but not un-Irish 
difficulty, the want of customers; 
now this arises mainly from igno- 
rance that the best material is used 
—that the best article is always 
cheapest in the end, and that the 
most careful attention is given, and 
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no pains spared in making the best 
article. Nothing discouraged, how- 
ever, the governor has gone on, 
and he is in a condition to execute 
orders for cocoa-nut carpeting and 
mats to a very consi erable amount ; 
but the endeavour in the Irish 
prisons ought to be made to work 
upon material of native growth. 
There is abundance of coarse wool 
to be had in all the seaboard coun- 
ties of Ireland, and a ready market 
for common plaids, blankets, and 
coarse cloth, coarse linen, and 
stocking knitting; though, per- 
haps, the latter industry is doomed 
to give place to the machine, as 
hand-sewing has to the innume- 
rable imitations and improvements 
of the origina] sewing machine. 

In Tyrone prison, stockings, the 
work of the female prisoners, though 
of course only in small quantities, 
can be had as good and as cheap, 
considering the quality, as those 
for which Balbriggan was famous, 
and so we opine it would be in 
other Irish prisons if attention 
was directed to the subject by the 
governors and boards of superin- 
tendence. If industries, actual 
and useful, both in prison and out 
of prison, were introduced,, and 
the law so amended as to allow of 
piece-work sentences, much good 
would result. A pamphlet on this 
latter subject has been issued by 
the Howard Association. A sug- 
gestion of this nature was made 
by the Jate Archbishop of Dublin 
(Whately) to Earl Grey, in 1832, 
but it remains still in the reg on of 
good intentions, and must so re- 
main until some member of either 
House takes it up and works it 
out. A recent Prison Congress, 
held in Middle Temple Hall, and 
the conference of the visiting jus- 
tices, assembled round the Earl of 
Dudley, approved of the plan: here, 
we believe, the matter rests; but 
for how long? Piece-work sen- 
tences would give encouragement 


for industry and discipline to in- 
dustry; but no permanent good 
will be effected by anything which 
is learned in prison unless it be of 
productive use, and easily called 
into requisition in the outer world. 
All productive labour taught ought 
to have a view to ultimate use. It 
is in this respect that cocoa-nut 
fibre industry fails; the best weaver 
of it in matting or carpeting in- 
side the prison walls cannot find 
either loom or material outside, 
and his knowledge is of no practi- 
cal use; it would be otherwise if 
the industry dealt with some native 
material easily obtained and of 
ready sale. Straw-palliasse making 
and straw-mat making might be a 
useful employment, whilst noways 
interfering with the acquisition of 
the knowledge of working up the 
foreign fibre, which is not to be 
had retail in any county town in 
Ireland; and to imagine a prisoner 
obtaining it from the sellers in Bel- 
fast and Liverpool after his release, 
when he is flung back upon home- 
lessness and want, is simply to 
dream. Knowledge, to recommend 
itself, must be useful,—so far as the 
prisoners themselves are concerned, 
they might as well be employed 
learning Persian; but the industry 
is a vast reform on the old do- 
nothing systems of prisons, and 
worse than nothing discipline which 
subsequently came into vogue. 

The cell system has been found 
to fail in the United States, and we 
believe it will be admitted that the 
most useless and baneful day spent 
in an Irish prison is Sunday; of 
course the chaplains, good easy 
men, go through their formula, 
but, after this is done, the prisoner 
is locked in to brood over his own 
thoughts. Perhaps not evenly en- 
lightened, perhaps not commend- 
ably good, little or no useful read- 
ing is moren) aud surely, in 
the mulitude of magazines and 
newspapers, some might be selected 
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sufficiently unsectarian not to give 
priestly offence, and at the same 
time inculcate sobriety, honesty, 
and labour. Prisoners would be 
more manageable if this defect in 
the system was removed, and it is 
quite useless to insist upon educa- 
tion being carried on in prisons 
whilst it is continued. 

The chaplains surely might be 
entrusted to feed their own flocks 
with literary pabulum, worldly and 
useful in the world, in books of 
travels or history, or a standard 
story even, though a romance, would 
not be a bad supplement in a pri- 
soner’s estimation to a dull sermon 
or a morning mass. If such were 
served out, we believe Sunday would 
pass in the cells of Irish gaols more 
usefully than it does, or is likely to 
do; while the prisoners, one and 
all, watch for communications of 
no very useful character from their 
neighbours in the cells, and keep 
warders continually on the alert to 
detect infringements of the rule of 
silence, which is in itself very much 
a barbarity, and, like all things of a 
similar nature, entirely useless. 

In 1872, 1,602 males and 368 
females were convicted by juries at 
assizes and quarter sessions through- 
out Ireland, mainly of petty as- 
eaults, larceny from the person, 
and misdemeanours; in 1873, the 
numbers were respectively 1,544 
and 387. By summary jurisdic- 
tion the convictions in 1872, in- 
cluded 14,324 males and 10,283 
females; in 1873, these numbered 
respectively 16,476 and 11,732, the 
males had increased 2,152, and the 
females 1,434; the summary con- 
victions were 92 per cent. of the 
entire convictions in 1873: in this 
number 5,453 males and 4,321 fe- 
males were convicted of drunken- 
ness only. 

How, then, does crime upon the 
whole decrease in Ireland? It 
must be ascribed to the innate 
virtue of the people, acted upon by 
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social improvement in respect to 
wages and employment. The de- 
crease of prisoners is sufficiently 
remarkable. During 1873, the ave- 
rage daily number of female pri- 
soners in custody in two of the 
county gaols was 3, in three 4, in 
two 5, in three gaols 6, in three 
gaols 7, in three prisons 8, in two 
9, and in one, Meath, it was so 
low as 2. The daily average num- 
ber, omitting fractions, of males 
in Drogheda and Carlow gaols, 
was 10, and Leitrim and Fer- 
managh gaols 16; in Queen’s 
County 18, in Longford 20, in 
Clonmel 22, in Roscommon and 
Sligo 23, in Meath 24, in Clare 
25, in Waterford county and city 
gaols 26, and in Kilkenny 28, 
during the whole year 1873. 

In Donegal, Longford, Meath, 
and Queen’s County county gaols, 
there were periods of the year 
1873 when no female prisoner was in 
custody ; in the gaols of Carlow, Lei- 
trim, Louth, Drogheda, and West- 
meath but 2, and in three gaols 3. 
In five jurisdictions the female pri- 
soners numbered as low as 4, and 
in four others 5 and 6 respectively, 
during portions of the year 1873. 
The male prisoners also in some 
gaols were at periods very few. In 
Drogheda gaol the number of male 
prisoners was reduced to 2, and in 
Carlow to 4, in Leitrim and Queen’s 
County county gaols to 7, during a 
portion of 1873 ; in two other gaols 
the male inmates were occasionally 
reduced to 8 and 9. Yet Ireland 
is virtually out of the pale of the 
ordinary course of law, and is vir- 
tually beyond the precincts of the 
Constitution,—though exceptional 
legislation, a matter in no way 
creditable to statesmanship of our 
day,—which boasts so much of its 
enlightenment and courage. 

We consider drunkenness, says 
the Inspector-General, is a main 
source and cause of crime in Ire- 
land. We desire to draw special 
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attention to the progressive in- 
crease in the number of commit- 
ments to county and borough gaols 
for that vice since 1867, when they 
numbered only 6,645, while in 1869 
they reached 7,034; in 1869, 7,510; 
in 1870 they rose to 8,963; and in 
1873 they had increased 3,129 over 
the number in 1869. 

We imagine adulteration of spi- 
rituous liquors in the houses of 
entertainment mostly frequented by 
working men is a main cause of 
this increase; a little attention in 
that direction, and a few convic- 
tions and substantial penalties, 
would bring the number within the 
former limit, and place the offence 
in the decreasing scale. It has 
been found that vast quantities of 
rock spirit, sold for cabinetmakers’ 
purposes, has been in all these years 
imported into the north of Ireland ; 
it 1s retailed by grocers and hard- 
waremen, and sold largely to pub- 
licans. In innumerable instances 
men have been affected with the 
fury of drunkenness by drinking 
one glass of what is called 
whisky, which, if the truth was 
known, was some adulterated stuff 
calculated to destroy health and 
life, and really prompt to sudden 
exhibitions of temper and crime. 
There is really no use in possess- 
ing good and wholesome law against 
liquor and food adulterations if 
they are not put fully and impar- 
tially in force. Ireland, we fear, is 
sadly behind in this respect. If it 
were not, we imagine the offence 
of drunkenness would not be on 
the increase. The New Licensing 
Act may have its effect, but we 
have indicated the root of the mis- 
chief, and a distinction ought to be 
endeavoured to be drawn by the 
summary tribunals between men 
victimized really under the influ- 
ence of poison and men drunk. 

Numerous cases are set out in 
the tabular form contained in this 
report, p. 15, in which it appears 
the same individual has been con- 
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victed from thirty to forty times, 
and in another case from 131 to 
140 times ; and there is one case on 
the record from which it appears the 
same individual was convicted and 
imprisoned 280 times—this unhap- 
pily eminent person was a woman. 
n the year 1870 another female, 
perhaps the same, had reached 283 
convictions; in 1871, 300 convic- 
tions ; in 1872, 318 convictions. 

In 1873, three women appear to 
have been credited with accumulated 
convictions numbering respectively 
239, 263, and 325—a dreary, dreadful 
record. Now, it is a curious fact, 
it was elicited on an inquest held 
in Tyrone county prison, that some 
of those reckless women are the 
most correct of prisoners ; they obey 
the most strict discipline without 
a murmur, and follow the labour set 
before them with painstaking regu- 
larity, and refrain from ill language. 
Surely such persons are not irre- 
claimable! But what hope is for 
them, when the instant they pass the 
prison gate released, having fulfilled 
their sentence and satisfied the law, 
they are homeless, foodiess, money- 
less, friendless, no one to take them 
honestly by the hand, no resource but 
to travel once more in the old way of 
sin—no one to encourage the steadi- 
ness they have acquired in the cell 
It is all idle to talk about religious 
precepts and examples to houseless 
men: cold and hunger, temptation 
comes the way—and temptation will 
triumph. Even with clergymen and 
other esteemed professors, there is 
a hard and brittle side on the ques- 
tion of religious affinities and duties, 
and to poor ignorant people i 
must be admitted temptation comes 
with vastly increased force after they 
have first fallen away, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. Society at 
large might protect itself by taking 
humane, precautionary steps with the 
delinquent, who has discharged the 

enalty of the law, and is sent out 
into the highways of life again ; such 
persons are sinned against when 
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society does not help their amend- 
ment, and leaves them no refuge, no 
resvurce except sin and a gaol. 
Table numbered 7 in the report, 
is worth extracting ; it exhibits with 
great accuracy the state of crime 
during the periods 1872-73. 
SENTENCE or DeatH anp PENAL 
SERVITUDE. 
" ow. 9. 3. 2. 
1873. 1872. 
Death : : — 0 
Penal servitude forlife 3 0 
Above 15 years. 2 
15 years andabovel0 3 5 
From 7to10 . 2.8 9 
Vyears. ; a 66 
5 years. ° . 85 18 48 


ont Poc°cor 


ow 


181 64183 74 
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235 207 
But one male and one female was 
sentenced to death in Ireland in the 
year 1872, and in 1873 no female 
was 80 sentenced ; perhaps there is 
no other population in Europe of 
the same number, of which the same 
report could be made. The sex, 
the age, state of education, and re- 
ligious profession of the prisoners 
is set down in elaborate and care- 
fully prepared tables, and may be 
condensed. Of 33,894 persons com- 
mitted to prison in 1873, 20,959 
were male and 12,935 females, and 
10 males and 9 females of the 
number were under ten years of 
age; and between ten and sixteen 
years of age, 1,063 males and 270 
females; above sixteen years to 
twenty-one years, the numbers re- 
spectively stood 4,149 and 1,407; 
from twenty-one years of age to 
thirty, the numbers were 8,279 males 
and 5,680 females; and from the 
ages of thirty-one to forty-one, 4,014 
males and 3,244 females ; from forty- 
one years upwards, 3,234 and 2,310 
respectively ; and in the whole table 
only 166 males and 15 females are 
set down as of ages not ascertained. 
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This condensation may supply the 
idea of the scrupulous exactness 
with which prison returns are made, 
the labour of which rests with the 
prison clerks, a class of men in the 
main fit to discharge any ordinary 
counting-house duties, and who are 
serving the public for, on the average, 
about two-thirds of the wages of 
an ordinary English mechanic; of 
course, this is a condition of affairs 
which cannot last. The educational 
attainments of the prisoners in 1873, 
whose numbers we have given, is 
as foilows:— 

1673. 

Males. Females, 
. 10,194 3,021 

2,941 2,793 

622 360 
484 318 
6,550 6,413 
148 30 


Read and write 
Xtead imperfectly 
Knew spelling 
Knew alphabet 
Wholly illiterate 
Not ascertained 


Total 20,959 12,935 
It is most desirable that every 
prison school should be placed in 
connection with the National Board 
of Education, and,as has been before 
observed, that prison libraries should 
be established ; the books selected 
for this purpose should in a great 
measure treat of useful customary 
trades. ‘“ Wild's Series” fulfils our 
idea on the subject ; they are handy 
books, full of useful knowledge on 
carpentry, masonry, quarrying, cot- 
tage architecture, and such like, and 
may furnish useful hints to trades- 
men even who are subjected to pri- 
son discipline, and furnish useful 
readings to others. 
The following tabular form sup- 
plies a religious gauge :— 
1873. 
Males. Females. 
Protestant Irish Church 2,189 1,447 
Presbyterians . 1,525 313 
Xoman Catholics . 17,080 11,141 
Other professions * , 33 2 
Not ascertained 133 32 


20,959 12,935 


* A note explains that the ‘‘ other professions” in the foregoing means, 20 Wesleyan 
males, 6 Unitarian males and 2 females, 1 Baptist, 2 Moravians, 2 Jews, 2 Lutherans. 
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Juvenile offenders are an interest- 
ing class; of these, in 1873, Ire- 
land produced 34 males and 8 
females under ten years of age, 
and 984 males and 173 females 
between the age of ten years and 
sixteen. - It would be very interest- 
ing to ascertain the offences of the 
prisoners whose age is under ten 
years; filching an egg or a turnip 
has consigned no few to prison. 

In 1873, 247 male and 45 female 
juveniles were ordered to be sent to 
Reformatories. Now this Reforma- 
tory business is one which will by- 
and-by call for strict investigation at 
the hands of the taxpayers, for many 
really good and bumane men are not 
indisposed to believe that it and 
the industrial school business is a 
huge, pious swindle—the industrial 
school business especially, where 
poor infants are crowded together 
and fed, to make profit at their ex- 
pense by devout Roman Catholic 
ladies, who present the appearance 
of comfort and good living, while 
the little wretches entrusted to 
theirkeeping show ribby and stunted, 
and only learn to genuflect at the 
sound of the clock. When these un- 
fortunate children come of an age 
to be discharged, they are ignorant 
of the world, have no real friends in 
it, all their relations are estranged, 
and they are helpless beyond their 
prison gate ; if females, and shipped 
off to the United States, their fate 
becomes saddening in the extreme, 
and a curious satire on the system. 
The Protestants adopt the wise plan 
of sending their orphans not into in- 
stitutions, but into families where 
they are under constant useful super- 
vision. Under superior direction, 
junior Roman Catholic priests are 
found to beat up for recruits for 
these establishments with great per- 
severance and unfailing success, in 
Dublin they are remarkably trium- 
phant. The system is French, and 
it is undeniable that it offers a 
premium to vice, aud the sooner 
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Parliament relieves the taxpayers 
of it altogether the better, for it is 
neither charitable, nor economical, 
nor useful. A gentleman of great 
public experience, Mr. David Cun- 
ningham, of Belfast, has dealt very 
fearlessly with the system, consider- 
ing the hedge of bigotry and ig- 
norance which surrounds it, and the 
manner in which it is cloaked and 
obscured, and made to present itself 
in pipe clay and polish. Experience, 
however, confirms the fact that he is 
right. In Roman Catholic hands it is 
only a system which would gladly ex- 
tend its peculiar religious and political 
opinions into unsuspecting families 
at the Government expense, its 
hope being to train little armies of 
propagandists. Mr. Cunningham 
arraigns the system with irresistible 
fact and argument. This Prisons’ 
Report supplies the following details: 
“During the year 1873, 247 male 
and 45 female juveniles were di- 
rected to be sent to Reformatories 
at the termination of their gaol sen- 
tences; nearly one-third of these 
were from the city of Dublin, where 
the increaseinthe number of juver.ile 
offenders is very considerable.” 

In the appended tabular form it 
appears that County Carlow and 
Louth sent each one female, and 


.Donegal not one either male or 


female; the reason is simply to be 
found in the fact that the magistracy 
are alive to the workings of the 
system, and less swayed by influences 
at work to promote it. 

The parents of considerably more 
than one-half of the juvenile offen- 
ders committed to gaol in 1873 were 
then living; and a fact worthy of 
note, the Inspectors observe, is, that 
only 13 males and 3 females of the 
number were stated to be illegiti- 
mate. Table XX, page 23, supplies 
the details of education of the 
juveniles on commitment in 1873. 
57 per cent. of the males and nearly 
46 per cent. of the females, of this 
class, could read more or less per- 
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fectly ; of these, 41 per cent. of the 
males and nearly 18 per cent. of 
the females could also write. Their 
religious professions are given as 
follows: Irish-Church Protestants, 
82; Presbyterians, 23; Roman Ca- 
tholics, 985; other professions, 1; 
not ascertained, 1; 90 per cent. of 
the males and 95 per cent. of the 
females were Roman Catholics. The 
report then observes, that in 1873 
there was no escape from any of 
the gaols in Ireland, and congratu- 
lates the service on the fact that, 
since the passing of this 30 and 31 
Vict., chap. 118, the gaols are 
relieved of the custody of Junatics, 
who are at-once to be committed 
(section 10) to the district asylums, 
committals of such persons to gavls 
the Law Adviser of the Crown 
having declared to be illegal; the 
warrants being mandatory on the 
keepers of asylums to receive 
them. 

In the course of 1874, in one of the 
North of Ireland district asylums, 
a lunatic contrived to get possession 
of an iron poker, and availing him- 
self of an opportunity, smashed in 
the head of another lunatic with 
whom he had been associated. An 
inquest was held, and the coroner 
committed the lunatic to the county 
gaol, where he remained a month, 
watched incessantly night and day 
by the warders : at the expiration of 
that time the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant was obtained to transmit 
him back to the asylum, where he 
perpetrated the act, and at the assizes 
he will be handed over to the gaol 
authorities and tried. This round- 
about system with a lunatic may 
have its use, but it is ill to use it. The 
man’s distorted imagination was that 
he was the Pope, and his business to 
kill devils; he had happily disposed 
of one, he declared, but had an in- 
finite number to deal with still. The 
Pope, though sane, has something of 
a similar idea, no doubt, when he re- 
gards the condition of the domains of 
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the Church, andthe lamentable posi- 
tion assumed towards him by Prince 
Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone. 

The dietary of the prisoners, and 
prison expenses, form the next sub- 
ject of the report. The dietary 
of the prisons in Ireland and in 
England differ in some serious re- 
spects, whilst the classification of 
prisoners is much the same. 

1. Dietary of prisoners whose 
term of imprisonment sball not 
exceed one week. Class 1, males— 
breakfast, 8 oz. meal in stirabout, 
and half a pint of new milk; din- 
ner, 140z. bread and 1 pint vege- 
table soup (or buttermilk). Class 2, 
females— breakfast, 7 0z. meal in 
stirabout, and half a pint new milk ; 
dinuver, 12 oz. bread, three quarters 
pint vegetable soup (or buttermilk). 
Class 3, males and females under 
fifteen years—breakfast, 5 0z. meal 
in stirabout, and half a pint new 
milk; dinner, not less than 8 oz. 
brown bread, and 1 pint vegetable 
soup; supper, 4 0z. brown bread. 

2. Dietary for prisoners whose 
term of imprisonment shall exceed 
one week, for untried prisoners 
who do not maintain themselves, 
and pauper debtors. Class 1, males 
—breaktast, 8 oz. meal in stirabout, 
and half a pint of new milk; din- 
ner, 14 0z. bread, and 1 pint new 
milk; supper, 6 oz. bread, and half 
pint new milk. Class 2, females— 
breakfast, 7 0z. meal in stirabout, 
and half pint new niilk; dinner, 
12 oz. bread, and three quarters pint 
new milk ; supper, 5 oz. bread, and 
half a pint new milk. Class 3, 
males and females under fifteen— 
breakfast, 6 0z. oatmeal, and half 
pint new milk; dinner, not less 
than 8 oz. brown bread, and 1 pint 
vegetable soup; supper, 5 oz. bread, 
and half pint new milk. 

Potatoes to be substituted for 
bread at dinner on three days in 
the week, in the following propor- 
tions:—Class 1, 3lbs. Class 2, 
23 lbs. Class 3, 2} lbs. 
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Roman Catholic prisoners on the 
first and last Wednesdays in Lent, 
and on Good Friday, receive, in 
hone of milk, 20z. molasses at 

reakfast, vegetable soup at dinner, 
and tea without milk on these 
days. — 

The meal directed in the above 
tables to be used at breakfast may 
be oatmeal or mixed meal composed 
of equal parts of oatmeal and In- 
dian meal. It would be trouble- 
some to prove that the nutriment 
is in the same proportion; some- 
thing is gained by the mixture on 
the score of economy, and the 
Board of Superintendance adopt 
the mixture system perhaps too 
generally and constantly. 

The receipt for vegetable soup, 
mentioned in the dietary scale, and 
tea, is a curiosity. Soup: add to 
one gallon of barley water 8 oz. of 
oatmeal, blended in a little cold 
water, 2lbs. of turnips peeled or 
sliced, 40z. of onions cut small, 
and as much salt and pepper as 
will make it palatable; when boiled 
for one hour it is fit for use. Pars- 
nips or carrots may be substituted 
for turnips. The tea to be made 
with half a pound of tea and one 
pound of sugar, to four gallons of 
water and one quart of new milk. 
Buttermilk may be used instead of 
new milk once a day, either at 
breakfast or dinner, if the surgeon 
approve of the change; the equiva- 
lent to be for every half pint of 
new milk one pint of buttermilk. 

Perhaps in all these cases a lac- 
tometer might be useful. at the 
gaol gate. The idea recalls that 
in one of the union workhouses 
an urchin was caught fishing in a 
new milk vat. The circumstance 
drew attention, and it was disco- 
vered that the angler was not far 
astray, several trout fry were dis- 
covered in the vat; but as the milk 
contractor was a man of title, and 
well supported by religious people, 
the affair was hushed up after the 
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usual Irish blaze of newspaper indig- 
nation, A conimonplace man would 
have faced a jury and been mulcted 
in damages. 

The dietary above described is 
common to all the gaols in Ireland; 
the addition of supper in the scale 
resulted in 1863, from some public 
comments of the writer, which influ- 
enced public opinion. A commission 
of inquiry was instituted, and the 
supper added to the scale; and the 
inspectors general report in favour 
of the change, and add, it has im- 
proved the health of the prisoners. 

The following is the dietary of 
an English prison, and the average 
cost of each prisoner. They are 
very numerous ; hence the sum on 
the average is small, but the ac- 
tual items are open to comparison. 
The prison referred to is Coldbath- 
fields. 

Prisoners are divided into classes: 
1st class, those sentenced to more 
than two months, and they receive 
1st class fare ; 2nd class, committed 
for Jess than two months; 3rd 
class, those committed for less than 
a fortnight: the latter get common 
fare, and no animal food at all. 

1st class food, breakfast, 6 oz. 
bread, 1 pint cocoa; dinner, same 
quantity of bread; supper, same 
quantity of bread; dinner, bread 
four days in the week, meat and 
potatoes, three days soup; supper, 
bread, 1 pint gruel. The esti- 
mated cost’ of each person is 
£26 19s. 83d., made up as fol- 
lows :— 


_ 
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Prison diet 

Clothing, bed siraw 
Medicine 

Wine. ‘ 

Cooking, washing 

Fuel, soap, oil, gas ; 
Stationery, postage, books . 
Furniture . ; 
Rent, taxes, water 

Officers’ salaries 

Pensions 


SooorooOorey, 
— 
~ 


£20 2 11h 
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£28. d. 
Brought forward - 20 2114 
Support of prisoners re- 
moved to other prisons . 0 3 10} 
Removal to and frofortrial 0 8 11} 
0 5 0 
Repairs, alterations a 
Contingencies . ; ae 
Repayment of cost of build- 
ing ck an tes & SM 
£26 19 93 


Few matters of the same nature 
vary so much in expenditure as the 
cost of prisoners. In 1870 the 
average cost of a prisoner in the 
county and borough gaols of Ire- 
land was £33 9s. 10d.; it has since 
increased. In 1872 the average 
was £34 14s. 3d., and this the in- 
spectors general ascribe to the cost 
of maintaining large unoccupied 
buildings. In Carrick-on-Shannon 
the annual cost of each prisoner 
in 1872 was £81 lls. 4d.; and 
in Belfast the average cost was 
£16 2s. ld., and the dietary was 
the same, the difference being made 
up from the cost of the establish- 
ments, the fewness of prisoners 
in Carrick-on-Shannon. The fact, 
however, supplies an argument that, 
on the score of public economy, pri- 
sons should be classified and con- 
centrated ; but there is seemingly 
no intention to do away with any 
of the county prisons, and of course 
the staffs must be maintained in a 
state of efficiency. 

The cost of bridewells in 1849, in 
Ireland, was £10,634 4s. 10d.; in 
1873 this item was £5,939 10s. 74d. 
Yet in many counties the inspec- 
tors general observe, the _bride- 
well keepers are most inadequately 
paid. The salaries paid to 67 
bridewell keepers is £30 each; in 
ten cases, £20 each; in 20 cases, £15 
-each ; and in six cases, only £10 each 
a-year. Yet the bridewell keeper 
may have persons charged with 
capital offences in his custody. 

The salaries.and allowances to 
officers who formed the staff of the 
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Irish prisons in 1873, amounted to 
£45,922 7s. 10d. The staffs are 
numerous but indispensable, and 
the men who compose them are in- 
adequately paid, considering length 
and fidelity of service. The average 
number of prisoners in the gaols 
throughout 1873 was seventy, and 
in this period the average value of 
work obtained from each prison 
ward was £1 7s. 9d.; in 1862 it 
only amounted to 16s. 7d. Belfast 
shows the amount of £900 9s. 1d., 
obtained from prison labour in 
1870; and in 1872, £854 10s. 
In Cork county gaol the amount re- 
sulting from prison labour in 1870 
was £17 148. 1lld.; £85 9s. 1d. 
in 1872; £105 19s. 6d. in 1873. 
In Cork county gaol the amount 
received from work of prisoners 
was £49 5s. 9d. in 1873. In 
Tyrone county gaol the amount 
realized in 1872 was £81 15s. 5d., 
in which gaol the industrial labour 
consists of mat-making, cocoa-nut 
carpet. weaving, stone breaking, 
warping yarn, and oakum picking ; 
whilst the females are employed at 
sprigging, knitting, sewing, wash- 
ing, and oakum picking. 

On their last round of inspection 
in the Tyrone county gaol, the 
inspectors general discovered the 
fact that, after men were trained to 
cocoa-nut mat making and cocoa: 
nut carpet weaving, they had to be 
sent back to the treadmill and 
stonebreaking shed from want of 
custom for the wrought material, 
though their labour was skilful and 
the articles made of the first qua- 
lity. In the face of such difficul- 
ties, which is not creditable to the 
local public, it is most difficult to 
make profit by prison labour; and, 
where profit is not maae, the local 
public must very much ascribe it 
to themselves. 

The inspectors general, Dr. Len- 
tdign, C.B., and the Hon. Charles 
F. Bourke, leave nothing untold in 
their report on which information 
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is desirable on the subject, and 
what they state they state with 
clearness and precision. For the 

urposes of inspection they divide 
a a into a northern and a 
southern district, and each visits 
each in every alternate year. In 
the course of inspection every gaol 
and bridewell in Ireland is visited, 
and every prisoner confined in these 

risons on the day of inspection is 
Gama under review, and asked 
to state bis complaints, if any; no- 
thing natural or unusual is omitted 
from these observations, and they re- 
port both to the local Board of Su- 
perintendence and to the Executive. 

We believe all this watchfulness 
is required, and that it is important 
to the public, and largely useful to 
those more immediately interested ; 
it prevents cruel and unusual punish- 
ments, it keeps up exemplary disci- 
pline, and it satisfies the public mind. 

No place where persons are col- 
lected by force, or by voluntary and 
self-imposed vows, should be per- 
mitted to exist without careful, con- 
stant, and impartial investigation 
into all its workings and minute 
inspection. Prisons were myste- 
rious to the public from earliest 
time; but the public have now the 
opportunity of realizing the truth 
of what goes on within them nearly 
as faithfully as if they were the 
inspectors themselves, If the news- 
papers in each county lent their 
space to the republication of the 
inspectors’ general report on their 
local prison, much good would re- 
sult; for instance, the local public 
would come at the earliest possible 

eriod to know why prison labour 
18 or is not remunerative. 

The counties are dealt with in 
the appendix to the report, which 
practically reports on each county 
prison in alphabetical order. It 
might be desirable to see in some 
future report the reports of the 
counties classified as the Prisons 
Act classifies the counties, for it is 
not just in every respect to treat 
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first class, second, third, and fourth 
class counties in the same region 
of detail, and expect equal or even 
equivalent results. Some of the 
observations made by the inspectors 
general as they pass along are de- 
serving of quotation; but it would 
occupy too much space to go through 
the counties in detail. 

That prisoners under long sen- 
tences should be removed to a cen- 
tral depdt (as in Scotland), and the 
other prisons to be licensed accord- 
ing to their capabilities, and that a 
uniform code of rules should be 
established; and that rules appli- 
cable to prisoners committed on 
attachment, who are neither debtors 
nor criminals, should be framed. The 
best protection in peculiar cases 
will be to make the persons who 
sue out the attachment liable for 
the support of the prisoner so.com- 
mitted, according to the prisoner’s 
condition of life, and to the ordi- 
nary cost of a prisoner confined in 
the gaol, and to make the attorney 
or solicitor suing out the writ per- 
sonally answerable by security to 
the sheriff who executes it, for the 
same, before he executes; the prac- 
tice of suing out writs of attach- 
ment may otherwise become -pre- 
valeyt, and it is to be feared the 
Vice-Chancellor of Ireland is not 
sufficiently circumspect in this mat- 
ter in his decrees. 

The offices of local inspectors, 
the Inspector-General suggests, 
should be merged into that of four 
provincial inspectors. But this is 
an arrangement which the counties 
would not, we imagine, willingly 
agree to. 

A prisons Act has been long 
pa and is much wanted for 

reland, and we hope the present 
Government will grapple with the 
matter in an enlightened spirit. If 
not prepared, however, to legislate, 
we would suggest that a committee 
should be appointed to inquire and 
report concerning the reforms re- 
quired in the Irish prison system. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR MICHAEL EDWARD 
HICKS-BEACH, BART., M.P. 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Tue family of Hicks are of ancient lineage—the addition of the surname 
of Beach having been assumed by Michael of Beverstone Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, the second son of Sir Howe Hicks, on his marriage with 
Henrietta Maria, only daughter of William Beach, Esq., of Netheravon, 
Wiltshire. The founder of the family was Sir Ellice Hicks, who was 
created a Knight Banneret in the reign of Edward the Third. 

For distinguished services in the French wars three fleurs-de-lis were 
quartered in his arms. When under the command of Edward the Black 
Prince, Sir Ellice captured one of the enemy's standards with his own 
hands. From him descended John, of Tortworth in Gloucestershire, who 
left an only son, Robert. This gentleman settled in London, and became 
one of its most opulent merchants. He left three sons; the youngest, 
Sir Baptiste Hicks, amassed great wealth as a silk-merchant. In 1612, 
he erected a palatial residence, called Hicks Hall, at Campden, in Glou- 
et he also built a hospital, alms-houses, and a large market 

ouse. 

Sir Baptiste Hicks was created a peer by Charles the First with the 
title of Baron Hicks of Ilmington, Warwickshire, and Viscount Campden 
of Campden. On the death of the Viscount, the peerage according to 
the patent passed to the husband of his eldest daughter, Sir Edward Noel, 
Bart., who was created Lord Noel of Redlington, in 1618, The peerage 
thus left the male line of descent. 

Sir Baptist’s eldest brother, Sir Michael, was educated for the bar, and 
was for some time secretary to Lord Treasurer Burghley. He purchased 
the estate of Beverstone, in Gloucestershire, and was succeeded by his 
son William, who was created a Baronet in 1619, and was married to a 
daughter of Lord Paget. 

Sir William died in 1680, and was succeeded by his eldest son, also Sir 
William, who married the eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir Henry Co- 
ningsby, and died in 1703, leaving three sons and two daughters surviving. 
Sir Henry, his eldest son, died in 1754, and was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Robert, who died without issue, when the title and estates passed to his 
cousin, John Baptiste, Sir William’s third son, who also died without 
issue. The baronetcy and estates then reverted to his cousin, a son of 
Howe Hicks, of Whitcombe, who was the eldest son of the first Baronet’s 
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third son. He married Martha, daughter of Rev. John Browne, and had 
issue two sons and three daughters. William, his successor, was twice 
married, and died in 1834, leaving an only daughter, who was married, in 
1816, to Sir Lambert Cromie, Bart. 

William was succeeded by his grand-nephew “ whose grandfather had 
assumed the name of Beach,” and who was the father of the present 
Baronet. The late Baronet was married to Harriet Victoria, daughter of 
John Stratton, Esq., of Farthinghoe Lodge, and was succeeded by his son, 
the present Sir Michael Edward Hicks-Beach, in 1854, as ninth Baronet. 
Sir Michael represented East Gloucestershire in Parliament. 

The Right Honourable Baronet whose portrait we give was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A, 1858, ob- 
taining a first class in the School of Law and Modern History, and M.A, 
1861. He was first married to Susan, eldest daughter of John Henry 
Elwes, Esq., of Colesborne Park, Gloucestershire, who died in the follow- 
ing year. Sir Michael was subsequently married, September, 1874, to the 
Lady Lucy Catherine Fortescue, third daughter of Earl Fortescue. Sir 
Michael is lord of the manors of Netheravon and Quenington, patron of 
two livings; is a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate for Gloucestershire ; 
holds a commission as Captain in the Royal North Gloucestershire 
Militia, and has represented East Gloucestershire in Parliament since 
1864. 

During his parliamentary career, Sir Michael has paid great attention 
to matters relating to local administration and taxation. In the year 
1873, he presided as chairman over the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
for England, and, while in opposition, he took a considerable part in the 
House of Commons in the discussion of the Ballot and of the question of 
University Education in Ireland. Between 1870 and 1874, he acted as a 
member of the Royal Commission on Friendly and Benefit Building Socie- 
ties, and in that capacity held, together with his colleagues, inquiries into” 
the condition of these societies in Ireland, at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

In 1868, Sir Michael filled the office of Secretary to the English Poor 
Law Board. He afterwards became Under Secretary to the Home De- 
partment, and now most ably fills the onerous post of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in Mr. Disraeli’s administration. 

It can be said with great truth that, among the rising generation of 
— men, there are few, indeed, who have fairer prospects than Sir 

ichael Beach of attaining the highest eminence in the councils of the 
State. Young, ardent, and laudably ambitious, with great natural abili- 
ties highly cultivated by study, and a remarkable aptitude for political 
life, he is cast in the mould of a statesman, and possesses all the qualifica- 
tions necessary to deserve and command success. The bias of his mind 
is eminently practical, and it may be safely predicted that he has before 
him, as far as human foresight can judge, a brilliant and honourable public 
career. 

In the discharge of his public duties, Sir Michael evinces great aptness 
and tact; a ready appreciation of what is required; a prompt and acute 
understanding, with a manly, hearty earnestness that bespeaks sincerity 
and commands respect even where it does not excite admiration. Whether 
it be in parliamentary debate, in answer to a deputation, or where much is 
expected in an after-dinner speech, he always shows a thorough readiness, 
and appears familiarly at home with whatever subject he handles. During 
the brief period he has filled the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
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has won from all parties a character for superior intelligence, honesty of 
‘purpose, and a sincere desire to benefit, by every means in his power, the 
country whose interests are confided to his official guardianship. 

Asa parliamentary speaker Sir Michael does not aspire to any lofty 
flights of oratory. He is fluent, solid, direct, and earnest. Sound prac- 
tical sense is a characteristic of all he says, and he invariably proves 
himself thoroughly master of his subject. He has the happy facility of 
weeding from a controversy all extraneous matter. He states his views 
with great clearness and precision, while he defends them with moderation 
and judgment. 

During the present session of Parliament, Sir Michael has displayed 
singular ability in conducting the public business of his own department, 
and that, too, under rather difficult cireumstances. The modified Peace 
Preservation Bill for Ireland, which he carried through the Commons 
notwithstanding the persistent and vexatious opposition it encountered in 
every stage, called forth, in a very marked degree, all his debating power 
and tact. For the safe carriage of that Bill he was especially responsible, 
and it is not by any means a pleasant task to defend, in the present day, 
coercive legislation, confessedly of an exceptional and unconstitutional 
character, even when it is dictated by the soundest policy and justified 
by the clearest necessity. Itis an invidious duty at best; but Sir Michael 
proved himself fully equal to its most efficient and successful discharge, 
though the opposition he had to contend with was bitterly prolonged, and 
in many respects exceedingly factious. 

The Gladstone Government, notwithstanding all its “ messages of 
peace ” and humiliating concessions to the two extremes of Ultramonta- 
nism on the one hand and Demagogism on the other, so failed in its 
boasted “conciliatory policy,” that, for the protection of life and property, 
* Coercion Acts” and “ Algerine Laws” had to be enacted, of a character 
far more stringent and severe than those which O’Connell so fiercely 
denounced as emanating from “Scorpion Stanley.” The weak, tempo- 
rizing, and inconsistent policy of the late Government in playing fast 
and loose with the chronic disaffection that has taken deep root in Ireland, 
could not have received a more signal condemnation than when that 
Government was compelled to solicit Parliament to pass the most repres- 
sive laws, and grant the Executive the most arbitrary powers that Parlia- 
ment has sanctioned in modern times; and on the plea, too, that such 
highly exceptional and unconstitutional measures were absolutely neces- 
sary to protect life and maintain the peace of the country. 

When the present Government, came into office, the question of the 
renewal of the Irish Coercion Acts was one that demanded serious con- 
sideration. It was found that the laws, though unusually and exces- 
sively exceptional and arbitrary, had been so judiciously administered by 
the Executive, that practically there was no restraint on public liberty— 
that no honest man had anything to fear from their existence, while their 
influence in deterring evil doers had been most salutary. Not only did 
they tend to repress agrarian crime, but the Fenian snake which previous 
legislation had scarcely scotched was apparently killed outright, while 
the baneful influence of ribbon societies was effectually restrained. Thus, 
at no period during the last two centuries, has Ireland been so peaceful 
as at present, or less exposed to the malignant influences of incendiary 
conspirators, banded together in lawless combination. 

It would, undoubtedly, have been a very rash proceeding, had the pre- 
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sent Government resolved to allow the Coercion Acts to expire. By 
doing so they might have obtained a spurious popularity, while they 
pursued a course fatal to the best interests of the country. They had 
received those laws as an irksome inheritance from their predecessors, 
and the responsibility was imposed on them of deciding respecting their 
renewal. _ 

As all competent authorities in Ireland were decidedly of opinion that 
the salutary, repressive, and deterrent provisions of those Acts could not 
be suffered to lapse without seriously endangering the peace of the 
country, it was resolved to relax their stringency as far as could be pru- 
dently done, and ask Parliament for a renewal of such parts only as were 
deemed indispensable. In this spirit the Peace Preservation Bill was 
framed, and introduced to the Commons by Sir Michael Beach in a most 
effective speech, that was aptly described as “calm, impartial, and con- 
ciliatory.” 

It soon became evident, however, that the so-called “ patriotic” repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, the “ nationalists” par excellence, were determined 
to adopt factious and obstructive tactics. Sadly in want of some tangible 
grievance, something should be done in the hope of stimulating the flag. 
ging spirit of Irish agitation. The Home Rule folly has been well-nig 
played out, and men who have obtained the privilege of misrepresenting 
their country by trading in seditious teaching, and pandering to the evil 
passions of an ignorant, credulous, and excitable people must resort to 
desperate expedients to maintain their ill-acquired and precarious position. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, that the opportunity of opposing the 
Peace Preservation Bill by all means, fair or foul, would be neglected ; 
but, however natural such conduct might be in “Irish patriots,” it 
certainly was not to be anticipated that nembers of the late Govern 
or any who had approved of its coercive policy, would turn round and 
oppose the very measures they had previously supported. Party we 
know, like poverty, leads to strange companionship, but it is a very 


‘ unprincipled partisanship, totally without the pale of honourable party 


tactics, that leads men to regulate their dealings with public questions 
merely by the consideration of who proposes them.* 

Besides, the Peace Preservation Bill in reality is a restorative measure 
as far as constitutional rights are concerned, for it largely mitigates the 
severity of the laws passed by the Gladstone Government. As Mr. 
Disraeli declared, it is “ a measure of necessity framed in the spirit of con- 
ciliation.” Yet when the Bill was in committee some members identified 





* Lord Robert Montagu, whose mental calibre can best be measured by his renunciation 
** of the errors of Protestantism, and the adoption of those of Popery,” voted in 1870, when 
member for Huntingdonshire, for the Coercion Bill of the Gladstone administration ; dismissed 
from the representation of Huntingdonshire, he found refuge under priestly auspices in the 
county of Westmeath, whose ‘‘ patriotic” electors sent him to Parliament. What wonder, 
then, that this distinguished senator should turn out a virulent opponent, in 1875, of the 
very policy and legislation that he supported in 1870. 

In like manner, Mr. Isaac Butt spoke strongly in the House of Commons in support of the 
Arms Bill of 1856. ‘* Our whole experience of Ireland,” he said, ‘ demonstrates that 
the country cannot be safely governed without some restriction in the possession of arms— 
@ necessity arising from the existence of secret societies. In 1846 the experiment was tried, 
and the result was that public auctions of arms took place all through Ireland.” 

This extract was read with great effect by Sir Michael Hicks Beach in the course of one of 
his speeches ; but it would appear that ‘‘ Irish patriots,” among a great many other things 
that they treat with indifference, are utterly regardless of consistency. 

42 
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with the late Government joined, on several occasions, in the factious ob- 
structive tactics of the Irish opposition. The progress of the Bill was 
impeded by every possible device ; and although it had been most fully dis- 
cussed first on its introduction, again on the second reading, and yet again 
on going into committee, still the Opposition persisted in proposing ob- 
structive amendments, consuming valuable time in useless divisions, and 
“‘with matchless iutrepidity of face” repeating the same stale platitudes 
over and over again.* 

In contending with this irritating opposition, Sir Michael Beach dis- 
played great forbearance and a marked desire to make all possible 
concessions consistent with his duty. Even when the opposition from 
being factious, became ridiculous, as when the Aristides of Waterford 
shouted out, “If the liberties of my country are to be destroyed by an 
insolent and despotic majority, those liberties shall die hard!” t even when 
such ludicrous extravagance was indulged in, Sir Michael maintained an 
unruffied equanimity, and, intent only on meeting every reasonable ob- 
jection to the details of the measure, freely conceded in all matters that 
did not interfere with or tend to neutralize its essential and salutary pro- 
visions. 

It is not to be supposed that the Irish members, in opposing this Bill, 
really represented the true feeling of the country. Their factious conduct 
in Parliament has not been endorsed or seconded by any responsive 
movement in Ireland; on the contrary, an overwhelming majority of the 
gentry, landowners, farmers, and industrial classes generally, undoubtedly 
approve of the measure. Unlike the characterless political adventurers 
who find profit in demoralizing agitations, those classes have a deep 


* To illustrate the spirit of conciliation in which the Pe»ce Preservation Bill was framed, 
we may briefly enumerate some of the principal concessions by which the arbitrary 
character and coercive stringency of the Gladstone laws have been very materially modified 
and relaxed. F 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can no longer act summarily in the case of certain ‘‘ Press 
Offences,” nor close public-houses without assigning reasons, while the clause that was 
denounced as establishing Curfew laws has no place in the present Bill. 

The law officers of the Crown can no longer at their discretion change the venue 
in criminal cases. Police domiciliary visits, visits to search for arms during the hours of night 
are no longer lawful, and searches for arms must be conducted under responsible personal 
supervision The power heretofore solely entrusted to the re-ident magistrate, of granting 
or refusing licences to carry arms has been extended to any two resident county magistrates, 
who may now grant certificates to carry arms to any occupier of an agricultural holding ; 
while the term of imprisonment for the unlicensed possession of arms is reduced, and the 
punishment of bard labour abolished. 

Above all, the right of the writ of habeas corpus has been restored, and the power 
possessed by the authorities of arresting strangers in a proclaimed district, excepting by 
-ordinary legal process, has been abandoned. : 

These are undoubtedly great and important ameliorations of unconstitutional but necessary 
laws, and the spirit in which they were made a-suredly does not, as the member for Derry, 
Mr. C, Lewis, observed, ‘‘ indicate a desire to re-enact a brutal and bloody code. These 
concessions” he said, ‘‘ had been made in no s;irit of weakness or vacillation. They had been 
fully debated and considered with fairness and candour, and the Government had shown 
their desire, while making the law a terror to evil-doers, not to place any unnecessary 
inconvenience or restriction on the liberty of the subject.” 

+ Equally rich was the hon. member for Limerick county, who declared: ‘‘ This law was 
not only most inconvenient to many people,” which we can well believe, ‘‘ but there was 
also a sentimental grievance, because it interfered with what was a divine riyht to carry 
arms '” We suppose the next thing we may hear of wi'l be a divine right to shoot land- 
lords, for the one is just about as susceptible of proof as the other. 
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abiding interest in the ascendancy of law and order, and are quite prepared 
to concur in legislation, which, however exceptional, none but the evil-dis- 
posed have cause to fear. As the hon. member for Carlow county, Mr. 
Kavanagh, with truth and spirit declared : “ It was the murderer who felt 
restraint and coercion ;—it was the conspirator who looked upon these 
measures ag coercive; and it was the dastardly coward who tried to make 
others so, and who indulged in writing and sending threatening letters, 
who complained of these laws. They have not been felt as coercive or as im- 
posing restraint save by those who wanted to break the laws, and there was 
no stronger proof of the necessity of their continuance than the fact that 
they were believed in as restraints. To the well-disposed and peaceable 
inhabitants they were a protection.” 

There is no class in Ireland that requires, in a greater degree, the pro- 
tection which the Peace Preservation Bill is designed to afford, than the 
farmers, because all experience proves that, in the absence of such 
protection, they are liable to become the helpless victims of Ribbon 
conspirators. A reign of terror paralyzes the action of the ordinary law, 
and, even when men may not sympathize with the murderous designs of 
the assassin, the fear of compromising their own safety renders them 
passive—no attempt is made to arrest the criminal, nor is is there any 
disposition to volunteer evidence for his detection and conviction. Thus, 
the ordinary law is completely foiled, a demoralizing terrorism supersedes 
its action, and when such is the case it is a wise and merciful policy, 
dictated by the soundest statesmanship, to have recourse to extraordinary 
measures of a repressive and deterrent character. In one of the many 
speeches delivered by Sir Michael when the Bill was in committee, he 
alluded to this point, and gave a very forcible illustration :— 


“In considering this matter they must take into account something more 
than the mere catalogue of crime. ‘True, ordinary crime had not been very 
large lately, and there had also been a diminution of agrarian crime; but they 
must look to the special circumstances of crimé in Ireland. They must not 
only consider what crimes were perpetrated, but whether criminals were brought 
to justice and convicted. Now, c held in his hand a statement of the agrarian 
crime committed in 1874. That statement showed that there were five cases of 
murder and one of attempted murder. Jn one of these cases the prisoner had not 
been tried when the return was made up, but in not a single one of the other 
cases had the prisoner been brought to justice, far less had there been any con- 
viction. And why was that? Because evidence could not be procured with 
respect to the perpetrators of the crimes. Every exertion was made by the 

hee to get witnesses, but they could not be induced to come forward (hear, 
tr In one case, five men were sitting in a room with a man who was shot 
at and murdered, yet not one of these five offered to go out in search of the 
assassin. The excuse they gave was that they were afraid. In another case, 
@ man attending a wake was shot through a window, and although twenty young 
men were sitting with him at the time, only one, who happened to be a dismissed 
sub-constable, dared to go out and try to discover the murderer. These facts 
surely disclosed a state of things which could not be dealt with by the ordinary 
law.” 


Tn this way Sir Michael clearly proved, by “the irresistible logic 
of facts,” that the evils with which coercive legislation was’ designed 
to grapple had by no means ceased to exist. It will, indeed, be a long 
time, we fear, before such a state of feeling and independence exists 

42—2 
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throughout the country, that cowardly assassins will cease to be har- 
boured, protected and screened, either through criminal sympathy or 
dastardly fear; and until that time does come exceptional legislation 
must be necessarily perpetuated. 

Thé Irish members made no character by the manner in which they 
conducted their opposition to the Peace Preservation Bill. It was quite 
right that they should insist on having the whole subject thoroughly 
discussed ; no one would think of finding fault with them for discharging 
what was an obvious duty. But when the principle of the measure had 
been thoroughly discussed, affirmed, and reaffirmed, after repeated debates 
unnecessarily prolonged to painful tediousness, it was then factious in the 
extreme, on their part, to continue uttering bombastic tirades against the 
principle and policy which the Bill embodied. 

It is, in truth, very lamentable to observe the decadence that has taken 
place in the character of the popular representation of Ireland.. The 
O’Connell “ tail’? was bad enough, but the degeneracy to-day, even from 
that low standard, is too painfully apparent. What are we to expect 
when some of our popular constituencies glory in sending felons to 
Parliament, and others return men who have the vulgar effrontery and 
callous insensibility to shame to stand up and declare, in the first 
assembly in the world, that they are “not afraid of being called ‘no 

entlemen ;’” and thoroughly make good their words by their conduct. 
We might, indeed, well despair of the future of our country, could we 
believe that its honour, principle, and reflective opinion was really and 
only such as is reflected in its popular representation. As Mr. Roebuck 
observed during one of the debates on the Bill—* What he complained of 
was that the gentlemen who were sent to the House of Commons by the 
Irish people, by the extravagance of their language, and by the wild con- 
duct they have ever pursued in opposition to the Government of England 
had led the people of Ireland to believe that they were still subject to the 
same harsh form of Government under which they had previously groaned. 
This conduct on the part of the Irish representatives had rendered the 
present law necessary, and he charged them, the leaders of the Irish people, 
with being the cause of these Coercive Acts.” 

In fact, though there are many ameliorations yet required to ensure the 
political, social, and industrial well-being of Ireland, it is quite obvious 
that the most urgently needed of all ameliorations Irish constituencies 
have in their own hands, and that is the return of men to represent 
them in the great council of the Empire, who, if they may not reflect 
lustre on them by the dazzling brilliancy of genius, will not, at least, 
reflect deep discredit by aspiring to acquire the character of being “no 
gentlemen !” 

It is only fair to notice exceptions, for some of the Home Rule 
members did oppose the Bill without being unreasonable, rabid, and 
ridiculous in their wild declamation. On the motion that the preamble 
he passed, after the Bill had passed through Committee, Mr. McCarthy 
Downing, speaking on his own behalf and also of those associated with 
him in opinion, said—“he must acknowledge, on behalf of the Irish 
members generally, the kind consideration they had received from both 
sides of the House (cheers). In the discussion of national and con- 
stitutional questions of great importance not only English but Scotch 
members had given them a large support (hear, hear), and, on the whole, 
he thought the majority of the Irish members would be satisfied with the 
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manner in which they had been meet by the Government with regard to 
the proposals they had brought forward ” (cheers). 

Reciprocating the spirit in which Mr. Downing spoke, Sir M. Beach 
said he “ had not complained, and did not complain, of the mode in which 
hon. members opposite had considered it their duty to discuss this measure. 
The task which it had been his duty to perform had not only been 
wearisome but painful in the extreme (hear, hear), and he fervently trusted 
that he would never be called upon to perform such a duty again.” * 

We have dwelt at greater length than we had at first intended on 
the circumstances connected with, and suggested by the passing of the 
Peace Preservation Bill through the Commons, because the part taken 
by Sir Michael Beach, was, in all respects, highly creditable to him; 
while the opposition he encountered shows how surrounded with diffi- 
culties the position is which he occupies in the administration of Irish 
affairs. He has so far evinced an ardent and untiring zeal in perform- 
ing his duties, and has proved himself earnestly desirous of doing all in 
his power to promote the best interests of Ireland.. The real grievances 
and wants of the country will, we feel assured, continue to receive from 
him ready consideration and prompt redress within the compass of his 
powers, while impracticable schemes and Utopian ideas will meet the 
stern rebuff that they merit. 

Among the public measures of acknowledged utility that Sir Michael 
Beach has been instrumental in passing for Ireland, we may particularize 
the Public Health Act, which, if properly carried out, must be productive 
of much good. 

So far we have been considering Sir Michael Beach in his distinguished 
position as one of the most rising statesmen of the Conservative 
party. But, in his social life as well, he embodies the definition of a 
ae as pourtrayed by Thackeray. “To be a gentleman is to be 

onest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possess- 
ing all these qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful outward 
manner.” 

Well representing his party in the forum and council-hall, Sir Michael 
is also their worthy representative at the covert side, an ardent lover of 
field-sports, particularly of hunting. He is to be seen faultlessly mounted 
at the various meets in Kildare and Meath, and from the time that cheering 
ery so dear to the fox-hunter’s heart of ‘“ Gone away” is heard, till the 
varmint is on his back, Sir Michael may be seen in the first flight, 
well sustaining the horiour of his country and acquiring the friendship, 
as he already has acquired the respect, of the gentlemen of Ireland. For 
what better passport to a huntsman’s heart than to be a brother 
hunter also. 


* Of course it was not to be expected that such ‘‘ Die hards,”’ such sturdy Hannibals, as 
the Biggars and Ronaynes would approve of the spirit in which Mr. Downing spoke or 
endorse the sentiments he expressed. They soar far above such weakness, and Mr. 
Ronayne, emulating the representative pretensions of the Tooly Street tailors, ‘‘ begged to 
say that the Irish people would not accept chains from the English Government, no matter 
how they might be gilded by politeness, by courtesy, and by good manners.” 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


By E. C. Jrerrreys. 


CHAPTER I. 


Axovt half a mile beyond the out- 
skirts of a large manufacturing town, 
on the top of a hill, as much out of 
the way of the grime.and smoke as 
it was possible to be anywhere in 
that neighbourhood, stood a new- 
looking mansion, something of the 
villa order, but on a very extensive 
scale. 

The walls of the house seemed 
to be of some glittering white 
material, and there were balconies 
and balustrades, terraces and urns, 
in every available spot, while the 
grounds about seemed literally 
teeming with statues and fountains, 
ornamental shrubs, and glaring 
white pillars and chains. Every- 
thing looked bran new, spick and 
span. Nota stray leaf to be seen, 
and as to a weed, the gardener might 
pack up his goods and chattels then 
and there if such a thing were 
once visible on the premises from 
one year’s end to another. 

This distressingly well-kept resi- 
dence bore the rather irrelevant 
but highly classical name of the 
Appian Way, and was the seat of 
Matthew Gubbins, cotton spinner, 
and one of the wealthiest men in that 
very wealthy manufacturing city. 

Some five-and-twenty years before 
the opening of this story, Matthew 
Gubbins, having finished the build- 
ing and furnishing of this very 
gorgeous mansion, and finding him- 
self, at the age of forty, an orphan, 
and alone in the world, bethought 
himself that he would look about 


for a wife, and being aware that 
his wordly goods were sufficient to 
enable him to purchase high up in 
the matrimonial market, he cast his 
eyes about amongst the daughters 
of the peerage, and, finally, obtained 
the band of the Lady Hesba Pome- 
roy, eldest daughter of the august 
Earl of Lackacre, a damsel whose 
pedigree and appearance were highly 
aristocratic, but whose dowry was 
nil. Whether his venture, in a ma- 
trimonial point of view, had been 
altogether the perfect success that 
Matthew had fondly anticipated, 
seems doubtful, but he was nota 
man to complain; every speculation 
had its risk, and he would as soon 
think of airing his griefs over a 
slack year in cotton, as taking any 
apparent observation of her lady- 
ship’s acerbity of temper. She was 
her ladyship, Lady Hesba Gubbins 
—a very queen of rank and fashion 
among the manufacturing society of 
the district, and if she did leave him 
behind when she went to visit her 
august parents in town, during the 
season, or keep him as much as 
possible in the background if she 
occasionally condescended to bring 
him with her, this was a part of the 
bargain at which the worthy gen- 
tieman complained but little. 
When in process of time the 
Lady Hesba had a son, she solicited 
her aristocratic papa to undertake 
the responsible position of god- 
father to the infant, which that 
nobleman graciously consented to 
do, presenting his grandson, on the 
auspicious occasion of his christen- 
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ing, with the very smallest silver 
mug that the very smallest sum of 
money could obtain. 

With much bell-ringing, and any 
amount of clergymen (including a 
bishop) helping each other, and 
literally smothered in white satin 
and lace, the infant heir of the 
cotton spinner was named after 
his noble god-papa, FitzHerbert 
Horatius Pomeroy,—alas! alas! 
that Gubbins had to be tacked 
thereto. 

It is positively a feeble descrip- 
tion of her sufferings, to say that 
Lady Hesba writhed in agony under 
the name, and would not be com- 
forte’, though her ladyship’s mo- 
ther (whom full forty years’ hard 
fighting with duns and creditors, 
and all the evils attendant on a 
peerage and a pedigree, with no 
means to keep them up, had ren- 
dered philosophically inclined to 
love any man with money) pointed 
out to her daughter that a natural 
consequence of marrying Mr. Gub- 
bins was that his children should 
bear their father’s name. 

Lady Hesba held her peace, but 
nevertheless determined that the 
obnoxious name should give place 
to a more eupbonious-sounding one, 
money being all powerful in this 
money-loving land, but unfortu- 
nately in this matter she had 
counted without her host. 

In the matter of his name, her 
lord and master was obdurate. 
Matthew Gubbinus was his name, 
and had been his father’s name be- 
fore him, and in the heat of the 
moment, the worthy man was so 
far carried away by his feelings as 
to mention a grandfather also, but 
his ever having had such a relation 
being entirely a matter of specula- 
tion, and altogether an unauthen- 
ticated fact, he was obliged to give 
in on this point, and so compromised 
the matter by the total abandunment 
of the family christian name for his 
son. 
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Some three or four years after, a 
little daughter was born, who also 
had very grand godmammas and 
papas, and several astoundingly 
aristocratic names ; but kneeling by 
her little cot with her little dimpled 
pink hand clasped in his, old 
Matthew had mentally christened 
her Daisy, and, so Daisy she 
was called, in spite of sundry 
efforts of her lady mother’s to in- 
stitute one of her grander names. 
“ Such was the house of Gubbins.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Lapy Hespa Gusstns, like Lady 
Malbrook and Mrs. Quilp, both ‘of 
historic memory, sat in her bower 
in her gorgeous villa ; the scent of © 
many flowers and the soug of birds 
were wafted through the open 
windows, and not one odious tall 
chimney, vomiting its black smoke, 
could be seen from where she sat, 
nevertheless the lady looked dis- 
turbed, and—shall we say it ?—an 
angry flush was on her face, which 
actually tinged the tip of her lady- 
ship’s aristocratic nose with red. 

And yet, unlike the ladies alluded 
to, she could not be mourning the 
supposed loss of her lord and 
master, for that gentleman stood 
before her in the flesh. She had 
summoned him to a business inter- 
view, and there he was, and, though 
not much accustomed to entering 
that sacred chamber, truth to say 
he did not seem particularly over- 
whelmed by the honour of his pre- 
sent position. 

Mr. Gubbins leant against the 
chimney-piece, with his back to the 
empty fireplace, his hands were in 
his pockets, and there was a aly 
twinkle in his merry eye, and a half 
smile on his broad honest face, 
which might have intimated to the 
beholders, had there been any 
present, that he, Matthew Gubbins, 
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was getting the best of the argument, 
whatever it might be. Every now 
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and then he screwed up his mouth 
as if he were going to whistle, 
and then, suddenly remembering the 
august presence he was in, at once 
suppressed the inclination and gazed 
mcgrne | 


at the little undressed 
boys on the ceiling. 

The Lady Hesba spoke, “ Surely, 
Mr. Gubbins, you are not going to 
allow your only son to be harassed 
and worried for the sake of a paltry 
sum of money ?” 

“ Paltry sum!” echoed Matthew. 
“ By gad, my lady, I don’t know 
what you call a paltry sum; twelve 
hundred pounds seems a deal of 
money to me. But then, I am a 
plain man, and have made every 
penny I possess myself, so I sup- 
pose I value it accordingly.” 

These constant references on the 
part of honest Matthew to the 
effect that he had made his own 
money, although an unquestionable 
fact, were as gall and wormwood to 
my lady. She tried to snuff him out 
with her aristocratic bearing, but 
did not always get the best of it; 
Matthew was by no manner of 
means so easily snuffed out, and he 
had a quiet fund of drollery in 
himself which made him rather 
enjoy these little encounters with 
her ladyship. 

“The boy” (Mr. Gubbins never 
called his son by his grand name 
when he could avoid it)—“ the boy 
has a very handsome allowance, 
considering the fellow never did a 
hand’s turn to earn a sixpence in 
his life.” 

The pink tinge already referred 
to on her ladyship’s nose visibly 
deepened as she indignantly re- 

lied, “ My brother never did a 
and’s turn, as you say, either, and 
yet he has an allowance to live like 
a gentleman.” 
atthew gave a slight cough, 
and gazed more intently than ever 
at the ceiling. Whatever allowance 
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the noble heir of the Lackacre 
peerage had had, it certainly had 
not had the effect of making him 
live like a gentleman, for he was 
a most notorious blackguard, too 
much even for his venerable papa, 
who was as hoary-headed an old 
sinner as one would care to meet. 

“ You will drive FitzHerbert to 
selling his commission,” continued 
her ladyship. 

“ And a very good thing too; he 
can come home then, and join me 
in the business, and steady down.” 

Lady Hesba actually bounced 
from her chair! “Join you!—go 
into the business!—my son!’ she 
faintly gasped.” 

“ By gad, my lady, considering you 
did not object to take a husband in 
trade, you are mighty particular 
about your son.” 

“ It is quite different. If I rashly 
lower my position, instead of marry- 
ing in my own rank in life,” cried 
her ladyskip, enraged out of her 
usual discretion, “I will at all 
events try to save my son.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Mr. Gub- 
bins. “Iam very sorry if I inter- 
fered with any of the aristocracy 
when I obtained your ladyship’s 
hand, but by gad I think they had 
had time enough to make up their 
minds before I ever had the pleasure 
of seeing you.” 

Lady Hesba sniffed in silent 
scorn. She was thirty-five, and 
her three younger sisters were 
married, when the wealthy cotton 
spinner came a-wooing ; retort under 
the circumstances was absolutely 
impossible. 

“What am I to write to my 
son?” she said haughtily. 

“ D—— it! you may tell him to 
go to the devil if he likes, 1’ll have 
none of his d——d extravagance 
and aristocratic puppy airs with 
me.” Matthew Gubbins was some- 
times vulgar, not to say coarse, when 
his temper was roused, which it was 
now at last. “I'll not have the 
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money I toiled and laboured for 
for upwards of fifty years squan- 
dered in horse-racing and cham- 
pagne suppers with a set of scamps 
as worthless as himself; devil a 
penny will I pay for him, now or 
ever again,” and Matthew flung 
himself out of the room, slamming 
the door after him, actually causing 
her ladyship a nervous shiver, and, 
plunging his hands into the depths 
of his capacious pockets, gave vent 
to the long-suppressed whistle, and 
retired to the garden to cool him- 
self, and work off his very unusual 
amount of passion. 

In the garden, Miss Daisy Gub- 
bins was working away very briskly, 
with a very formidable pair of scis- 
sors and a basket in her little hand, 
snipping away at imaginary dead 
leaves. 

Papa Gubbins’ anger could not 
last long at sight of that dainty 
little figure, and when scissors, 
basket, dead leaves, and all were 
thrown recklessly on the well- 


trimmed turf, and the young lady 


flew to his side, hugged him first, 
and then scolded him for coming 
out in the hot sun without ‘his hat, 
old Matthew forgot all his anger, 
and a genial smile beamed on his 
honest face as he kissed the little 
maiden, and allowed himself to be 
beguiled into an account of his 
interview with Lady Hesba, and 
coaxed into granting a full pardon, 
including the payment of all debts 
contracted by his reprobate son, 
upon that son’s promising future 
amendment, which Miss Daily un- 
hesitatingly undertook to do on his 
part. 

Lady Hesba, witnessing this in- 
terview from the window of her 
chamber, was horribly shocked and 
disgusted at the extreme gushing- 
ness of her daughter, in spite of 
the first-rate education in the sup- 
—— of all natural emotion she 

ad received ; but she was absolutely 
appalled for the effect on that young 
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lady’s complexion, when she saw 
her transfer her broad-brimmed 
hat to the bald head of her papa. 
Nevertheless she knew it boded 
good for her idolized son. This 
blue-eyed laughing girl could turn 
her doating old father according to 
her maiden will, and, truth to say, 
she always used her influence for 
good, and her ladyship, knowing 
this, was content to sacrifice Daisy’s 
complexion for the sake of her 
darling boy. 

That day’s post carried away two 
letters from the Lady Hesba—one 
to her son, containing his pardon in 
the most satisfactory way his father 
could bestow it, viz., full payment 
of his debts, and an earnest request 
from herself that he should come 
home if possible for a little to talk 
matters over. Not with a view to 
his taking up partnership with his 
father, albeit oe ladyship had a 
little scheme of her own in view. 
The other letter was a pressing 
invitation to her dear sister, Lady 
Clara Standley, begging her to allow 
one of her five sweet daughters to 
come and spend the summer with 
her lonely Daisy. She did mention 
casually that FitzHerbert Hora- 
tius Pomeroy was coming home 
for some time, and also insinuated 
that it was the desire of her heart 
to see that dear boy married—money 
was not any object, she only looked 
for a goodconnection. The Stand- 
leys were unexceptionable in the 
matter of pedigree, but five daugh- 
ters and four sons were a large 
family to provide for. Lady Hesba 
was diplomatic enough in her own 
way, and knew well what she was 
about. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lavy HessBa was diplomatic, and 
her dear sister Standley could take 
a hint when it so suited her, accord- 
ingly the fourth and plainest Miss 
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Standley, maid, and baggage, arrived 
in less than a week at the Appian 
Way. . 
FitzHerbert UHoratius Pome- 
roy was not so expeditious in bis 
movements, and the mother’s heart 
was rent with terror lest her truant 
boy should fail to put in an appear- 
ance after all; but he did turn up 
at last, bringing a dear friend and 
brother officer with him, and the 
whole party are now collected at 
afternoon tea upon the lawn. 

It is a very hot afternoon, and 
the young laburnums and flowering 
shrubs afford but scanty shelter 
from the heat of the sun. Miss 
Standley thinks so, and sighs for 
the stately oaks of her father's 
broad domains ; but leaning grace- 
fully against a neighbouring shrub, 
with his dark eyes teeming with 
sentiment, and his tailoring unex- 
ceptional, was FitzHerbert Hora- 
tius Pomeroy, and already the 
young lady begins to feel that she 
might become reconciled to the 
Appian Way, and that, under some 


circumstances, life might be en- 
durable beneath the questionable 


shade of flowering shrubs and 
young laburnums. 

And Lady Hesba sat at her tea- 
table radiantly happy. 1f anything 
could cloud her contentment, and 
make her feel a shade of resentment 
against her precious son, it was 
when her eye fell upon Daisy, ap- 
parently thoroughly enjoying life 
in the company of her brother's 
friend, and she did feel that her 
dear boy ought to have known 
better than to make a bosom friend 
of a younger son, and then to bring 
him home with him, thereby throw- 
ing him into the constant society 
of a wilful girl like Daisy, who 
never would take a sensible view of 
the duty she owed to her position ; 
it really was vexatious, and Lady 
Hesba sighed. Surely every rose 
has its thorns. 

“Oh, papa! here is papa!” cried 
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Daisy, springing from her seat on 
the ground, with a degree of vigour 
and excitement which was truly 
grating to the nerves of her lady- 
mother. “ Oh, papa, here is Fitz 
come at last.” 

Old Matthew Gubbins looked 
very happy and very proud of his 
handsome son, as he shook him cor- 
dially by the hand. He was nota 
man to forgive ungraciously, and he 
certainly was not going to show on 
this their first meeting, how entirely 
he disapproved of FitzHerbert’s 
manner of life. 

He was then introduced to Cap- 
tain Fielding, and finally, after some 
faint remonstrance on his part, he was 
seated on a rug, with a cup of scald- 
ing tea in hishand. He murmured 
something about good beer being a 
much better thing, but Lady Hesba 
was sternly deaf, and Daisy covered 
his mouth with her little hands, and 
so the good man was fain to hold 
his tongue and “take the goods the 
gods provided him,” such as they 
were. 

Mr. Gubbins sat on the grass, 
and strove to shade his eyes from 
the glaring sun, and wondered much 
why rational human beings, with a 
house with plenty of chairs and 
tables in it, had the perversity to 
take tea out of doors, and subject 
themselves to such unnecessary tor- 
tures; but then he was an old man, 
and his wooing had been of a prac- 
tical nature from first to last. In 
the days when he might have en- 
joyed a blazing sun and unlimited 
insects, in company with some fair 
lass, his days were spent in a count- 
ing-house, with the din and war of 
machinery in his ears, and the only 
touch of nature near him the buzz 
of bluebottle flies. 

“ Papa,” said Miss Daisy, “now 
Fitz has come home, we are going 
to have all sorts of fun, and do you 
know we are going to have a ball.” 

“ You are, are you ?”’ said Mat- 
thew, in a resigned tone, the hot tea 
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and the hot sun reducing him to a 
very meek state. 

“ Nonsense, Daisy, who could we 
ask in this place ?” lisped FitzHer- 
bert Horatius Pomeroy ; “ there are 
no girls,” ‘ 

“No girls!” cried Daisy, with 
wide open eyes ; “1 say, Fitz, there 
are hundreds.” 

“Well, yes, such as they are; 
but I really think the factory girls 
would be preferable, there is no pre- 
tension about them,” and the exqui- 
site FitzHerbert closed his eyes, 
as if to shut out the very idea of 
anything so dreadful as the manu- 
facturing young ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The worthy Matthew contem- 
plated his son, his expression was 
half comic, half indignant. “ By 
gad!”’ he said, “ Captain Gubbins, 
you have grown very.genteel. I 
wonder, now, in town, if they have 
the same objection to the manufac- 
turing young men.” 

FitzHerbert winced, he was 
always more or less uncomfortable 
in the society of his dear papa, and 
Captain Fielding threw himself 
back on the grass and fairly roared 
laughing,— 

“ By Jove! no, sir,” he said, “ nor 
to the young ladies either for that 
matter; and I shall call it uncommon 
shabby of Fitz, if he does not let 
me have my chances—a fellow like 
me, whose face is his fortune.” 

“Oh, have your chances by all 
means,” responded Captain Gub- 
bins, “so long as I am not bored by 
the natives, I really don’t much 
care what is done.” 

Lady Hesba glanced uneasily at 
her domestic partner; doubtless, in 
the depths of her heart, she sympa- 
thized with the aristocratic instincts 
of her son, and a ball to her was 
little short of personal degradation. 
Nevertheless she knew the temper 
of her lord, and that there was a 
limit to his endurance, and seeing 
by certain signs and tokens that he 
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had had about as much of Fitz- 
Herbert’s sentiments as he was 
likely to put up with, she upset her 
tea like any awkward manufacturer’s 
wife in the district, thereby causing 
a diversion at the expense of an 
Indian china teacup, and effectually 
breaking up the party, and stop- 
ping the paternal explosion that 
FitzHerbert was so recklessly pro- 
voking. 

That night Lady Hesba had a 
long conversation with her son. She 
warned him of the folly and danger 
of his present courses, and strongly 
urged matrimony. 

“Oh, hang it, mother; will you 
never let me alone about that? Al- 
ways marry, marry, as if that would 
cure every evil under the sun; and 
who am I to marry ?” the amiable 
young man replied. 

“ My darling boy, I only speak 
for your own good; and as to who 
you are to marry,—why, there is 
your cousin, Madeline Standley.” 

“ Mother, that frightful girl!” 

“Ido not think her at all ugly, 
and even if she were, she is so lady- 
like, and so well connectedgand you 
have a certain position to keep up; 
you must marry in a certain set. 
How can I ever make you under- 
stand? Noblesse oblige!” 

“Oh, bother, mother; you are 
at that old story still; 1 don’t see 
why the devil I should be tied toa 
frightful girl, because my maternal 
grandfather was a lord; I have an 
idea, I know it is an exploded one 
in modern society, that a man is the 
happier for loving his wife, and who 
could love that sandy-complexioned 
little creature, without an idea but 
dress.” 

“T don’t know how you can know 
much about her ideas, on such a 
slight acquaintance,” said her lady- 
ship, feeling she had been premature 
in mentioning her wishes with re- 
gard to the young lady in question, 
“she is a most thoroughly good 
amiable girl.” 
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“So are lots of the factory girls, 
besides being much prettier to look 
at. I doubt if it would not be much 
better to marry one of them at 
once, and end the whole matter.’ 
There was a bitterness in the young 
man’s tone, and a reckless defi- 
ance in his air, which terrified his 
= Pane tnd he had so often lat- 
terly referred to factory girls, and 
seemed so averse to eligible young 
ladies,— what could it mean ? 

“ FitzHerbert,” she said, gently, 
“ dear boy,” smoothing, with tender 
loving hands, his soft dark hair, 
“don’t be angry with your old 
mother, it is for your own good 
I speak, but I will say no more 
now,” and she tenderly kissed his 
forehead. 

The young man’s heart was soft- 
ened, he did love his mother, and 
returning her kiss warmly, he pro- 
mised to try and do all she wished. 

Apparently Captain FitzHerbert 
really did mean to keep his promise 
to his mother, and act up to her 
wishes with regard to his cousin, he 


became very attentive to that young 


lady. Phey played billiards to- 
gether, and dawdled over croquet, 
and lingered under the young la- 
burnums ’neath the dusky shades of 
night, but if they did, 20 did Cap- 
tain Fielding and Daisy, and what 
was Lady Hesba todo? The gal- 
lant Captain had collectively and 
individually informed the family 
that he had not a penny wherewith 
to bless himself, and having done 
this, he apparently considered him- 
self relieved from all further re- 
sponsibility. 

Lady Hesba scolded her daughter, 
whenever she could pounce upon 
that damsel alone, which Miss Daisy 
took good care should not be often, 
and she argued and remonstrated 
with Mr. Gubbins, but all in vain, 
the old gentleman invariably re- 
torted that it was FitzHerbert 
who had brought the Captain there ; 
and further added, that he was 
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rather agreeably surprised to find 
that his son was so discerning as to 
have selected such an honest good 
fellow for a friend. 

The Captain, wholly unconscious 
of being such a bone of contention, 
did, nevertheless, occasionally inti- 
mate in a vague way, “that he must 
be thinking of going some day,” 
albeit the “some day,” so ardently 
longed for by Lady Hesba, seemed 
a long time coming, and then the 
ball was really settled for the last 
day of June, so of course Captain 
Fielding must remain for it. 

“There will be ever so many 
heiresses, with no end of money,” 
Miss Daisy said, pouting her red 
lips, “ and you know it is a duty 
you owe to society to try and better 
yourself, you said so.” 

*“ Did I, Miss Daisy ? That was 
before I knew you.” 

** No, it was not; don’t be hypo- 
critical, because that is a great deal 
worse than anything.” 

Miss Daisy looked as if she were 
going to cry, but she did not; 
whatever the Captain said, it had 
a totally different effect upon the 
young haar, and she looked more 
radiant and happy, if possible, than 
usual, as her fingers wandered 
dreamily over the keys of the 
piano in the dim starlight. 

And FitzHerbert, poor fellow, out 
on the terrace, in the cold light 
of the moon, found it very hard 
work to say sweet nothings to the 
insipid little girl by his side, albeit 
he knew she was really a good little 
soul, in spite of her education, and 
wanted but the faintest encourage- 
ment from him to love him with 
all the power of her stupid little 
heart. 

Looking up at his divine brown 
eyes, misty and fathomless ’neath 
the cold light of stars, she saw not 
the form of a sweet-faced factory 
girl that stood ever between her 
and him, whose rare pale beauty 
had so twined itself round the 
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young man’s heart, that all other 
women were as naught to him. 

Ob, FitzHerbert Horatius Pome- 
roy, it was a hard lesson for even 
your mother’s son to learn that a 
factory girl’s heart was as nothing 
in the balance, that man’s honour 
to such as her was dishonour, her 
marred life as nothing. Love and 
faith were empty words; rank and 
fashion, Mammon’s gods, were for 
him. 

“ Noblesse Oblige.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the margin of the river, a little 
removed from a large factory, with 
its tall chimneys, and roaring fur- 
naces, were a group of cottages, 
which almost formed a little village 
of themselves, where dwelt the 
overseers and better paid “ hands” 
of Matthew Gubbins’ cotton manu- 
factory. 

There were two or three general 
shops and a post-office in the little 
street, if street it could be called, 
where every house had its bit of 
garden in front, including even the 
shops. A little removed from the 
other houses, with even a greater 
attempt at decoration in the small 
plot of ground that surrounded it, 
with climbers neatly trained against 
the walls and over the rustic porch, 
stood the abode of the widow Fair- 
brother; her husband had been over- 
seer, and her only son high up in 
the manufactory, when one glaring 
hot summer the cholera had come 
stalking down on the overcrowded 
town, and in spite of town council- 
lors and sanitary commissioners, 
and all other important functiona- 
ries, civil and official, Death on 
his white horse rode rampant 
through the teeming lodging-houses 
and narrow ways of the city; the 
“hands” rapidly thinned, “ the 
workers ceased because they were 
few,” and the doors were shut in the 
streets, “and there was mourning 
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and lamentation and woe; but 
mourning for the poor is too ex- 
peers a luxury to be indulged in 
ong, and when the father was 
borne away to the yawning grave 
over yonder on the green hill-side, 
where the daisies and cowslips were 
wont to bloom but ever more to be 
a field of terror,” the mother had 
naught left but to put her shoulder 
to the wheel, and work double tides 
for the fatherless children that were 
left. 

And thus it had been with Dame 
Fairbrother; first her husband went, 
and then her stalwart son, and then 
her son’s young wife, and she was 
left with a wailing babe of some 
few months old and a sturdy boy 
of three years. 

Matthew Gubbins was a truly 
humane map, and everything a kind 
master could do to alleviate the 
sorrows of those dependent upon 
him he did. The widow Fair- 
brother was given her cottage rent 
free, and some light work in the 
factory, whereby she could earn 
enough to maintain herself and her 
grandchildren. When years went 
on and the children were old enough, 
they both obtained employment 
from the same kind master, and 
they became his special favourites; 
he took every opportunity of benefit- 
ing them, and when the young Fitz- 
Herbert was at home from school 
young Mark Fairbrother became a 
kind of attendant or humble com- 
panion to his master’s son; many a 
day’s birds’ nesting or trout-fishing 
the boys had had together, and 
many a pleasant hour they had 
wandered in the meadows by the 
river side, and with them almost 
always was little Jael Fairbrother, 
now no longer a wailing infant, but 
a sweet little maiden with dove-like 
eyes, and nut-brown curls, blithe 
and gay, in spite of the great sorrow 
that had desolated her childhood, 
and the constant groans and sighs 
of her grandmother, an austere 
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woman of the strictest school of 
Methodists, “ who had herself been 
saved so as by fire,” and could make 
no allowance for the fair young girl 
to whom life was all beautiful, and 
grief, so far, only a tradition. But 
the days were to come when the 
iron was to enter into her own soul, 
and she was to drain the bitter cup 
of sorrow to the very dregs. 

When Mark Fairbrother was a 
handsome young lad of about one 
or two-and-twenty years of age, and 
FitzHerbert Horatius Pomeroy, 
who had got his commission, was at 
home on leave, a terrible disaster 
took place; Mr. Gubbins’ safe was 
robbed, one night, of one hundred 
pounds, and the robbery was un- 
doubtedly traced to young Mark 
Fairbrother. When the lad was ar- 
rested and brought before a magis- 
trate, he made no defence, he only 
said, “The young master could 
save me if he liked.” But appa- 
rently the young master did not 
like; he returned to his regiment, 
and the youth remained in prison 
until the spring assizes, then he 
stood his trial, and was convicted, 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. People said that he 
was let off too easy, owing to Mr. 
Gubbins’ influence used in his be- 
half, but the young master never 
appeared. 

When Mark first stood in the 
dock, his eyes once wandered round 
the court, as if in search of some 
one; but that some one was not 
there, and Mark Fairbrother left 
the court to return to his cell a 
condemned felon. 

And Jael—gay, laughing Jael— 
what of her? For weeks she lay 
tossing on her bed, in the wild 
delirium of fever, and then she 
rose, the ghost of the girl that had 
been, shorn of the wealth of her 
chestnut hair, moving about among 
her comrades, silent, sad, almost 
sullen, in her stern refusal of all 
sympathy or condolence. 
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In the autumn FitzHerbert 
Horatius Pomeroy came home, and 
soon found his way to the cottage 
of the widow Fairbrother, as well 
kept and trim-as ever—such was the 
pride of the stern old woman—but 
Jael was gone. At first the widow 
refused to give the young man any 
information of her whereabouts, but 
by dint of perseverance, he at 
length discovered that she was gone 
away, to a distant village, iu a far 
off western county, to her dead 
mother’s people; where, the doctor 
said, the balmy sea breezes and the 
soft mountain air might restore 
health and vigour to the nervous 
system, which had been so rudely 
shocked. 

Very shortly after this discovery, 
FitzHerbert bid his family good 
bye, finding out rather suddenly 
that a walking tour in South Wales 
was absolutely necessary to recruit 
his health, before returning to his 
arduous duties as a soldier. 

And now two years are past, and 
Jael, back in her old home, knows 
that Mark must have left his prison, 
ere this ; but he has never returned 
nor written, and she must wonder 
and weep in silence and alone, for 
to the stern old grandmother he is 
as completely dead as if she had 
seen the coffin-lid closed over him, 
as she did on his father and his 
grandfather, more than eighteen 
years before. 


{June 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE was much preparation and 
decoration in the house of Gubbins 
on the day of the thirtieth of June. 

There had been an early dinner, 
and great general discomfort and 
scrambling, not that these things 
need have been at all necessary, but 
such is the way of women, and half 
the pleasure of a ball, in the coun- 
try, is the total annihilation of all 
domestic rules and regulations, the 
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eating of meals at irregular periods 
in irregular places, and the hunting 
of all males in the establishment 
into obseure corners and rendering 
it a thing impossible for them to 
get even a comfortable chair to sit 
upon. 

Captain Fielding declining obseur- 
ity and inactivity, entered with great 
zest into the spirit of the affair, en- 
davgering his precious limbs on the 
tops of ladders precariously situated, 
rendering imminent the destruction 
of entire rows of hot-house plants, 
tying up Chinese lanterns, assisted 
by Daisy, and otherwise putting 
himself considerably in the way of 
the professional decorators, who 
sympathized but little in the love- 


-makings of youth, looking more to 


practical results in the art of de- 
corating in a business point of view. 

And Madeline Standley—how did 
she feel in all this busy scene? 
Poor little soul, she would gladly 
have enjoyed it all if she could; 
gladly would she have held nails and 
twine, and every other equally un- 
aristocratic implement for her hero, 
if only he had been there to use them. 
But alas! FitzHerbert Horatius 
Pomeroy had declined to have any- 
thing to say to the laborious part of 
the entertainment. It was no labour 
of love to him to get flushed and 
over-heated, and bruise his aristo- 
cratic fingers hammering nails for 
the sake of having them tied up 
by his sandy-complexioned little 
cousin; and so, directly after the 
early dinner, whereat he growled 
exceedingly, he betook himself clear 
off the premises. 

Madeline, so deserted, retired to 
her room, and had her dress laid 
out, and looked at it, and rather 
took it out of her maid; but then, 
poor girl ! what else was left for her? 
The bruised, disappointed little heart 
should find vent some way, and 
what more natural object than her 
maid P—however, she was to dance 
the first dance with her cousin, 
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that was the one excitement, the 
hope that kept her up, and to be 
worthy of her glorious Apollo in 
her garments was the height of 
her feeble ambition. 

On the banks of the river, nearly 
a mile from the Appian Way, where 
the rare sight was to be seen of a 
few trees clustering together, Fitz- 
Herbert Horatius Pomeroy was 
reclining gracefully on the grass, en- 
joying a fragrant weed. He had been 
there for some considerable time, 
and was apparently waiting for some- 
body, at whose non-appearance he 
was begining to wax impatient. He 
sat up and looked about him, and lay 
down again, and watched and wait- 
ed, and at last she came, walking 
swiftly, with a light elastic tread, 
her nut-brown hair rolled in heavy 
coils round her small well-shaped 
head, her plain cotton dress fresh 
and clean, brightened up by a bow 
of pink ribbon fastening her linen 
collar at the front, a flush upon ber 
usually pale cheek, and the love light 
dancing in her eyes. Jael Fair- 
brother stood by his side. For one 
moment it seemed to the young 
man that all his mother’s words 
were naught, and that the sandy- 
complexioned little cousin at home 
was but a horrid dream. She stood 
by his side again, this girl in her 
peerless beauty,—one of nature’s 
nobility, a very queen to look at,— 
his own, all his own! oh why should 
aught come between those two? 
Noblesse oblige, forsooth ! He took 
her in his arms, and kissed her 
passionately, and then his arms 
relaxed their hold aad fell power- 
less by his side; his mother’s words 
and hopes and plans, and his own 
too, came rushing back upon his 
mind. Could he give up all for her— 
position, ambition ? It behoved him 
more than other men to be careful 
whom he wed ; he had to counteraet 
the Gubbins’ connection. He put 
the girl from him gently with a 
heavy sigh. 
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Jae] looked up at him lovingly. 

“ What is it, FitzHerbert,” she 
said, “are you angry with me for 
keeping you so long?” 

“No,” he said listlessly; “did you 
get my note?” 

“ Yes, two hours ago, but I could 
not get leave from the factory any 
sooner. Oh, FitzHerbert,” she said 
suddenly, taking his hand and press- 
ing it to her lips, ‘ FitzHerbert, 
when is this toend? It is nearly 
two years now, and you have been 
promising me so long.” 

The young man moved uneasily, 
and his colour came and went. His 
voice, too, was faltering and unsteady 
when he essayed to speak the words 
he resolved to do. “ Jael,” he said, 
“it is about that very thing I have 
come to speak to you; it must be 
all over between us, it was a great 
mistake from first to last.” 

The girl sprang from his side, and 
stood before him with quivering lips 
and flashing eyes. 

“A mistake,” she said. “Oh God, 
FitzHerbert, what do you mean? A 
mistake that you and I were married 
twelve months ago last autumn, in 
the early morning, in the little 
ehurch among the Welsh hills, so 
far away?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“Speak,” she cried passionately. 

“ Well, Jael, I doubt if it were 
a legal marriage.” 

“ Doubt!” she echoed scornfully. 
. “You doubt if it were a legal 

marriage? No, Captain FitzHerbert, 
you do not doubt it; you have not 
et learned to tell a falsehood, and 
ook the woman you would wrong 
so wickedly in the face; you know 
you were truly married to me.” 

There was an anxious inquiring 
look in the girl’s face, as she made 
this assertion, and then, all her tone 
changing to one of wild entreaty, 
she threw herself at his feet. 

“Qh tell me, for the love of 
God,” she cried, “that it is not 
true—that Iam not the ruined out- 
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cast your words would make me 
this day.” 

The young man stooped to raise 
her from the ground. He had a 
terrible part to play. How could he 
make this girl understand the per- 
plexity of his position, all his nobler 
nature pleading her cause, all the 
true love of bis heart with her? 
What did she care for his mother’s 
false French phrase, or the falser 
doctrine it contained? He looked 
sorely troubled. 

“‘ Jae),” he said, “ dear Jael, lis- 
ten to me for one moment;” but 
she sprang quickly from bis grasp. 

‘Don’t touch me, sir,” she said ; 
“T am none of yours now, your 
own words have said it; but oh, I 
trusted you so, God help me!” 

“ Listen to me, sir,” she con- 
tinued quickly. “If it is only that 
you are tired of me, that you want 
me no more, that you want to 
marry some lady in your own rank, 
say it at once.” 

“ Jael,” he almost sobbed, “ I must 
say it is true—not that I do not love 
you as much as ever ; I swear to you 
no woman living can ever be to me 
what you were and are.” 

“ Hush, sir,” she cried fiercely; 
“keep such words for those that 
value them, they are only insults 
to me, and double insults to the 
lady you want to marry, whoever 
she may be.” 

“Oh! Jael, do not be so hard on 
me, my life is desolate enough as 
it is; but you shall never want nor 
have to work for your bread. I 
will give you money enough to go 
to any part of the world you may 
choose, and keep you like a lady.” 

“ Money, you poor pitiful crea- 
ture! do you think I would take 
your money? no, not if I had to 
beg my bread from door to door. 
I shall stay where I am,.sir, but 
you need not be afraid of me;” 
and the girl drew herself up 
proudly before him, but her face 
was ashy white as she continued, 
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in a firm steady voice, “I pro- 
mise you, sir, you shall never be 
troubled by me again. You can 
bring your bride here and dress 
her in silks and satins, and my 
lips shall be sealed, and she shall 
never hear of the poor friendless 
girl you swore to love and cherish 
before God’s altar, in God’s church; 
for it was a guod marriage, sir, and 
you know it. No need to lie to me; 
but, sir, no one else need ever know. 
You are free from me, sir—free as 
if we had never met; your own 
conscience must settle the rest,’— 
and a scornful smile flitted over 
her pale face,—“ and now, sir, good 
bye for ever.” 

‘*‘Jaei! Jael! for Heaven’s sake, do 
not leave me so!” cried the young 
man passionately ; “shake hands 
once—only once. for evermore— 
before you go;” but the girl sped 
swiftly away. 

Captain FitzHerbert sprang for- 
ward as if to follow her, and then 
stopped short. At his feet lay the 
little pink ribbon she had worn at 
her fair white throat. He stooped 
and picked it up, and pressing it to 
his lips flung himself on the ground, 
and moaned in the very anguish of 
his troubled heart,“ Oh! Jael, Jael, 
how could you leave me so !—oh, my 
darling, my darling, come back! Ah! 
I knew she would,” he cried, spring- 
ing tohis feet; “see! she has stopped, 
and is looking back. Jael, my own, I 
knew you could not leave me so.” 

Ab! who shall say that there was 
not a wild longing after truth and 
virtue in the young man’s heart 
that day? Oh, Jael, if thy good angel 
would only bring thee back to him 
now, thy wrongs might all be right- 
ed, and a great crime have been for 
ever left undone! Ah! who can 
tell—who can tell ? 

Unseen and unheard of by the 
young man who had so cruelly 
wronged her, another pair of eyes 
were watching the girl's retreating 
figure—a wild and haggard pair of 
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eyes, set in awildand haggard face— 
the eyes of a wretched weary-look- 
ing man, with worn shoes and 
travel-stained garments, who had 
flung himself on the long grass to 
rest, waiting for the shades of night 
to cover him ere he entered the 
town. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Stow y, slowly, the great sun roll- 
ed its course through the heavens on 
this evening of the thirtieth of June, 
until it dropt in a great red ball 
behind the distant hills. Dame 
Fairbrother lit her little lamp and 
sat with her friend and gossip, 
Mrs. Price of the Post-office, who 
had dropt in to have her usual 
evening chat. And the old ladies 
sat and waited and watched until 
the great factory clock went the 
half-hour after nine, but never & 
sign of Jael. The old dame was 
sorely troubled. “Ah me! you havé 
to thank the Lord, Martha, that took 
yours while they were all young, 
before they bowed your old head 
down with sorrow and disgrace, 
she groaned, “filling your old age 
with care and anxiety.” 

Dame Price, in the depths of het 
heart, hardly agreed with her friend; 
but she was a good woman, and 
alone and desolate. In ber old age 
she had learned to say, “Thy will 
be done;” and when, at first, with 
streaming eyes and aching heart 
she said these words, poor soul! she 
tried to think she meant them ; and 
so in time, in God’s great mercy, 
her lonely life became endurable, 
and she could gossip with a friend 
over a cup of tea, and be as cheery 
as the best; but she always hada 
kind word to say for the young, and 
an excuse to make for their trifling 
misdemeanours, and very scant sym 
pathy for the moans and lamen- 
tations of her friend. 

“Well, Rebecca,” she remo “if 
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Ihave to thank the Lord—as surely 

I have, for bis ways are always 
best—for bringing those I loved 
home early before the burden and 
heat of the day, surely you have to 
thank Him equally for sparing Jael 
to you, to be a comfort and a bless- 
ing to you in your old age.” 

“ A blessing!” the old woman re- 
peated sternly, “when my mind is 
exercised day and night praying the 
Lord to turn her silly heart from 
vanity; but his face is turned away, 
and his ear is deaf, so that He will 
not bear, and the wench plaits her 
hair, and sticks gewgaws of coloured 
ribbons in her dress, and sets her- 
self up in ways unseemly in one of 
her class ; and now, in the dark hours 
of the night, where is she P—at no 
good, I warrant you—the Lord be 
merciful to me!” 

“Ah! Rebecca, I doubt if the 
Lord will be merciful to you in the 
way you choose to order Him to be ; 
it was his will to give the girl 
beautiful hair, and, to my mind, she 
wears it as neat as any maid can. 
And as toa bit of a pink bow, it 
would be a poor world if a young 
lass might not make herself a bit 
smart when she went out.” 

“ And where did she go to? and 
where is she now, Martha ?—answer 
me that.” 

“ Well, surely, it is late,” acqui- 
esced Dame Price ; “and it is not 
like Jael to be gadding at this late 
hour, but you will find she has 
some good reason to-night. Ab, 
listen! here she comes,” continued the 

_ old lady triumphantly ; “I knew she 
would not be-long. Well, lass,” she 
said as Jael entered theroom,“‘where 
have you been? Granny and I were 
beginning to be a bit uneasy about 

ou.” 

The girl looked at her granny. 

“ Well,” said Dame Fairbrother 
sternly, “‘ why don’t you answer— 
where have you been?” 

“Only walking by the river, 
granny.” 
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“Walking by the river at. this 
hour alone?” 

The girl hesitated for a little, and 
then said, “ Yes, granny, alone!” 

“ And I tell thee that is a false- 
hood,” cried the old woman angrily. 
Ye never were alone; I know what 
girls are, and you are no better than 
the rest.” 

An angry flush rose on the girl’s 
cheek, and she seemed as if she 
were going to speak, but she check- 
ed herself with a heavy sigh. 

Dame Price interfered good- 
humouredly, “Ah! Rebecca,” she 
said, I warrant Jael was.in no bad 
company.” 

“What business has she to keep 
any company at all ?” continued the 
old woman harshly, “ The daughter 
of godly parents, whom the Lord 
thought too good for this world, to 
be gadding and sparking with the 
low fellows of the town!” 

“Granny, how can you—how dare 
you—speak like that to me?” 

“Aye! Ican, and will too; you, 
that are fast bringing shame on the 
holy name your sainted father gave 
you, when he held you in his dying 
arms and named you after one who 
was blessed among women.” 

“And you tell me she was blessed 
among women,” cried the girl ex- 
citedly,—“‘she, who took the hammer 
and the nail and treacherously slew 
the man who trusted her. Aud what 
would you say to me if I went and 
did likewise—if I took the hammer 
and slew the man that sorely 
wronged me, and left him lying 
murdered where he lay—would I be 
blessed among women, if I rid the 
world of such as he ?” and, throwing 
herself on a chair, the girl laughed 
wildly. 

Widow Fairbrother was too 
scared to speak, but Dame Price 
said kindly, “ Ah! lass, you are 
speaking wildly ; the wite of Heber 
the Kenite slew the enemy of the 
Lord; she would have had no more 
right to avenge herself of an 
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enemy of her own than you would 
have, poor lass ! if ye had one—which 
may God forbid!” 

“Oh, no, I have no enemy—what 
enemy would the like of me have ? ” 
said the girl in a half-mocking half- 
fierce tone. 

“Jael, if ye stayed at home, and 
kept- no company, ye would have 
neither friends nor enemies,” said 
her old grandmother, in a gentler 
tone than usual, “and that is far 
better for a girl such as you.” 

“Yes, granny,” cried the girl, 
springing up and clasping her 
hands passionately, “ you are right ; 
a girl such as me should have no 
friends, or love, or feelings in life. 
We should be born with fair faces 
and no feelings, to be the sport 
and playthings of—no matter who. 
There, granny, I have been talking 
nonsense, never heed what I say ;” 
and, stooping down, she kissed the 
old woman gently, and went hur- 
riedly upstairs to her own little 
room. There her old granny, now 
thoroughly frightened, heard - her 
walking up and down through the 
long watches of the night. 

Dame Price went home sadly 
mystified and scared at the girl’s 
wild manner, and fierce wild words— 
words that came back to her with a 
terrible meaning when the city rang 
with a great crime done, and a great 
‘sorrow ; and a mother desolated in 
her gorgeous home, knew no mercy 
in her anguish, but cried aloud for 
vengeance, when, with mounted 
trumpeters, and javelin men, and 
plunging horses, and all the pomp 
and majesty of justice, the judge 
made his solemn entry into the 
town, and took up his seat in the 
crowded court, where the sea of 
eager faces surged to and fro, and a 
eta girl, with heavy eyes and 

loodless lips, stood at the bar of 
justice arraigned for “ Murder!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Mape.ine Sranprizy stood 
before her cheval glass in all the 
glory of blue and silver; her dress 
was perfect, and everything that 
art and money could do had most 
certainly been done for her; and, 
truth to say, she was a success ; she 
was one of those colourless little 
bodies for whom dress can do won- 
ders. And then there was an un- 
wonted flush upon her sallow cheek 
and a sparkle in her eye,— 


* For he will see it on to-night, 
And at the thought her colour 
burned,” 


Surely, poor girl, she may be for- 
given the smile of gratified vanity 
that played about her mouth and 
made her look her very best ; for 
was she not all loyal to him, and all 
the charms and graces of all other 
swells utterly lost upon her? Down 
the broad stairs she crept, and 
through the gorgeous suite of rooms, 
blazing with light, and gilding, and 
flowers, and there, awaiting the ar- 
rival of their guests, stood the 
family of the Gubbinses—all save 
one. 

FitzHerbert Horatius Pomeroy, 
wliere was he? Not there. The 
light died out of her eyes, and the 
glory of her garments. was for- 
gotten; but then it was early yet, 
and, truth to say, this adorable 

outh was never remarkable for 

is punctuality, so the damsel 

took heart of grace again, and 
then the guests began to arrive, 
carriage after carriage, and the 
rooms began to fill, and the music 
began to play, and still no Fits. 
Herbert! Mr. Gubbins made some 
caustic remarks to Lady Hesba on 
the good manners of her son, and 
the bosom of the lady herself was 
troubled and uneasy ; for she did feel 
that her darling boy was just going 
43—2 ; 
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a little too far, and she saw Madeline 
sitting out that dance with a weary 
dejected face—that dance to which, 
oor child! she had been looking 
orward solong. Daisy would have 
got her cousin plenty of partners, 
and felt very angry with her 
brother for poor Madeline’s sake; 
but the girl refused them all, she 
had no heart to enjoy herself, nor 
was she made of the metal that 
— make believe as though she 


_ Daisy fell back upon Captain 
Fielding, and consoled herself by 
abusing men in general to him, 
and finally eliciting the remark from 
that gentleman, “ that he thought 
Miss Daisy was rather cross.” 

“ And so I am,”’ admitted Miss 
Daisy, her blue eyes filling with 
tears, and her loving little heart 
bleeding, as the night wore on, for 
the poor dejected cousin, to whom 
it was a mockery, and a weary, 
weary failure. 

* And so would you be if you 
saw things all going wrong; be- 
sides, I do think it is so queer of 
FitzHerbert. I know he is reck- 
less, and not very careful about 
vexing papa, but then, for mamma’s 
sake, is it not odd?” 

“ Well, yes,” responded the Cap- 
tain, “ but FitzHerbert is an odd 
fellow, and you must remember 
he displayed no great zeal for this 
entertainment all through.” 

“Well, no, he certainly did not,” 
said Daisy, “ but it is a pity for 
poor Madeline; do look how sad 
she looks.” 

“ Yes, indeed ;”” and the Captain 
screwed up his face into a look of 
doubtful sympathy. 

“You see before you, Miss 
Daisy, an awful warning of the 
effects of having only one string 
to ow bow. Now, if she had only 
had the good taste to take a fanc 
to a nice young fellow like me, t 
might have done to console her 
while Fitz was away ; but, upon my 
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honour,” continued the gentleman, 
solemnly, “I know you will hardly 
believe it, but positively she does 
not like me. I know it for a fact.” 

“TI am sure I am not one bit 
surprised,” said Miss Daisy, saucily; 
“ IT don’t know who could.” 

“ You do, Miss Daisy, you know 
you do; don’t break my heart by 
saying you don’t, and cause me to 
do some desperate deed of despair,” 
and Captain Fielding threw the 
most tragic expression into his face 
that it was possible for that very 
jolly countenance to assume. 

* No, I don’t; and if I ever 
liked you at all, I hate you now, 
because you are laughing at me, 
and you have no sympathy.” 

“ Miss Daisy, 1 am the soul of 
sympathy; and as to laughing at 
you, I am perfectly lacerated in 
my feelings at your even saying 
such a thing.” 

“Captain Fielding, I beg your 
pardon, sir, for one moment,” in- 
terrupted a footman, touching the 
Captain’s arm. 

“ What is it?” said the Captain, 
not, it is to be feared, in the most 
amiable tone of voice, mentally 
giving the reverse of his blessing to 
the unfortunate domestic,—“ what 
is the row?” 

* Oh, sir, it is terrible; come out 
here until I tell you. Captain Fitz- 
Herbert, sir, is murdered—found 
lying dead in the water meadow. 
The police are here, sir, and who is 
to tell my master or my lady, sir, 
and the house full of company ? 
Oh, sir! what is to be done?” 

“ My God!” cried Captain Field- 
ing, fairly stunned for the moment, 
“what do you mean? What do 
you say? Where are the police?” 

“Tt is as true as death, sir; the 
police are here, sir.” 

Captain Fielding followed the 
servant downstairs to the back 
yard, where, knowing of the fes- 
tivity that was going on, the police 
had come up as privately as they 
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could, and from them Captain 
Fielding heard all the details so 
far as they were known. The 
murdered man had been found by 
one of the factory hands, who had 
at once recognized him, and imme- 
diately given the alarm to the 
police, and they had conveyed him 
as quietly as they could to the 
gate lodge, where he now lay, and 
the thing was how to tell his father. 

Captain Fielding knew that he 
should be told at once; with all the 
strange servants and people about, 
it would soon become known, so he 
went in search of his host, good old 
honest Matthew, for whom the 
young man had a real regard and 
esteem. It was a terrible task to 
perform, and he never knew how he 
did it, or what he said; it was all 
a hurry and confusion to him. In 
spite of all his precautions, it 
seemed as if the whole company 
knew it simultaneously, — Lady 


Hesba fainting dead away, poor 
Daisy, with wild distracted cries, 


_ leaning over her ; the father, white- 
faced and dazed-looking, trying, 
_ old man! to be calm and col- 
ected ; the livid-faced girl, in her 
crushed and tumbled finery,who had 
no right to mourn, and yet bad the 
greatest right of all. 

The rush and hurry of departing 


guests, the cries and moans of 


women running to and fro, the 


flaring lights, and faded flowers, - 


and dishevelled dresses looking 
crushed and tawdry in the grey 
light of the early morn; and then, 
in the dead silence, when the last 
guest had departed, and the great 
red sun came rolling up in the 
east, and the little birds woke, 
chirping, up in the young laburnum 
trees, and the joyous world burst 
forth in life and song, the dead man 
was carried to his home, with his 


rare beauty marred and blighted in 


the terrible manner of his death. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Yes, on this first of July, the 
world woke up with a joyous burst 
of song, and the windows were 
opened in the neat cottages to let 
in the fresh morning air, and the 
women, singing blithely, went about 
their usual avocations, and the 
children played and shouted in the 
gladness of youth and health, and 
the factory hands came trooping in 
to their work; but in the gorgeous 
chambers of the master’s dwelling 
no blind was drawn up to let in 
the joyous light of day, and there 
was wild wailing for the heir that 
was dead—not by the visitation of 
God, with loving looks around him, 
and a tender hand clasped in his to 
bear him company to the very bor- 
ders of the valley of the shadow of 
death, but struck down by the 
brutal hand of the murderer, in the 
flower of his youth and strength; 
this moment a very Apollo in his 
beauty, the next a disfigured loath- 
some object, unseemly for a loving 
mother’s eye to look upon, with a 
scarred and ghastly countenance, fit 
only to be covered up at once and 
buried out of sight. 

Jael Fairbrother and her grand- 
mother were done their early break- 
fast, and with a weary listless 
manner the girl had washed u 
their few breakfast things, an 
tidied up the little room. She ought 
to have been at her work at the 
factory long ago, and two or three 
times the grandmother reminded 
her of the lateness of the hour, but 
Jael seemed quite indifferent ; she 
made no answer to her granny, but 
neither did she make any effort to 
hurry to her work. The old dame 
was greatly troubled in her mind, 
and was contemplating slipping out 
quietly to have a word with her 
minister on the subject of the girl’s 
strange conduct, when the door of 
the little dwelling opened, and a cou- 
ple of policemen entered the room. 
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The widow sprang up with a 

terrified look, it was more than two 

since she had had such visi- 

tors before, but what could they 
come for now ? 

Jael started, too, and a wild in- 
quiring look came in her sweet blue 
eyes, but she spake never a word, not 
even when, with a hesitating man- 
ner, and as gently as such a deed 
could be done, the police .con- 
stable arrested her for the murder 
of Captain FitzHerbert Gubbins, 
found killed in the water meadow, 
between the hours of one and 
two of that morning. She stag- 
gered visibly, and the colour first 
rushed to cheek and brow, then 
slowly ebbed away, leaving her 
ashy white and ghastly; a film 
seemed to cross her eyes, and her 
bosom rose and fell ; her lips moved 
as if she said some words, but no 
sound came forth ; she stood utterly 

rostrated, bewildered, numbed. 

ot so the old lady, her grand- 
mother, who with fierce and angry 
imprecations called on the girl to 
say that it was false, before she left 
her roof with a heavy curse upon 
her head. The girl, trembling in 
every limb, seemed powerless to 
_— The policeman angrily bade 
the old woman hold her tongue; 
and Mrs. Price, hurrying in (for 
very soon the whole village knew 
the terrible report), tried to soothe 
and quiet her old friend, who at 
length, overcome by her own = 
sionate grief, sat down on a chair 
and rocked herself to and fro. 

A crowd began to collect now, 
and the police were anxious to get 
the girl away at once; she rose 
with tottering limbs and followed 
them to the door, then, looking back, 
she seemed at last to gain the power 
of speech. 

“Granny,” she said, “I don’t 
understand it all yet; I am dazed 
and stupid like, but I never did 
it ; oh, otha did it, so help me 
God!” 
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And so she said again before the 
magistrates, but with little avail; 
they considered the evidence too 
strong against her, and so she was 
committed to stand her trial at the 
ensuing assizes. Captain FitzHer- 
bert Horatius Pomeroy Gubbins 
was buried; “he shall return no 
more to his house, and his place 
shall know him no more.” And the 
mother lay in her darkened cham- 
ber, and refused to be comforted 
for her son, for he was not; and 
the poor dejected cousin, with her 
much-despised sandy complexion, 
betook herself to her paternal halls, 
but found small consolation in the 
stately oaks and ancient grandeur 
of that aristocratic home ; for, had 
she not learned to love the young 
laburnums and glittering terraces 
of the Appian Way, and to believe 
that, amid all the fair youths of 
England, none could ever be so fair 
for her as the youth who was lying 
buried under the yew-trees in the 
lonely cemetery in the far-off manu- 
facturing town ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


Turoven the blazing days and sul- 
try nights of July, Jael Fairbrother 
lay in her dreary prison, and at 


- length the judges came, and the stir 


and bustle of the assizes began, 
The girl, wan, worn, and emaciated 
looking, took her place at the bar 
of justice. 

The first witness produced was a 
little old man, one Isaac Jones by 
name, parish clerk in the little vil- 
lage of Llandeloy, in the Welsh 
bills far away; in his hands he held 
a paper, the copy of the register of 
marriage of FitzHerbert Gubbins 
and Jael Fairbrother. Jael’s forti- 
tude seemed almost to forsake her 
when she saw this little old man, 
and she swayed and tottered so in 
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the dock, that the judge ordered 
her to have a chair to sit on. 

Nevertheless, this man had but 
little to say; then he showed the 
paper, and stated that he had been 
the only wituess present, when one 
early morning those two had been 
married by the Rev. David Williams, 
now dead. No, they had no Jicence! 
Neither of them resided in the 
parish, though he believed the 
maid had been residing for some 
time in a neighbouring town. 
Well, the marriage was irregular; 
yes, he must admit that it was; 
oe Mr. Williams had been 

ribed by the gentleman; he had 
a large family, and was very poor; 
the gentleman did give him (Isaac 
Jones) ten shillings; the Rev. Mr. 
Williams was dead ; he died the fol- 
lowing winter, of a bad fever. And 
then this witness went down, 

A little girl, of about fourteen 
years of age, came next. She re- 


membered the thirtieth of June, 
about three o’clock—or it might be 


more—on that day ; Capt. Gubbins 
gave her five shillings, and a little 
note ; it had no direction on it, but 
he desired her to give it to Juel 
Fairbrother, and to bold her tongue ; 
she did give it to her, and saw her 
blush, and a look like great gladness 
came into her face; yes, she did 
guess the Captain was Jael’s lover; 
she saw bim turn into the water 
meadow when he gave her the 
note. 

The girl at the next loom to Jael 
came next; she saw Jael get the 
note, and remarked the happy look 
come in her face; no, she did not 
know who it was from; Jael was 
very close and stand off with the 
factory people always. poe | left 
the factory together; Jael ran 
nearly the whole way home. She 
lived in the same street with Jael; 


she saw the girl going out about, 


half an hour later; she had changed 
her dress and wore a bow of pink 
ribbon at her throat; yes, that 
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might be the ribbon; yes, it was 
the ribbon, she was certain. This 
to a lawyer, who showed her a 
crushed and blood-bespattered little 
ink knot of ribbon. She saw 

ael take the turn to the water 
meadow, for she could not see the 
turn from the street; but she fol- 
lowed Jael a little bit; maybe it 
was curiosity. 

Then came a man who had come 
a short cut through the water 
meadow, between seven and eight 
o’clock ; he saw the prisoner talk- 
ing to Captain Gubbins; yes, he 
knew the Captain’s appearance very 
well; he neversaw Jael before that 
night ; but he would swear to her; 
they were having angry words be- 
tween them, he knew by the tone 
of the girl’s voice; yes, she did 
seem excited; her manner was pas- 
sionate ; she called him a poor pitiful 
creature ; and something was said 
about money, but he did not much 
heed ; he was in a hurry; he knew 
the Captain was a gay gentleman; 
and that gentlemen like him did 
not much mind breaking with a 
girl like her when it suited them; 
it was only a little money more or 
less. 

Nothing would be gained by ex- 
amining the Widow Fairbrother, and 
so, in common humanity, the crown 
counsel forbore to do‘so. Then, 
lastly, came Dame Price, with many 
tears and much hesitating on her 
part; and with great cross-ques- 
tioning, and a small amount of 
bullying on the part of the counsel 
for the prosecution, they elicited 
from that worthy woman an account 
of Jael’s late return home, her 
strange wild words, and dishevelled 
looks. The good dame’s constant 
reiterations that the lass meant 
naught, seemed to bring but little 
conviction to those who heard her. 
The judge made his charge. Theve 
fact that his sympathies went wit 
the wretched girl before him, and 
that he dwelt much on the fact of 
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the evidence being only circumstan- 
tial, made it the more apparent 
that in very truth he thought her 
guilty, 

Then the jury retired, and flying 
Tumours went about that they could 
not agree, and that they would be 
locked up all night, and the weary 
girl was led away to await her doom 
while another prisoner took his 
place at the bar. 

At length, after about two hours’ 
careful weighing of the case, Jael 
was again placed in the dock, and 
the crowd of eager listeners crushed 
and struggled into the court. The 
jury returned to their seats, and 
the clerk of the crown went through 
the usual formula, and then the all- 
momentous question, “ Gentlemen 
of the jury, have you agreed upon 
your verdict—‘guilty or not 
guilty ?’”’ 

In the solemn hush that fell upon 
the crowd, when the very breathing 
of the anxious throng seemed sus- 
pended, the foreman of the jury 
stepped forth and said, “Guilty!” 
but recommended to mercy. 

Then the clerk of the crown 
turned to the poor weak girl stand- 
ing there, and asked her if she had 
anything to say, in that awful hour, 
whereby she might plead for a miti- 
gation of the terrible sentence about 
to be pronounced upon her. 

A clight colour rose on the girl’s 
pallid cheek, and she essayed to 
speak; but at first no sound was 
heard, and then she tried again; in 
a low faint voice, that strengthened 
as she went on, she said, “ My 
Lord and gentlemen all, I thank 

ou for the patient hearing you 
ioe given my case all through ; all 
that has been said is quite true, and 
it seems as if I had been in your 
place to-day, I must have said the 
same as you say of me; but ob, 
my Lord! oh! gentlemen, so surely 
as I shall stand in the latter days 
before a higher tribunal than this, 
to be judged before the Judge of all 
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the earth, and where I pray to re- 
ceive more mercy than I can expect 
to get from your lordship to-day, 
I swear that ~ innocent—that I 
never did that wicked terrible deed. 
Ob, gentlemen! think yourselves, 
surely it is different for a poor weak 
girl like me, speaking in the heat 
of passion, and doing the deed you 
say that I have done this day ; but 
sure, my lord and gentlemen,” 
she said, and her clasped hands fell 
listlessly to her sides, and the bright 
flush faded from her cheeks, while 
a sickly smile flitted over her poor 
wan face,—“ but sure, my lord and 
gentlemen, if you don’t think so, I 
can say no more; God in his great 
mercy help me, and give me strength 
to die!” 

Strong men felt a dimness in 
their eyes and a rising in their 
throats, and the sobs and moans of 
women echoed through the crowded 
galleries of the court; but what 
availed all this human sympathy to 
this poor doomed lass, when with 
broken voice, and tears that would 
not be kept back, the Lord Chief 
Justice spoke the awful words that 
condemned a tender girl of barely 
twenty years of age to return to the 
place from whence she came, never 
again to leave it until she tread the 
terrible road that would lead her to 
her death, He told her that he would 
forward the recommendation to 
mercy, but he could not bid her 
hope. In all that crowded court, 
Jael Fairbrother seemed least af- 
fected by the terrible doom that 
had been awarded her; she seemed 
to move as if in a dream, with a far- 
off look in her dim eyes, and the 
same quiet patient expression on 
her sad, sad face. 

She followed the warders mechan- 
ically from the dock, and passed 
silently and meekly to her cell. 
The great sun went out, quenched 
in the clouds of evening, and dark- 
ness fell upon the land, and in the 
black darkness of the night alone 
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the girl was left to learn to realize 
her doom, 


CHAPTER X. 


THE assizes were over, the judge 
was gone, and the gentlemen of the 
wig and gown, briefless and other- 
wise, had betaken themselves to the 
next town, where they assumed 
their wigs and their importance 
simultaneously. The routine of 
business went on as usual, and the 
cold proud mother of the murdered 
man came forth at last from her 
darkened chamber, colder, prouder, 
sterner than ever, with broader 
streaks of grey in her dark hair, 
self-contained, seeking no sympathy 
or companionship from her husband 
or the child that was left, never 
speaking of the son that was gone, 

et ever ever thinking of his mur- 
dered beauty, and cursing bitterly — 
cursing in the depths of her lonely 
heart—the cruel hand that had laid 
him low. 

She could feel no pity, and the 
only time she ever spoke upon the 
subject was in a burst of bitter 
wrath, when she heard Jael had 
been recommended to mercy. She 
took no account of the girl’s wrongs, 
no account of her blighted lite. 
“ Mercy !”’ she cried, “ she showed 
my son no mercy, and she shall get 
none ; she shall die. God could not 
beso unjust. Surely He will not let 
my murdered boy go unavenged.” 
Poor mother ! doubly to be pitied in 
the hopelessness of thy angry grief. 
Ah me! it is asad thing when af- 
fliction hardens the heart and dries 
up the springs of tenderness, that 
should for ever keep pitiful the soul 
of woman, turning the chastise- 
ments of the Lord into judgment 
without mercy, and so giving place 
to the enemy of mankind, ever 
watching to take up his abode in 
the rebellious heart, and to render 
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the last state of that weary troubled 
spirit worse than the first, when 
affliction is all darkness, and the 
aching eyes, looking earthward only, 
eee no glimmer of the silver lining 
that surely surely lies behind those 
heavy clouds. 

And Jael, patient ever and un- 
murmuring, lay in her lonely cell, 
waiting for the end, that the dawn- 
ing of each bright joyous day 
brought nearer and nearer. No 
commutation of her sentence had 
as yet been received, and if, poor 
lass! she had ever hoped, she had 
ceased to dosonow, She was calm 
and resigned—nevertheless, a sore 
stumbling-block to her minister, in 
that she persistently refused to say 
a word about the murder, or make 
/- confession whatever. 

t was a wild, dark, sultry night, 
and the first rain that had fallen 
for weeks was pouring in a straight- 
down torrent, when a weary, travel, 


. Stained man, with a wild and hag- 


gard countenance, entered the great 
manufacturing town ; his shoes were 
worn until they hardly deserved the 
name of shoes, and his ragged gar- 
ments afforded but scant protec- 
tion from the heavy rain; but, all 
unmindful of his doleful plight, he 
plodded on through the intricate 
streets, like one who knew well the 
ae) he trod, never stopping or 
nesitating until he came to the 
great iron gates of the police office, 
There he paused, and looked up 
at the windows as if to ascertain 
whether there was any sign of 
life stirring within, At length he 
knocked loudly at the door, which 
was promptly opened by a police- 
man, and before that functionary 
could recover his surprise at the 
object which met his gaze, the man 
stepped into the hall, “ Now, my 
good man, said the policeman, sur- 
lily, “ what do you want at this 
time of night? You know the 
place for tramps and vagrants, 
don’t you?” 
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“If I did not, it would be your 
business to show me,” replied the 
man, sinking down on a settle; 
“but I am come to spare you the 
trouble ; I am footsore, and hungry, 
and faint; if you could give me 
aught to wet my lips it would be a 
charity.” ; 

By this time a few more police- 
men had collected, and one of them 
brought him a tankard of beer, and 
some bread and meat: the man 
swallowed them with a wolfish 
eagerness that it was really terrible 
to see. 

“ My masters,” he said, as he 
drained the last drop of beer, “ that 
is the first draught of anything but 
water that I have had for many a 
long day, and for thirty-six hours 
I have subsieted on a lump of bread 
given me by alittle child. I have 


been a wanderer for weeks in the 
fields and meadows, avoiding all 
towns, and it was only three days 
ago that I heard some men talking 
of the murder of Captain FitzHer- 


bert Gubbins, and that Jael Fair- 
brother was condemned to death.” 

The man looked up with an 
anxious inquiring look. 

“Aye!” said the constable, 
“ poor lass, it is too true.” 

The man staggered to his feet, and 
@ flush rose on his pallid cheek. “ Oh! 
sirs,” he said, in a tone of agony, 
“‘ she never did it. Oh! Jael, Jael, 
poor lass, what ye must have suf- 
fered! Oh! sirs, it was me who did 
it, and I have come to give myself 
up. I never thought of her being 
suspected, so good, so tender !—ye 
must have been all fools to think 
it. Oh! sirs, it is not too, late.” 

“ No, no, my man, time enough,” 
said one of the poiicemen, having a 
lurking suspicion that he was ad- 
dressing a maniac; “ but why did 
you do it ? what grudge had you to 
the gentleman ?” 

“ What grudge!” repeated the 
man fiercely. “ My masters, I am 
Mark Fairbrother: ye may well re- 
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member my name ; I was condemned 
for robbery last March two years. © 
Gentlemen; I never ‘handled a 
penny of the money. Though I 
did take it, it was for him I did it; 
and after all his fine promises he 
forsook me, and ye say I owed him 
no grudge! I tell you I had walked 
far, and was coming to look for 
him to square my account that day, 
but I lay down to rest and wait for 
night in the long grass in the water 
meadow, and I fell asleep. I was 
awakened by voices—his voice and 
my sister Jael’s.s When I saw 
them two together, sirs, my heart 
melted within me, and I might have 
stayed my hand for ever and left 
him to a happy life; but when I 
heard the words he spoke to her, 
and saw her turn and leave him, 
with her young life too to be for 
ever blighted by him, it was more 
than I could bear, and so I mur- 
dered him where he lay, smashing 
in his dainty skull, crushing and 
disfiguring his handsome false face 
with this very stick. Aye, my 
masters,” cried the man fiercely, 
“ feel how heavy it is—it is loaded 
with lead! I did it, and I would do 
it again.” 

The policemen actually recoiled 
in horror. The man smiled bit- 
terly. ‘“ Don’t fear me,” he said, 
“there is not much power left in 
me to use it now,” and he bared 
his emaciated arm. “ If ye will let 
me lie here until the morning, there 
is no fear of my running away; it 
is too late to see any magistrate to- 
night, I suppose, and I am so weak 
and tired.” 

It was quite true what the 
wretched man said, they could see 
no magistrate that night, and so the 
men gave him a coat to cover him, 
and he lay down on the settle and 
slept quietly until the morning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


JarL Farrrrorner sat on her 
little iron bedstead in her narrow 
cell; her Bible was on her knee, and 
she was striving hard, poor lass! 
to concentrate her half-paralyzed 
thoughts, and grasp the meaning of 
the holy words she read; but ever, 
alas! the vision of a grim black 
gallows rose before her, and the 
weak woman’s soul fainted within 
her, and she found it hard, so hard, 
to look beyond, and fix her dim 
eyes on the shadowy outline of the 
everlasting hills and pearly gates 
of the golden city of the great 
King, where the morning stars 
sing together, and the “sons of 
God shout for joy.” 

And yet there was no love of 
life left in her ; it was no longing to 
see the green hills of this world 
again, or to feel the sweet air, laden 
with the scent of flowers, fan her 
weary brow; if she could have lain 
down and died as she was, how 
gladly she would have done so! but 
it was the manner of her death to 
be that scared the poor weak lass, 
and left ber numbed and dazed with 
fear. 

The rain had ceased to fall, and 
the sun was shining brightly on the 
refreshened land, and streaming in 
through the narrow barred window 
of Jael Fairbrother’s cell, lighting 
up like a glory the girl’s soft brown 
hair. The little birds were singing 
and chirping gaily round the grim 
— What did they ken of the 

eavy crimes and hopeless pain of 
those who dwelt within? All nature 
rejoiced and was glad, and why 
should the singing birds be mute 
because, foraooth, in one short 
week a fair young lass was to walk 
that way once more—once more to 
hear the song of birds, and feel the 
soft warm wind upon her cheek, 
and then to see, and feel, and hear 
naught in this world again for ever- 
more ? 
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Jael sat on her bed and read; she 
did not hear steps coming along the 
dreary stone passage, or seem to 
heed when the door opened, and a 
warder, followed by a clergyman, 
entered her cell; but when her 
minister spoke, she lifted up her 
eyes, and, laying aside her Bible, 
rose meekly and curtseyed to him. 
He was an earnest, good man, and 
she would be always glad to see 
him, for he made the dark things of 
this life seem lighter to her, if it 
were not for that one thing, that 
he ever urged confession on her. 
Good man, he could not believe that 
a jury of enlightened Englishmen 
could be wrong, and it seemed ter- 
rible to him that this. girl should go 
down to her grave with the double 
crime of murder and falsehood upon 
her poor heavy-laden soul; and so 
the girl got to dread his eager, 
anxious prayers, almost denuncia- 
tions, against her hard impenitent 
heart. 

But he had no such words to say 
to her to-day, and the poor old 
man’s heart was glad, for this erring 
daughter of his flock bad a way of 
winning love, and he had, in truth, 
been sadly bowed down in grief for 
her, and now he had to tell her 
that they all were wrong, and that 
she was indeed proved innocent; 
he would have liked to have told her 
that the martyr’s crown was ever the 
brightest; but, truth to say, he was 
not quite sure of that doctrine, 
thinking that it savoured overmuch 
of the error of justification by suf- 
fericg, and so be forbore. But he 
told her she was free—free to go 
out into God's glad world again, 
and move once more unstained 
among her fellow-men. It was 
long before he could make her un- 
derstand, and he had to tell her 
some parts of his story twice over 
before her poor dazed mind could 
grasp his meaning; but when she 
heard who was really guilty, who 
was to suffer in her stead, her once 
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blithe and handsome young brother, 
the fountains of her tears, so long 
— up and dried within her, 

urst forth in wild and bitter crying. 

“Oh, Mark, Mark! why did you 
come back?” she sobbed. “I 
would have died; I had learned to 
look upon it as so sure now, 
that half the bitterness of death 
was gone, and how can I go back 
and face the world again, and take 
up the broken thread of my life ? 
Oh! perhaps, sir,” she said, turning 
suddenly to the minister, “ no one 
knows but you, you could tell him 
to go quietly away; he is so young, 
and his life has been so sad, sir, 
and Iam not afraid to die; it is 
better as it is—indeed it is, sir, if 
you would only tell him so.” 

“No, my good girl,” the old 
man replied, “even if it were in 
my power, I could not do that, but 
it is not; he has given himself up 
to the police, and has been before a 
magistrate, and he is at this present 
moment locked in this very gaol.” 


Jael clasped her hands wildly, 
rocking herself to and fro; this 
girl, so calm in her own great hour 
of trial, seemed totally and entirely 
heartbroken for this her only bro- 


ther. “Can I see him sir?” she 
said ; “ can I ever see him again?” 

“ Yes, my good girl, to-morrow, 
when you are calmer, and he is a 
little rested and better; for, Jael, 
he is very ill and very broken, not 
one bit like the lad he used to be; 
you must prepare yourself for that. 
And now you must go home, and 
strive to be calmer and quiet, for 
your poor old grandmother’s sake, 
for she has been very sick and 
like to die.” 

The old man had a hard task to 
calm the girl, she being far more 
impatient under this trouble that 
had fallen on her brother than she 
had ever been in her own; but for 
the sake of that brother, broken 
down and worn from ill-health and 
suffering, she schooled herself to 
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meet him with an outward appear- 
ance of composure and calmness; 
her fortitude almost forsook her 
when she saw the wreck he was— 
the hollow eye, and hectic flush, and 
burning lips, that spoke of disease 
of the bods as well as the mind. 

“ Better so, dear lass,” he said, 
when he saw the look of anguish 
that came upon her face unbidden— 
“better so. I shall never stand 
where you stood, and bear the bit- 
ter ordeal of shame and pain, nor 
tread the grim road to the gallows ; 
I shall be lying in the quict grave, 
dear Jael, e’er the March winds 
blow again, or even another assizes 
are held in this town. My only 
Judge will be the great Judge who 
will judge all men one day, and for 
all He is so great, He will have more 
mercy than man; for,sure, He knows 
how we have been tempted. Ah, 
dear lass! you are the one I have 
wronged the most; how can you 
ever forgive me for what I left you 
to suffer ; but I never knew—never 
thought of any damage to you.” 

“Hush! Mark, hush!” the girl 
cried. She saw his laboured breath- 
ing, and the damp upon his brow, 
and it tore her very heartstrings, 
for well she knew the end was near, 
and yet she knew that it was better 
so, and that she would not have it 
otherwise; but, oh! it was so ter- 
rible—so terrible to feel that he 
must die in prison! and still she 
knew she should thank God for 
this his mercy vouchsafed to this 
her dying brother. Mark read her 
thoughts. 

“ Yes, Jael,” he said, smiling 
sadly, “I might have liked to 
have died at home, if that might 
have been, but God has been more 
merciful to me than I deserved; I 
pray to Him to forgive me for the 
deed I have done; but, Jael, I 
never did that till I saw your pa- 
tient face, and knew your goodness 
and faith. I thought only of my 
wrongs, Jael; how I loved him and 
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trusted him. I never handled one 
penny of that money, I swear. He 
told me it would be all right, he 
would repay it, and I could put it 
back again. For more than a week 
he went on promising me, for it 


was all that time gone before it was - 


missed, and even when it was found 
out he told me to be silent, and I 
was, for I trusted him; and then, 
when the trial came, I knew it was 
too late to speak—who would believe 
my story unsupported P—and so I 
held my peace. But I swore an 
oath of vengeance, Jael, which I 
kept. God forgive me! I should 
have left all vengeance to Him; but 
my punishment has been heavy 
enough; I almost lose my reason 
when I think of what might have 
been.” 

And Jael, poor lass! held her 

ace; her idol was shattered, and 

e, whose early death, by whoseso- 
ever hand it was wrought, she had 
mourned even in the hour of her 
bitterest trial, she now knew to be 
all unworthy, and yet, true woman’s 
heart, she loved him still. 

Jael had many kind messages 
from old Matthew Gubbins, of- 
fering her all the compensation 
that he could for the great wrong 
which had been done her. But 
she refused everything, asking leave 
only to return to her work at the 
factory ; it went hard against the 
stricken girl’s grain to do this, but 
while she lived she knew that she 
must eat and drink, and so must 
her old granny ; while she lived, she 
could never forsake her; and so she 
went back to her work, taking up 
her old place amongst the old 
hands, doing her duty faithfully, 
and spending every hour she could 
with the dying man in the hos- 

ital of the great grim gaol. For 
ark Fairbrother’s words proved 
true; he was sinking fast, and be- 
fore the gusty March winds blew 
chill o’er the land, when the Christ: 
mas hollies were bright and green, 
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and the glad new year was bring- 
ing hope and happiness to tbe 
young and strong, trust and resig- 
nation to the aged, who had seen 
80 many come in joy and depart in 
sadness, through the mists of the 
early morning, deep down through 
the drifting snow, a grave was dug, 
and there Mark Fairbrother was 
laid, with his great crime and his 
bitter provocation, beyond the 
power of man’s condemnation for 
evermore, biding his time through 
the ages to come, till that great day 
when the trumpet shall sound and 
the graves be opened, and the dead 
shall come forth, those who have 
done well into everlasting glory; 
those who have done ill ah me! 
who can tell the just from the un- 
just? I fancy in that last day 
there will be strange revelations, 
and that it will be well for many a 
sin-laden, bruised, and broken heart, 
that “ God’s ways are not our ways, 
neither his thoughts our thoughts.” 
And Jael, standing by and seeing 
the poor coffin lowered into its 
humble grave, rejoiced, and was 
glad that her brother had passed 
away from the power of man’s 
judgment for ever, and his last rest- 
ing-place was not a felon’s grave.; 


CHAPTER XII. 


A yeEaR had passed away, with 
heavy wings and slow for some, for 
some with lightning speed, and 
bitter cries for just one hour more, 
and for many the same dull mono- 
tonous curse, unmarked by weal or 
woe—a year older, that was all! 
Lady Hesba Gubbins was a year 
older, and so was good old Matthew, 
and so was the “Appian Way,” for 
the matter of that, but no amount 
of years would give that incorrigibly 
new-looking place an air of respect~ 
able antiquity. Her Ladyship was 
little changed since that first great 
shock, and seldom appeared in the 
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family rooms now, living almost 
alone in her solitary -chambers. 
Daisy would have liked to have 
borne her mother company, but 
the poor child was snubbed for 
her good intentions ; she had never 
been much of a favourite with her 
aristocratic mother; she favoured the 
paternal Gubbins too much in man- 
ners and appearance to meet with 
that august lady’s approval. Not 
that we say this in any disparage- 
ment of the little maiden—far from 
it; we admire her a great deal more 
than we do any of the Pomeroys; 
we think her great violet eyes, al- 
though they have strongly at times 
the roguish twinkle of ber unaristo- 
cratic papa—perfectly lovely ; and 
then her nose—well, it certainly is 
not aquiline, if the truth must be 
spoken—not even Grecian, albeit we 
are decidedly of opinion that it had 
a more taking way with it than her 
Ladyship’s undoubtedly Roman or- 
gan ; and it never got red. And so 
papa and Daisy lived a very quiet 
social life together, inhabiting as 
little of the grand house as possible, 
and suppressing, with much fear and 
trembling, lest her Ladyship should 
find it out, as many of the colossal 
fortunes as it was possible in pri- 
vate life; and Daisy and the old 
man walked and drove together. She 
seldom rode her little mare now. At 
the best of times, old Matthew’s 
figure had not been adapted to 
equestrian exercise, and he was an 
old man now, and had sustained a 
great shock, which at his time of 
life he was never likely thoroughly 
to recover; but they used to go 
together to visit the little bay mare 
Emerald in her loose box, and the 
girl’s mind would be slipping back 
to those long June evenings when 
four happy young people used some- 
times to ride through the green 
lanes and byways together. One 
was not, and Madeline Standley 
had obeyed the paternal decree 
simply because she never dreamt 
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of ever again having a choice in 
that matter, and had married a 
very eminent Q.C., who was in 
Parliament as Lord Lackacre’s 
nominee, and consequently owed a 
duty tothe family. She wore hand- 
some dresses and went into society, 
and grew in time to think wonder- 
fully seldom of the dead youth in 
his grave under the yew-trees, the 
spell of whose beauty had left her 
powerless to love for evermore. 

But there was another of that 
joyous party of whom they seldom 
heard now; he had left the house 
when his friend was laid in his 
grave. He wrote once since to old 
Matthew a kindly letter, full of 
sympathy and sorrow for the great 
tragedy that had broken up the 
little party, and begging to be re- 
membered to Miss Daisy (as if the 
girl could ever forget), and that was 
all they had ever heard of him. 

Standing one bright summer 
morning at the little paddock gate, 
where Emerald was now allowed to 
disport herself, and feeding the 
gentle animal with bread and sugar, 
it seemed as if old Matthew divined 
his daughter’s thoughts. 

“ Daisy ” he said, “ what has be- 
come of your friend Captain Field- 
ing?” 

The girl started, and a bright 
blush rushed to cheek and brow 
over even the fair white throat. 

“ Papa, Iam sure I don’t know.” 

“ No, I suppose you don’t eare,”’ 
said the old gentleman, with a 
malicious twinkle in his eye. 

“ No, I don’t,” said Miss Daisy 
shortly. 

“ That is a pity, now,” continued 
the old gentleman, tilting his hat on 
one side, and rubbing his old bald 
head, because I had a letter from 
him this morning, saying he wanted 
to come here, and I thought you 
might like it; but if you don’t, never 
mind it; I can write back and tell 
him to stay away.” 

“Papa, you are a perverse old 
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torment! why could you not say that 
at once? What else did he say?” 

“ Ob, begad ! he says a good deal ; 
they have plenty of talk, these young 
fellows ;” and old Matthewchuckled, 
evidently rather amused. “ He says, 
for one thing, that he wants to bid 
- good-bye before he goes to 

ndia.” 

“To India, papa?” 

“ Yes, child; did you never hear 
of an officer going to India? For my 
part, I think it is the best place for 
them. It would not be, in the 
course of nature, that they could do 
as much mischief amongst a parcel of 
blacks as they do in this country.” 

“Papa, you are an abusive old 
goose;. you know you like Captain 
Fielding very much.” 

“ Well, if [ do, it is a case of un- 
requited affection, for he does not 
say one word of liking me.” 

“ Well, papa, what does he say?” 

“T can’t tell you, my dear ; I don’t 
think it would be honourable to be- 
tray the young man’s confidence, 
but I think myself he is in a 
bad way,” and the old gentleman 
screwed up his face into a very 
knowing look. However, we will 
have him down here, as you have 
no objection, and then see what 
country air will do for him.” 

Miss Daisy pouted her rosy lips, 
and said she did not believe that 
he was sick. 

“A mind diseased, my dear—a 
mind diseased. I think it is Shake- 
speare that says something of that 
kind; and I know your mamma 
always had a high opinion of him. 
For my part, I never rightly under- 
stood him, but thatis nothing against 
the man—nothing whatever.” 

Though Mr. Gubbins did not 
think it right to betray the young 
man’s coufidence to his pretty 
daughter, we have not the same 
delicate feelings on the subject, so 
we will give Captain Fielding’s 
letter in full :— 

* Dear Mr. Gubbins,”’ he wrote,— 
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“T have not written or heard any- 
thing of any of you for a long 
time, but this is by no means to 
be taken as a proof that I have 
forgotten you, or the happy days 
I spent at the ‘Appian Way.’ And 
now, before I leave this country for 
perhaps a lengthened sojourn in 
India, I cannot do so without at 
least saying a written good-bye. 
How much I long to say it person- 
ally, I can hardly express, but 
before asking leave to do so, I 
think it right to tell you the whole 
truth. Dear sir, in those happy 
weeks I spent beneath your roof, 
before the awful event that was 
such a terrible end to it all, Miss 
Daisy and I spent a good deal of 
our time together, and I learned 
to love her with all my heart, truly 
and honestly. I cannot say certainly 
what her feelings towards me were, 
but I was very hopeful, and un- 
doubtedly I would have spoken to 
her before I left, except for the 
great tragedy, that nevertheless 
changed the whole aspect of her 
life. She was then Miss Daisy, with, 
I presume, a moderate fortune; now 
she is, I have no doubt, one of the 
greatest heiresses in England. You 
will see yourself now why I have 
since avoided her. So grand a young 
lady would hardly be allowed to 
think of a penniless fellow like me ; 
and yet, dear sir, it has been a great 
heartsore to me to think that she 
might not understand my reasons, 
aud perhaps think ill of me; and 
now, before leaving this country, 
I would like at least that she 
should understand my motives for 
silence, and I do so long ta see 
her once more, that if you thought 
it would do no harm to her, I would 
ask you to let me do so. With kind 
regards to Lady Hesba, believe me, 
dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 
“ Harney Frevpina.” 


Mr. Gubbins, albeit he was a 
little stout old gentleman, with 
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rather a red face, and decidedly not 
romantic to look at, had neverthe- 
jess a soft heart for this little 
maiden of his, and he was sharp 
enough too, for all he looked so 
innocent, and so he made a very 
shrewd guess at Miss Daisy’s 
secret ; consequently the Captain’s 
heart was made very glad by a 
letter from the old man. “I do not 
know my daughter’s feelings,” he 
wrote, “but youare wrong in think- 
ing that I want to get any great 
swell for her,” (poor old fellow! the 
swells had been rather too much for 
him as it was,) “I only want to see 
her happy, and if you think you 
can make her that, why come and 
t ha 

ried so Captain Fielding came, 
arriving at the “Appian Way” at the 
same hour as he did little more 
than twelve months before. He 
found no gay. party under the 
young laburnums, no stately Lady 
Hesba to greet him, and it was 
surely but a natural tribute to the 
dead man in his lonely grave, that 
there was much of pain and con- 
straint in this their first meeting ; 
but it was equally natural that such 
feelings could not last long, with 
two young hearts yearning with 
love to one another. The shadow of 
no dead man, be he never so dear, 
could keep them long apart, so out 
on the terrace, in the misty moon- 
light, while old Matthew snored 
calmly in the well-lighted room 
within, Harry Fielding told Miss 
Gubbins the old, old story. Not that 
it really needed much telling on 
either side, for the state of their 
feelings was perfectly palpable to 
the most unobserving mortal ; but 
it was all fresh and new and de- 
lightful to this young couple. It was 
nothing to them that the story is 
popularly supposed to be as old as 
Adam, and altogether used up and 
out of date in this our nineteenth 
century. There are a few fresh 
young hearts left in this old world 
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yet, in ~ of the march of intel- 
lect and woman's rights, and all 
other modern improvements; and 
there ever will be, please God, those 
to whom the old, old story will still 
be new, and the sparkling eye, and 
the blushing cheek, and the beating 
heart made glad, at least one short 
period of their lives, no matter how 
rough the road and steep the path 
the two will have to climb together. 

Lady Hesba said little when she 
heard the news; she was, indeed, 
a crushed and broken woman when 
she could so calmly hear that her 
daughter was making a mere love- 
match, not even bringing a title 
with all her untold wealth; but the 
mother’s heart was dead, she had 
neither love nor ambition left, and 
noblesse oblige was now to her an 
empty sound. The highest title in 
the land, and oldest blood, could 
not give her back the son that was 
gone, and she only asked to be left 
alone in her hopeless pain. 

Captain Fielding did not go to 
India, but instead he and Daisy 
were married very quietly in the 
autumn, and spent a couple of 
months abroad—months wherein 
poor old Matthew was as miserable 
as man could be; he wandered about 
alone in the pleasant haunts, where 
he and his little maid were wont to 
roam together, and counted the days 
till they returned, for they were to 
live with him, and the old man was 
never more to be left alone. 

In spite of the lonely woman in 
her solitary rooms upstairs, they 
had avery happy quiet winter at 
the “ AppianWay,” and Lady Hesba 
never left those rooms now except 
to pay an almost daily visit to the 
grave of her son. When in the 
course of time a littie grandson, 
bearing her dead boy’s name, was 
placed in her arms, a smile came for 
the first time for many a weary day 
onthe poor old hapless face, and 
the child became a constant visitor, 
bringing with its childish ways some 
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life and light into the half-darkened 
mournful chamber. 

Old Matthew’s turn came next, 
and never was there a prouder or 
happier man than he was with his 
little granddaughter Hesba in his 
arms ; but, ere those days came, the 
Lady Hesba had gone to her rest 
beside her murdered son, and. who 
shall say that it was altogether 
unnatural that her departure was 
something of a relief to those who 
would have loved her if they could, 
but against whom the stricken 
woman’s heart was closed, and the 
power to love dead within her for 
evermore ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ayp what of Jael Fairbrother all 
this time? Declining all help from 
man, she worked on bravely at the 
tactory, supporting her old granny; 
but, truth to say, she had a rough 
time of it with the said old lady, 
who, as her mind and: body grew 
weaker, became more rigorous in 
her religion, being ever on the alert 
to grapple with the enemy, or to 
withstand the evil one to the face, 
as supposed to be represented in 
the form of poor patient Jael; but 
at length the estimable old lady 
died. We will hope the best for 
her; her religion was stern and 
bigoted, partaking more of judg- 
ment than mercy; albeit, she was 
truly sincere, she was made of the 
stutf whereof were the martyrs of 
old, and she could have walked 
with a stern unflinching step to 
the scaffold or to the stake; but she 
was born a century or two too late 
to show off her good qualities to 
the best advantage, her virtues 
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being hardly those to render her 
either amiable or agreeable in a 
domestic point of view. Her de- 
ron was decidedly considered a 
lessing in the parish, and the day 
of her funeral a day of unwonted 
rejoicing among the youth thereof. 

Mrs. Price offered Jael a home 
with her, but all tie to the place 
was broken now for the girl, and 
she declined; selling her few house- 
hold goods, she left the city where 
she had lived and suffered so much, 
and made her way to London. 
There, amongst the haunts of the 
poor, where sickness and want went 
hand in hand, might long be seen 
the figure of this girl flitting to 
aud fro. Her Bible was always in 
her hand to bring ghostly comfort 
to sad despairing souls, but also 
she brought, as far as she, a poor 
sister of mercy, could, what would 
comfort their hodies too, in meat 
and drink. 

One holiday each year she gave 
herself, and always sleeping on the 
night of the thirtieth of June with 
old Mrs. Price. She visited in the 
early morning two graves, one hum- 
ble and poor, the other beautiful, 
with all the outward adornments 
wherewith the rich can dress the 
sepulchres of their dead ; from both 
she brought away a few blades of 
grass, and then returned to her 
lowly life among the poor, 

At length, one thirtieth of June, 
she nevercame. Mrs. Price watched 
for her in vain; and in vain the old 
man, who kept the cemetery, stood 
a long time waiting at the gate. 
The long day passed away and the 
night closed in, and still she came 
not, then or evermore; and then 
they knew that Jael Fairbrother 
was dead! 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Ouiver J. Burks, Ese., Barnister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tse history of the Connaught 
circuit during the eventful year 
1798 is marvellously free from all 
trials of interest. Not a single 
criminal appears to have been 
brought before the courts either 
for high treason or for murder, 
for haughing cattle, or for any lesser 
crime; and need it be told, that if 
such trials had taken place they 
would have been reported in the 
columns of the Freeman's Journal, 
of which newspaper Mr. George J. 
Browne, then in considerable prac- 
tice on the circuit, was editor.* 
But we must not therefore infer 
that there was an immunity from 
crime, or that justice had grown 
weary ; the hangman’s occupation, 
indeed, was gone; it was for him 
then to enjoy his otium cum digni- 
tate; but courts-martial sat daily at 
the drum-head, and by their sen- 
tence multitudes perished. The 
Saunders'’s News-Letter of the 12th 
of Angust in that year states that 
“ great numbers of criminals were 
tried by court-martial in Galway, 
some for being engaged in the late 
rebellion, and others fer haughing 
cattle. Some were acquitted, but 
far the greater number were exe- 
cuted.” The condemned in the 
county of Galway were generally 
shot, while those in the northern 
counties of the province were for 
the most part put an end to by the 
more ignominious death of hang- 


ing. The commanding officer in 
Galway, colonel of the Kilkenny 
Militia, ordered the prisoners out 
to be shot in batches of ten. One 
of his officers, a Captain Rawson, of 
Baltinglass, refused to be a party to 
this wholesale slaughter, and, when 
his colonel ordered him to take a 
file of soldiersto the Green for the 
above purpose, he at once refused, 
and immediately resigned his com- 
mission. On his resignation being 
accepted, he flew at his colonel. and 
gave him before his brother officers 
an unmerciful flogging at the door 
of the Tholsel, in the town of Gal- 
way. The colonel sent him a chal- 
lenge, which the captain did not 
accept. The latter was then just 
about to be married; but calling on 
the morning of the intended mar- 
riage, dressed as a bridegroom, at 
the lady’s house, he found that she 
declined to marry one upon whose 
honour, on account of the above 
refusal, there rested a stain, he 
rushed to the barracks, and, return- 
ing in a couple of hours, claimed 
and received his bride, as he had 
in the meantime wounded his colo- 
nel and vindicated his own good 
name. How vividly does this anec- 
dote pourtray the ideas of that time! 
How difficult is it to realize that in 
little more than three-quarters of a 
century so great a change could 
have taken place in the feelings of 
society ! 

The usual meeting of the Con- 
naught bar took place after the 


* FitzPatrick’s ‘‘Sham Squire,” 5:h edition, p. 50, n. 
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Hilary term of 1798, but there was 
no meeting after Trinity term, as 
appears by the following minute 
made by the secretary, Mr. John 
Guthrie, in the Bar -book :— 
“ Trinity Term, 1798.—The Con- 
naught bar did not meet after this 
term on account of the rebellion in 
Ireland.” 

The defeat of the insurgents at 
Vinegar Hill, on the 2ist of June, 
crushed the rebellion for a time; 
but on the 22nd of August the 
whole country was. again in confu- 
sion in consequence of the landing 
of a small French force of 1,060 
men, besides officers, at Killalla, in 
the county of Mayo. On the 25th 
of August the French, under Gene- 
ral Humbert, took possession of 
Ballina, and on the 26th routed the 
English fo'ces at Castlebar. On 
the 8th of September, however, they 
were surrounded at Ballinamuck, in 
the county of Longford, by an army 
of 20,000 men, assembled under 
the command of Lord Cornwallis. 
These are matters of history with 
which our readers are familiar. 
Need we, then, enlarge upon them 
further than to say that the summer 
assizes in consequence were post- 
poned until late in September? On 
Saturday, the 15th of that month, 
the judges, Chief Baron Yelverton 
and Baron Metge, opened the com- 
mission in Roscommon. The bar 
appeared all in military costume, as 
they had done during the two pre- 
ceding terms, in the courts of law 
and equity in Dublin. It was uni- 
versally conceded then that the 
lawyers’ corps were the most effi- 
cient of the volunteer regiments 
during those disturbed and dismal 
times. Their uniform was a scarlet 
coat, turned up with blue facings, 
yellow waistcoat, red stripe down 
the breeches, long boots, and a 
cocked hat. The bar, indeed, were 
not deficient in courage, and, though 
perhaps none of them had ever 
fought in line, yet many had faced 
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death in the duelling field. None 
of the Irish judges, it must be ad- 
mitted, had won laurels as some of 
their English brethren won them 
in the navy and in thearmy. Every 
one knows that Lord Erskine was a 
midshipman on board the Tartar in 
1768, and failing to rise in the navy 
he entered the sister service, from 
which he retired after having ob- 
tained a Jieutenancy in 1773. Need 
we remind our readers that Lord 
Chelmsford (Frederick Thesiger), 
who died in 1878, fought as a mid- 
shipman on board the Cambrian at 
the second bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and that, having both as an 
advocate and a wit equalled Thomas 
Erskine’s splendid :enown, he too, 
like Erskine, won the seals? 

The military aspect of the judges 
and the bar on circuit may have 
been amusing from its novelty, but 
what business they transacted we 
have been unable to learn. Much 
it could not have been; much cer- 
tainly was not anticipated, since it 
appears, from the list published 
shortly previous to the circuit, that 
three days only (exclusive of Sun- 
days and travelling days) were at 
the most allowed to any of the 
towns. On Wednesday, the 19th, 
* the counsellors, fifteen in number, 
assembled on horseback before the 
judge's lodgings. The Chief Baron 
mounted his horse at eleven o'clock, 
but Baron Metge got into his car- 
riage, and much to the amusement 
of the bar drove the whole way to 
Carrick-on-Shannon, while his ser- 
vants led his horse in case his lord- 
ship should wish to ride; a troop 
of heavy dragoons accompanied 
them along the road, and all the 
bar, as well as their servants, were 
armed with pistols in their holsters, 
and blunderbusses slung across 
their backs, and two-edged swords 
by their sides.” 

On Thursday, the 20th Septem- 
ber, the assizes were opened at 
Carrick-on-Shannon and closed on 
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Saturday night. On Monday, the 
24th, the judges and bar proceeded 
to Sligo, and on the following day 
the commission was opened ; it was 
a mere matter of form, for there 
were no trials in either of the courts, 
civil or criminal, in this county. 
On Wednesday the 20th, they slept 
at Ballina, in the county of Mayo, 
and the next day proceeded to 
Ballinrobe ; but along the line 
were ghastly evidences of the past 
struggle and of the vengeance that 
had followed in the tra:k of Lord 
Cornwallis. Four weeks had elapsed 
since the French evacuated Castle- 
bar; they were now prisoners of 
war; but scores of the misguided 
people who joined them had been 
hanged on the trees that overhung 
the road, and their bodies were left 
for many weeks dangling for the 
birds of the air to pick. Even 
while the judges were on circuit 
* Drum-head courts-martial” con- 
tinued to sit, and to punish or to 
avenge. Not high treason alone 
came under the cognizance of these 
abnormal courts, but other classes 
of crime, too—the haughing of 
cattle, for instance* —which in hap- 
pier times are left to the civil magis- 
trate for investigation. Accusation 
before them was almost tantamount 
to a conviction. Where the pri- 
soners were for the most part illi- 
terate ; where no counsel appeared 
to defend them; where the judges 
were ignorant of the lawsof evidence, 
or, if not ignorant, yet with true 
professional love of absolute com- 
mand probably despised them, what 
chance remained for the accused ? 
Alas! that Justice should ever drop 
the scales and only wield the sword. 
Alas! that Liberty, too, like Reli- 
gion, should have her false prophets ; 
and alas! for the misguided thou- 
sands who heed their prophecies. 


* Saunders's News-Letter. 
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How should the leaders of civil 
strife pause ere they begin! How 
should they pause to calculate the 
chances of that success without the 
probability of which, no matter what 
the provocation, no cause can be 
holy! “Nullum numen abest, si 
sit prudentia.” Rebellion gains all 
or loses all, and to fail is to rivet the 
chains more tightly. Not like the 
Moloch of the ancients is Liberty ; 
she delights not in useless sacrifice! 
Not like the Saturn of mythology, 
she devours not, willingly, her own 
children! Rather like the Pro- 
phet, in the Vision, she loves to 
gather together the dry bones, and 
bid the Spirit breathe upon them, 
that they may live and be an exceed- 
ing great army ! 

The bar and bench proceeded 
from Ballinrobe to Galway, by 
Tuam, where the latter and many 
of the former were hospitably en- 
teriained by the archbishop, Dr. 
Beresford. 

On the 1st of October the com- 
mission was opened in Galway by 
the Chief Baron, but we are unable 
to learn what business was trans- 
acted there. The Galway assizes, 
f x 1799 were maiden ones, and the 
high sheriff, William Gregory, of 
Coole Park (grandfather of the Right 
Hon. William Henry Gregory, the 
present Governor-General of Cey- 
lon), presented white gloves to the 
judges, and, according to a habit 
then dying out, to all the circuit 
barristers at the time in town, for 
in ancient times it was customary 
to present not the judges only, but 
all the bar, with gloves, and that, 
too, on various occasions ; thus, on 
a capital conviction, each one re- 
ceived a pair of black gloves + 

No trials of interest are reported 
to have occurred on the circuit dar- 
ing the first year of the present 


+ Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ Book about Lawyers,” vol. ii. p. 198, n. 
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century. The Irish bar were at 
that time occupied in discussing the 
proposed union with Great Britain ; 
a measure on which the Chancellor, 
Lord Clare, had set his heart. ‘To 
carry this measure it was necessary, 
above all things, to have the co-ope- 
ration of the bar; for the bar was 
the only great body in the State 
that he feared as a serious obstruc- 
tion to his plans. In its ranks were 
the most accomplished statesmen 
and the most formidable debaters of 
the country ; and the most earnest 
opponents of the Union were bar- 
risters. Lord Clare therefore re- 
solved that they should be won at 
all hazards ; and, to accomplish this 
end, he created a great many new 
legal offices which they were ex- 
pected to solicit, and by which they 
would become vassals to the Castle. 
He doubled the number of bank- 
rupt commissioners, revived some 
offices, created others ; and, under 
the pretence of furnishing each 
county with an assistant barrister, 
in two months he established thirty- 
two new offices, worth each about 
£700 a year. A meeting of the 
Irish bar was then convened to con- 
sider the question of the Union; 
it was attended by 198 barristers, 
and, on a division being taken, 166 
voted against the Union and only 
thirty-two in favour of it. Of these 
thirty-two, seven were from the Con- 
naught circuit, and most of the seven 
received their reward. 

Sergeant Duquerry, who had been 
in earlier years one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Connaught bar, 
died in the year 1803. He was a 
great orator at the bar, but was a 
failure in the House of Commons. 
In 1787 he was raised to the dignity 
of Serjeant, which in 1793 he re- 
signed. Had he retained his intel- 
lects, his fame would have rivalled 
that of Plunket, Burke, Burrows, 
O'Connell, or Sheil. The long va- 
cation of 1793 he spent in making 
a tour of the Holy Land; he had 
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taken copious notes of his travels, 
which would, no doubt, have been 
amusing and instructive had they 
been published ; but a sun-stroke, 
which he got on his homeward voy- 
aye in the Mediterranean, deprived 
him of his intellect, and for several 
years before his death he groped in 
utter idiotcy. 

Of the members of the Connaught 
Bar Society who had been recently 
promoted to the bench, there was 
one who was subsequently unfortu- 
nate in not retaining his seat in 
the Court of Common Pleas. We 
speak of Robert Johnson, who, in 
1805, was compelled to resign un- 
der the following circumstances :—- 

On the night of the insurrection, 
organized by Robert Emmett in 
1803, the Chief Justice Lord Kil- 
warden, one of the best men that 
ever graced the Court of King’s 
Bench, was barbarously murdered 
in Thomas Street, having been mis- 
taken by an infuriated mob for Lord 
Carleton, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious in consequence of 
the trial and condemnation of the 
two Sheares to death for high trea- 
son. Some time after that unfortu- 
nate event Emmett was discovered, 
arrested, tried, and executed. On 
his trial Mr. Plunket was employed 
to act for the crown. The circum- 
stances of that trial are no novelty, 
but the result of it was a paper 
which appeared in Cobbett’s Annual 
Register of the 5th of November, 
1803, which was signed “ Juverna.” 
It was written in a bold and bitter 
style, and, having narrated the story 
of the Trojan Horse, applied it to 
Lord Hardwicke’s stupid, plausible, 
and vicious rule in Ireland, In 
that and subsequent papers Lord 
Hardwicke was described as “ a very 
eminent breeder of sheep in Cam. 
bridgeshire.” Lord Chancellor 


Redesdale was called “a very able 
and strong-built Chancery pleader 
The chief 


from Lincoln's Inn.” 
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secretary, Mr. Marsden, was styled 
as “a corrupt, unprincipled, rapa- 
cious plunderer, preying upon the 
property of the State,” and Justice 
Osborne as “the most corrupt in- 
strument of a debased and degraded 
Government, lending himself as 
a screen to conceal them from the 
disgrace their actions would natu- 
rally bring upon them.” 

These were the strongest pas- 
sages that were relied on in the 
prosecution. Cobbett was imme- 
diately prosecuted for the libel in 
England, and found guilty. 

In one of the “‘Juverna ”’ articles 
(that published on the 10th of De- 
cember) Plunket, then Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, was attacked 
on many grounds, but especially for 
his speech in reply on Emmett’s 
trial. ‘Juverna” represents Em- 
mett as describing Plunket thus: 
‘that viper whom my father nou- 
rished! He it was from whose lips 
I first imbibed those principles and 
doetrines which now by their effects 
drag me to my grave; and he it is 
who is now brought forward as my 
prosecutor, and who, by an unheard- 
of exercise of the prerogative, has 
wantonly lashed with a speech to 
evidence the dying son of a former 
friend. when that son had produced 
no evidence, had made no defence, 
but, on the contrary, had acknow- 
ledged the charge and submitted to 
his fate.” 

For publishing this document, 
alleged to have been an outrageous, 
false, and scandalous libel (and if 
untrue, it was a cruel charge by the 
writer), Plunket brought a civil 
action in England against Cobbett, 
and obtained a verdict for £500 
damages. 

These verdicts were not enforced, 
for Cobbett gave up the manuscripts 
of the libellous articles, alleging 
they were written by Mr. Justice 
Johnson. The offended parties 
believed the statement, and it was 
resolved to ruin Johnson, 
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For this purpose a vast and abom- 
inable machinery was resorted to. 

On the 20th of July, 1804, an Act 
was passed, entitled “An Act to 
render more easy for bringing to 
trial offenders escaping from one 
part of the United Kingdom to the 
other, and also from one County 
to another;” by which, amongst 
other things, it was enacted that 
a warrant obtained from a court 
in Great Britain might be trans- 
mitted to Ireland, endorsed and 
executed there by a justice of 
the peace, and the accused trans- 
ferred for trial to the court from 
which the warrant issued. 

That all the persons concerned 
in publishing this Act knew its ob- 
ject, it would be wrong to say; but 
it was brought in by Perceval, Lord 
Redesdale’s brother-in-law, and by 
Charles York. brother of Lord Hard- 
wicke, and was mainly and spe. dily 
used against Johnson. 

The Act was soon passed. Bills 
were found against Johnson by the 
Middlesex grand jury, on the 24th 
of November, 1804, a warrant was 
issued against him by the King’s 
Bench at Westminster, founded on 
a charge of libel, this warrant was 
endorsed by two magistrates for the 
county of Dublin, and under it the 
judge was arrested at his house at 
Miltown on the 18th of January, 
1805. Johnson procured delay, a 
Habeas Corpus was at once issued, 
and on the 19th of January, he was 
brought up before thé Chief Justice 
and six other judges at the Chief 
Justice’s house, and the case imme- 
diately gone into. Johnson was ill 
and sought delay, but O'Grady (the 
Attorney-General) refused it, and 
Johnson read a statement showing 
that he had sought. to go to Bath 
for his health, then very feeble, and 
had obtained leave though warned 
that he would be held to bail, and 
that the whole proceeding was & 
tyrannical and illegal contrivance. 
Counsel argued the case. The 
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Attorney-General replied on the 
22nd, and, an eighth judge having 
come in that day, their lordships 
divided, three for and three against 
allowing the cause shown on the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, and two 
were neuter. The question there- 
fore went into the King’s Bench 
and was there argued on the 26th, 
28th, and 29th of January, by 
Curran, with whom were MacCar- 
thy and William Johnson, of the 
Connaught circuit, and by Arthur 
Browne, the Prime Serjeant, also 
a Connaught lawyer, and the At- 
torney-General O'Grady for the 
Crown; Justice Day decided for 
release, Chief Justice Downes and 
Justice Daly against it. 

Another writ was then issued 
from the Court of Exchequer. 
Under it Johnson was brought up 
on the 4th of February before the 
full court, the chief of whom was 
Barry Yelverton, Lord Avonmore, 
Mr. Curran then rose, and moved 
the release of Mr. Justice Johnson 
from illegal imprisonment. The 
learned counsel complained that 
the public press was frowned by 
authority into silence, and that no 
newspaper dared to whisper that 
such a question was afloat—that 
there were no murmurs audible— 
that all was hushed into silence. 
“ But when all is hushed,”’ he said, 
“ when nature sleeps— 


‘ Cum quies mortalibus sgris,’ 


the weakest voice is heard—the 
shepherd’s whistle shoots across 
the listening darkness of the inter- 
minable heath, and gives notice 
that the wolf is upon his walk; 
and the same gloom and stillness 
that tempt the monster to come 
abroad facilitate the communication 
of the warning to beware. Yes, 
through that silence the voice shall 
be heard ; yes, through that silence 
the shepherd shall be put upon his 
guard; yes, through that silence 
shall the felon savage be chased 
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into the toil. Yes, my lords, I feel 
myself impressed and cheered by 
the composed and dignified atten- 
tion with which you are disposed 
to hear me on the most important 
question that has ever been subject 
to your consideration.” 

Having contended that Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson’s arrest was illegal, 
the learned counsel said he was 
not ignorant that the extraordinary 
construction contended for by the 
Crown had just received the sanc- 
tion of the Court of King’s Bench 
in Ireland. He was aware that he 
might have the mortification of 
being told in another country of 


that unhappy decision. ‘ And,” he 
added, 


“TI foresee in what confusion I shall 
hang down my head when I am told 
it- But I cherish, too, the consolatory 
hope that I shall be able to tell them 
that I had an old and learned friend 
(Lord Avonmore) whom I would put 
above all the sweepings of their hall, 
who was of a different opinion, who 
had derived his ideas of civil liberty 
from the purest fountains of Athens 
and Rome ; who had fed the youthful 
vigour of his studious mind with the 
theoretic knowledge of their wisest 

hilosophers and statesmen, and who 

ad ean that theory into the quick 
and exquisite sensibility of moral in- 
stinct by contemplating the practices 
of their most illustrious examples. 

“ T would add, that if he had seemed 
to hesitate it was but for a moment; 
that his hesitation was but like the 
passing cloud that floats across the 
morning sun and hides it from the 
view, and does so for a moment hide 
it, by involving the spectator without 
even approaching the face of the lumi- 
nary. And this, this soothing hope” 
(in allusion to their long broken friend- 
ship) “I draw from the dearest and 
tenderest recollections of my life, from 
the remembrance of those Attic nights 
and those refections of the gods which 
we have partaken with those admired, 
and respected, and beloved companions 
who have gone before us, over whose 
ashes the most precious tears of Ireland 
have been shed.” 
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Here Lord Avonmore could not 
refrain from bursting into tears. 


“ Yes, my good lord, I see you do 
not forget them. I see their sacred 
forms passing in sad review before 
your memory ; I see your pained and 
softened fancy recalling those happy 
meetings where the innocent enjoy- 
ment of social mirth became expanded 
into the noble warmth of social virtue, 
and the horizon of the board became 
enlarged into the horizon of man, 
where the swelling heart conceived 
and communicated the pure and gene- 
rous purpose, where my slenderer and 

ounger taper imbibed its borrowed 
fight from the more mature and re- 
dundant fountain of yours. Yes, my 
lord, we can remember those nights 
without any other regret than that 
they can never more return, for 


‘We spent them not in toys, or lust, 
or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my 
friend, were thine.’ ” 


The eourt then rose for an hour, 
and Lord Avonmore sent for Mr. 
Curran, threw himself into his arms, 
declaring that unworthy artifices had 
been used to separate them, and 
that they should never succeed in 
future.* 

On the return of their lordships, 
William Johnson, brother of Mr. 
Justice Johnson, followed on the 
same side, and Prime Serjeant 
Browne for the Crown. On the 7th 
of February the judgment of the 
court was given against the release 
(Baron Smith dissenting). The 
learned judge was then taken in 
eustody to England, and the trial 
eommenced at the bar of the Court 
of King’s Bench on the 23rd of 
November, 1805, and resulted in 
the jury finding a verdict of guilty. 
Sentence was then deferred to the 
next term, but in the meantime the 
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Whig Government of Mr. Fox came 
in. They dropped all proceedings in 
the matter, and allowed him to re- 
sign on a pension of £1,200 a year. 

Robert Johnson,+ who had been 
very popular on the Comnaught cir- 
cuit, was a well-read and entertain- 
ing man, extremely acute, and an 
excellent writer and an agreeable 
companion. He was in every way 
superior to his brother William, 
who also belonged to this circuit, 
and who was, in 1815, appointed a 
judge of the Common Pleas. He 
was succeeded on the bench by 
Mr Justice Fletcher, a clever man 
and an excellent lawyer; but he had 
two characteristics, a surly temper, 
together with a truly feminine vanity 
concerning his personal appearance. 
Wherefore this vanity it is difficult 
to conceive, for he was a hard- 
featured man, with a red, pimply 
nose, betokening that the judge of 
law was a'so a judge of good old 
port wine. Then he had heavy, 
shaggy eyebrows, which overhung a 
pair of piercing eyes, and when the 
whole face was surmounted by the 
judge’s wig he presented a most 
extraordinary appearance. He was 
fond of going the Connaught cir- 
cuit, and enjoyed the wit and droll- 
ery of the bar, of the witnesses and 
suitors immensely; all the more, 
be it observed, as the flashes of fun 
must ever in such case be for the 
most part at some other man’s than 
the judge's expense. Fletcher was 
crown judge at the Galway summer 
assizes of 1813, and was trying a 
case of no great importance, when 
an Jrish-speaking witness was called 
to give testimony. ‘The interpreter 
was a solicitor, Mr. John Kirwan, 
of the family of Glan, a most re- 
spectable gentleman and member 
of one of the oldest families in the 
county of Galway. He spoke the 


* “ Life of Curran,” by his son, vol. i. p. 148. 
t Sir Jonab Barrington’s ‘‘ Personal Sketches,” vol. i. p. 269. 
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Latin language with great fluency, 
and was perhaps the wittiest man 
in the province. He was very 
eccentric, and some said that his 
eccentricity bordered on insanity. 
Judge Fletcher disliked him much, 
for, being a privileged person, it was 
his habit to go into the judge's 
chamber and eat his luncheon with- 
out invitation, and then return to 
court and proceed with his inter- 
pretation. On the day we speak of 
the judge retired to lunch, but there 
was nothing left for him to eat, for 
Kirwan had devoured itall. Judge 
Fletcher returned to court in a rage, 
his face swollen with anger. The 
jury reassembled, and the Irish- 
speaking witness got on the table, 
the interpreter by his side. It so 
chanced that the former, looking 
steadfastly at the judge, exclaimed 
in Irish, “ Dher meh Hunshayes iss 
thoo un farr iss grauney haneck may a- 
reaw.” A suppressed titter followed 
this observation. The judge at once 
required the interpreter to tell him 
what the witness had said, but he 
answered, ‘“‘ Oh, my lord, I could 
not tell yourlordship.” “ You must 
tell, sir,” replied the judge. The 
other vowed that he could not do 
so even though St. Peter came down 
toask him. The judge vowed that 
he should tell, and to support his 
vow two constables were called in. 
“And now, sir,” said the judge, 
*“ Tam about to commit you to gaol 
fora month.” “Oh,” said Kirwan, 
“if it goes to that, I'll tell it with- 
out seruple. He says, my lord "— 
“* Speak slowly, sir, as I must have 
it on my notes "—*“ that, upon my 
conscience, you are the ugliest man 
that ever I saw.” ‘The judge laid 
down his pen in anger. Shouts of 
laughter followed this remark so 
faithfully translated; and as the 
trial proceeded the half-starved and 
half savage judge failed for a time, 
amid the convulsive and suppressed 
laughter of the audience, to give his 
attention to the case before him, 
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He seldom after went the Connaught 
circuit. 

The province of Connaught was 
now once more verging on revolt, 
and disturbances had risen to so 
alarming a height in the northern 
counties of Connaught during the 
whole of the year 1806, that the 
Whig Government issued, in the 
month of December, a special com- 
mission to Chief Justice Downes 
and Baron George with the view of 
striking terror into a body of people 
styling themselves “ Threshers.” 
On the 5th of December the grand 
jury of the county of Sligo found 
true bills against John M‘Donough, 
William Kearney, and many others 
“ for breaking and entering, on the 
2d of September last, after sun-set 
and before sun-rise, the dwelling- 
house of Peter O'Neil, at Cartron, 
in said county, and forcibly taking 
away his money.” ‘There were seve- 
ral other counts in the indictment, 
one of them for carding with a 
weaver’s card the said O'Neil, and 
thereby inflicting grievous bodily 
pain upon him in order to compel 
him to enter the unlawful con- 
federacy called the “ ‘Threshers.” 
The jury were then sworn and the 
prisoner given in charge, Plunket 
and Bush appearing for the Crown 
as attorney und solicitor-general, 
while with them were associated 
several lawyers of the circuit, 
Messrs. Whitestone, James Darcy, 
and James Kirwan. 

The prisoners were defended by 
Mr. Martin F. Lynch, Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. R. Blakeny, and Mr. George 
J. Browne. 

Mr. Plunket stated the case for 
the Crown. He said that this was 
a branch of a vast conspiracy got 
up to overturn the Church, seize 
upon her property, and starve her 
clergy. Nor were the aims of this 
lawless and unchristian confederacy 
confined to attacks on the Esta- 
blished Church, for there was an 
association binding their misguided 
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members not to pay the Roman 
Catholic clergy either their dues. 
“ The overturning of altars, the ex- 
tinction of all religious principles, 
the casting off of all regard for a 
future world, and the rending of the 
ties which bind them to earth as well 
as to heaven, were the aim of that 
society to which the prisoners be- 
longed.” 

Witnesses were then examined 
to bring the several offences set 
forth in the indictment home to 
the prisoners, and, the case for the 
Crown closing— 

The prisoners’ counsel, Mr. Mark 
F. Lynch, repelled the accusation 
that they sought to rob either their 
own clergy or the ministers of the 
Established Church of their dues, 
and denied that they were mem- 
bers of any such body as “ the 
Threshers.” They proved to demon- 
stration an alibi on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, the day named, and they 
called witnesses to prove that on 
that day they were attending a fair 
at a distant town in the county of 
Cavan. 

The prisoners were acquitted, 
but in the county of Mayo, where 
the Right Hon. Dennis Browne had 
pioneered the operations of the 
commission, a different result was 
attained, and about a dozen persons 
were found guilty and executed. 

We are now about to lay before 
our readers the narrative of a case 
deeply sensational, in which a dis- 
tinguished member and sometime 
secretary of the Connaught Bar 


Society was plaintiff, and sought to . 


recover from the defendant £20,000 
damages for criminal conversation 
with his wife. The case is that of 
Guthrie v. Sterne, and it was tried 
before Lord Norbury in the Court 
of Common Pleas in Dublin on the 
15th of July, 1815. 

Messrs. Daniel O'Connell, White- 
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stone, K C , Vandeleur, K.C., Cramp- 
ton, North, Walsh, Phillips, and 
Costello were counsel for the plain- 
tiff, all of them, save Mr. O'Connell, 
being members of the Connaught 
Bar Society. 

Messrs. Burroughs, K.C., Goold, 
K.C., Burton, K.C., and Antisell 
appeared for the defendant. 

Although Mr. Phillips had been 
but three years on the circuit, he 
had already gone to the foremost 
ranks; he had been previously on 
the north-west, but, having got into 
some scrape with the seniors of 
that bar for having written lam- 
poons on the father and on one of 
their quondam circuiteers, Mr Jus- 
tice Fletcher, he joined the circuit 
of his native province in 1812. 
Born in Sligo in 1787, he had spent 
his early years in that town, had 
entered the University of Dublin 
when he was fifteen, and had been 
culled to the bar in 1811. Having 
remained ten. years on the Con- 
naught circuit, he went, in 1821, to 
the English bar, and there declined, 
during the chancellorship of Lord 
Brougham, a silk gown, and also a 
seat on the judicial bench of Cal- 
cutta. In 1842 he was appointed 
by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst a 
commissioner of bankruptcy at 
Liverpool, and in 1846 Sir James 
Graham made him a commissioner 
of the Court of Insolvent Debtors, 
the duties of which he discharged 
with great credit until his decease 
in 1859. Phillips was the author 
of several poems: “ The Consola- 
tions of Erin,” “ The Loves of Celes- 
tine and St. Aubert,” both composed 
in 1811, and “* The Emerald Isle,” 
composed in 1812, which the Quar- 
terly Review says “ was a perfect 
stream of praise, a shower of roses 
on every person who is named in 
it, from alpha to omega.”* Mr. 
Phillips's speech in Guthrie »v. 


* London Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. p. 38, 
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Sterne, delivered in 1815, was pub- 
lished in book form in 1816, and 
immediately became the subject of 
severe criticism in the London Quar- 
terly Review (vol. xvi. pp. 27-37) and 
in the Edinburgh Review (vol. xxv. 
p- 389). - He felt aggrieved by the 
censures of his reviewers, and an- 
swered the charges made in the 
former in a letter to the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, and in the 
latter in a speéch in defence of his 
speech in the case of Guthrie v. 
Sterne. In 1818 his “ Recollections 
of John Philpot Curran ” appeared, 
a work thus noticed by Lord 
Brougham :—*“ This is one of the 
most extraordinary pieces of bio- 
graphy ever produced, Nothing 
can be more lively and picturesque 
than its representations of the 
famous original. The reader can 
hardly be said not to have known 
Curran and Curran’s contempo- 
raries,”” 

Mr. Phillips was severely cen- 
sured for his course in defence of 
Courvoisier, the Swiss valet who 
murdered his sleeping master, Lord 
William Russell, in London, in May, 
1840.* 

In the course of the trial evidence 
was unexpectedly volunteered that 
removed all doubt as to the guilt of 
the prisoner, who then made a full 
confession of guilt to his counsel. 
With this knowledge in his mind, 
Mr. Phillips rose to address the 
jury for the defence, and not only 
called God to witness his belief in 
the perfect innocence of his client, 
but strove to direct the suspicion of 
guilt to parties that he knew were 
entirely innocent. This caused a 
warm controversy at the time con- 
cerning the privileges and duties of 
counsel. 

Of this distinguished lawyer Mr. 
Christopher North, a most unmerci- 
ful critic, thus speaks: ‘ Charles 
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Phillips was worth a gross of Sheils, 
there were frequent flashes of fiery 
imagination and strains of genuine 
feeling in his speeches, that showed 
nature intended him for an orator.”’ 

Of his remarkable speech deli- 
vered in Guthrie v. Sterne, which we 
are now in great part about to lay 
before our readers, many and various 
opinions have been expressed, both 
in the United Kingdom and in 
America. On the Connaught cir- 
cuit it has invariably Leen pointed 
to with pride, and with justice may 
the Connaught Bar boast that one 
of the greatest orators of the day 
was a member of their society. 

Mr. Costello opened the pleadings 
by stating, that it was an action 
brought against the defendant for 
criminal. conversation with the 
plaintiff's wife, and that damages 
were laid at £20,000. Mr. Phillips 
stated the case. 


“ After some prefatory remarks, he 
said that the plaintiff was Mr. John 
Guthrie—by birth, by education, by 
profession, by—better than all—by 

ractice and by principles, a gentleman. 

e called on the jury to believe that it 
was not from the commonplace of 
advocacy, or from the blind partiality 
of friendship, that he said of the plain- 
tiff, whether considering the virtues 
that adorn life, or the blandishments 
that endear it, he had few superiors. 
Surely, if a spirit that disdained dis- 
honour, if a heart that knew not guile, 
if a life above reproach and a character 
beyond suspicion could have been a 
security against misfortunes, his lot 
must have been happiness. 

“He (the learned counsel) was then 
speaking in the presence of that pro- 
fession of which Mr. Guthrie was an 
ornament, and with whose members 
his manhood had been familiar, and he 
must say of him with a confidence that 


- defied reproach, whether he considered 


him in his private or in his public sta- 
tion, as a man or as a lawyer, that there 


* The Times, June 22, 1840, p. 7, col. 1, 
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never breathed a being less capable of 
exciting enmity towards himself, or 
of offering even by implication an 
offence to others. Having spent his 
youth in the cultivation of a mind 
which must one day have led him to 
eminence, he became a member of that 
profession by which he was now sur- 
rounded. Possessing as he did a 
moderate independence, and looking 
forward to the most flattering pros- 
pects, it was natural for him to select 
for his partner in life some one who 
should adorn his fortunes and reduce 
his toils. He found such a person, or 
thought he found her, in the person of 
a Miss Warren, the only daughter of 
an eminent solicitor. 


“ Young, beautiful,and accomplished, 
she was adorned with all that earth or 
Heaven could bestow to make her 
amiable. Virtue never found a fairer 
temple; beauty never veiled a purer 
sanctuary. The graces of her mind 
retained the admiration which her 
beauty had attracted, and the eye her 
charms fired became subdued and 
chastened in the modesty of their asso- 
ciation. She was in the dawn of life, 
with all its fragrance around her, and 
yet so pure, that even the blush which 
sought to hide her lustre but disclosed 
the vestal deity that burned beneath 
it! No wonder an adoring husband 
anticipated all the joys this world could 
give him; no wonder the parental eye 
which beamed upon their union saw in 
the perspective an old age of happiness 
and a posterity of honour. Methinks 
I see them at the sacred altar joining 
those hands which Heaven commanded 
none should separate, repaid for many 
a pang of anxious nurture by the sweet 
smile of filial piety, and, in the holy 
rapture of the rite, blessing the power 
that blessed their children, and gave 
them hope that their names should 
live hereafter. It was virtue’s vision, 
none but fiends could envy it. 


“ Year after year confirmed the an- 
ticipation—four lovely children blessed 
their union. Nor was their love the 
summer passion of prosperity, mis- 
fortune proved, afflictions chastened 
it; before the mandate of that myste- 
rious power which will at times despoil 
the paths of innocence to decorate the 
chariot of triumphant villany, my 
client had to bow in silent resignation. 
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He owed his adversity to the benevo- 
lence of his spirit—he went security 
for friends; those friends deceived him, 
and he was obliged to seek in other 
lands that safe asylum which his own 
denied him. He was glad to accept 
an offer of professional business in 
Scotland during his temporary em- 
barrassment. 

“With a conjugal devotion Mrs. 
Guthrie accompanied him, and in her 
smile the soil of a stranger was a home 
—the sorrows of adversity were dear 
to him. During their residence in 
Scotland, a period of about a year, 
they lived as they had done in Ireland, 
and as they continued to do till this 
calamitous occurrence, in a state of 
uninterrupted happiness. Happy at 
home—happy in a husband’s love, 
happy in her parent’s fondness—happy 
in the children she had nursed—Mrs. 
Guthrie carried into every circle (and 
there was none in which her society was 
not courted) that cheerfulness which 
never was a companion of guilt or a 
stranger of innocence. Her husband 
saw her the pride of his family, the 
favourite of his friends, at once the 
organ and ornament of his happiness. 
His ambition awoke, his aoe + re- 


doubled, and that fortune, which, 
though for a season it may frown, 
never totally abandons probity and 
virtue, had begun to smile upon him. 


He was beginning to rise in the ranks 
of his competitors, and rising with 
such a character, that emulation itself 
rather rejoiced than envied. 


“It was at this crisis, gentlemen, in 
this noon-day of his happiness, and 
day-spring of his fortune, that, to the 
ruin of both, the defendant became 
acquainted with his family. With the 
serpent’s wile and the serpent’s wicked- 
ness, he stole into the Eden of domestic 
life—poisoning all that was pure, pol- 
luting all that was lovely—defying © 
God, destroying man—a demon in the 
disguise of virtue—a herald of hell in 
the paradise of innocence. His name, 

entlemen, is William Peter Baker 

unstanville Sterne. Of his character 
he (counsel) knew but little, and was 
sorry he knew so much; but, if he was 
rightly instructed, he was one of those 
vain and vapid coxcombs whose vices 
tinge the frivolity of their follies with 
something of a more odious character 
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than ridicule—with just head enough 
to contrive crime, but not heart enough 
to feel for its consequences—one of 
those fashionable insects that folly has 
painted and fortune plumed for the 
annoyance of our atmosphere—dan- 
gerous alike in their torpidity and 
their animation, infecting where they 
fly and poisoning where they repose.” 


In this impassioned strain coun- 
sel proceeded to state how the parties 
became acquainted, and to describe 
the varied and artful efforts made 
by the defendant to rob the plaintiff 
of the affections of his wife. He 
then went on to give a glowing 
narrative of how Mr. Guthrie went 
in July, 1814, to attend the dinner 
usually given by his Bar previous 
to going circuit, and on returning 
home discovered that his wife had 
fled :— 


* Alas! he was never to behold her 
more. Imagine, if you can, the frenzy 
of his astonishment on his being in- 
formed by Mrs. Porter, the daughter 
of the former landlady, that about 
two hours before she had attended 
Mrs. Guthrie to a confectioner’s 
shop, that a carriage had drawn up at 
the corner of the street, into which a 
gentleman, whom she recognized to be 
a Mr. Sterne, had handed her, and 
that they instantly departed. Mr. 
Guthrie could hear no more: even at 
the dead of night he rushed into the 
street, as if in its own dark hour he 
could discover guilt’s recesses. In vain, 
a miserable maniac, did he traverse the 
silent streets of the metropolis, affright- 
ing virtue from its slumbers with the 
spectre of its ruin. But imagine you 
see him, when the day had dawned, 
returning wretched to his deserted 
dwelling, seeing in every chamber a 
memorial of his loss, and earing every 
tongueless object eloquent of his woe. 
Imagine you see him, in the reverie of 
his grief, trying to persuade himself it 
was all a vision, and awakened only to 
the horrid truth by his helpless chil- 
dren asking him for their mother / 


“ Gentlemen, this is not a picture of 
fancy, it literally occurred; there is 
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something less of romance in the re- 
flection which his children awakened 
in the mind of their afflicted father; 
he ordered that they should be at once 
dressed in mourning. How rational 
sometimes are the ravings of insanity! 
For all the puposes of maternal life, 
innocents! they have no mother; 
er tongue can no mote teach, her 
hand can no more tend them; for them 
there is not ‘speculation in her eyes’— 
to them her life is worse than death; 
as if the awful grave had yawned her 
forth, she moves before them, shrouded 
all in sin, the guilty burden of the 
peoeee sepulchre. Better far their 
ittle feet had followed in her funeral 
than that the hour which taught her 
value should reveal her vice; mourning 
her loss, they might have blessed her 
memory, and shame need not have 
rolled its fires into the fountain of her 
sorrow. 


“As soon as reason became suffi- 
ciently collected Mr. Guthrie pursued 
the fugitives; he traced them succes- 
sively to Kildare, to Carlow, to Water- 
ford, to Milford Haven, on through 
Wales, and finally into Devonshire, 
where all clue was lost. I will not fol- 
low them through their joyless journey. 
But philosophy never taught and the: 
pulpit never enforced a more impera- 
tive morality than the itinerary of 
that accursed tour promulgates. Oh, 
if there be a matron or a maid in this 
island balancing between the alterna- 
tives of virtue and crime, trembling 
between heaven and hell, let her pause 
upon this one, out of the many horrors 
T could depict. I will give you the 
relation in the words of my brief, I 
cannot improve on the simplicity of 
the recital. 

“*On the 7th of July they arrived 
at Milford Haven, the captain of the 
packet dined with them and was as- 
tonished at the magnificence of her 
dress. The next day they dined alone ; 
but towards evening the setvant heard 
Mr. Sterne scolding and beating her! 
Mrs. Guthrie then rushed into the 
drawing-room, and, throwing herself 
in an agony on the sofa, she exclaimed: 
—* Oh, what an unhappy wretch am I! 
I have left my home where I was 
happy, seduced by a man who has de- 
ceived me. My poor husband! my 
dear children! Oh, if even'they would 
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let my little William live with me, it 
would be some consolation to my 
broken heart.” ’ 


“Alas! nor children more can she 
behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.” 


Mr. Phillips then led on the jury 
to inquire into the cause of this un- 
happy Mrs. Guthrie flying with the 
seducer from her home, and, in con- 
clusion, called on the jury for ex- 
emplary damages. 

At the conclusion of this brilliant 
display of eloquence (writes the re- 
porter of the case) a burst of ap- 
plause arose in the court which 
lasted for several minutes. and which 
was unchecked by the learned Chief 
Justice, who himself had been 
moved to tears by the closing ap- 
peal of the gifted counsel. 

Evidence was then given in sup- 
port of the plaintiff's case, and Mr. 
Burrows, K.C., on behalf of the 
defendant, spoke in mitigation of 
damages, but his speech is unre- 
ported. 

Lord Norbury, in his charge to 
the jury, expressed his great satis- 
faction that the trial of this cause 
had given an opportunity to the 
young gentleman, who had stated 
the plaintiff's case, of delivering a 
speech which he heard with un. 
mixed delight—a speech containing, 
in his lordship’s opinion, “as bril- 
liant a display of classic eloquence, 
and some of the finest effusions of 
manly feeling, as ever fell from the 
lips of any counsel in these courts. 


“Gentlemen, Mr. Phillips has 
detailed to you the leading features 
of this case, and has drawn on his 
fancy for a striking picture of the 
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defendant, Mr. Witttam Perer 
Baker DounsTAaxvILLE STERNE. 


“Gentlemen, in portraying the 
character of the defendant, Mr. 
Phillips has (if he might use a nau- 
tical expression) raked him rorr.and 
AFT, from sTeM to sTeRN. (Loud 
laughter, in which his lordshipjoined, 
here shook the court; silence being 
partially restored, the learned and 
witty Chief Justice resumed.) But 
had the defendant been in the pos- 
session of as many Christian virtues 
as Christian names, he would not 
have been guilty of the crime of 
seduction.” (Laughter.)* 

Having commented at great length 
on the evidence, his lordship con- 
cluded by informing them that “ he 
would not detain them by a repeti- 
tion of the travels of the defendant 
and his unhappy victim from Car- 
low to Waterf rd, and from thence 
across the channel to Milford Haven, 
but the jury would agree with him, 
that the cruel treatment the unfor- 
tunate lady received there’ formed 
the most disgusting part of * Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey.” With these 
observations he would leave the 
question of damages entirely in the 
hands of the jury. Loud laughter 
followed this amusing charge, the 
jury then retired, and in less than 
an hour they returned with a verdict 
for £5,000. 

Sterne was now a ruined man, 
Being unable to pay the damages, 
he was arrested and thrown into 
the Marshalsea, where he remained 
for eight-and-twenty years; for da- 
mages in this description of action, 
as the law stood, could not be wiped 
away by the In-olvent Debtors’ Act. 

Mr. Guthrie returned to practise 
at his profession, after a few years; 


* The Court of Common Pleas, during the Chief Justiceship of Lord Norbury, from 1800 
t» 1827, was one of the most amusing places in the city of Dublin. His Jordship’s perform- 
ances at Nisi Prius were greatly superior to ‘any theatrical exhibition. Here the judge, the 
witnesses, the counsel, the parties, an! the audience, were involved in one universal riot.— 
Suix’s Political Sketches, vol. i. p. 85, tit. Lord Norbury. 
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but his heart was then shaken by 
sorrow to its depths, and he was no 
longer in the foremost ranks of the 
bar. He, however, remained to 
the end of his lifea member of that 
circuit he loved so well, and was 
the author of a work—‘*A Com- 
mentary on the Laws of England.” 

Of his faithless wife, her name, 
as if she had never been, was ban- 
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ished from each lip and ear. We 
have heard it said, with what truth 
we know not, that she retired from 
the world, and won to heaven her 
dreary road by blighted and re- 
morseful years. That may be so; 
but the truth, we apprehend, is 
that her fate lies hid, like dust, be- 
neath the coffin-lid! 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A SECOND PART. 


A century ago “the Castle of 
Dublin” was a different place from 
what it is now, not that its out- 
ward appearance has undergone 
much, if any, alteration. Grimy 
now, it was in all probability grimy 
then; but in those days it wasa 
magnet which attracted to it all the 
youth, beauty, and nobility of the 
country. 

London was too distant a goal 
for any but the very highest to 
aspire to, and why go there? when 
there was a good supply of fledg- 
ling lords and rich commoners to be 
found in the Irish capital, and so 
mammas in the different counties 
lying east, west, and south of Dub- 
lin would coax papa to give the 
girls just one season in town, to see 
the fashions and be presented at 
court, 

It is curious to read over a list 
of one of these courts, bristling as 
it does with earls, viscounts, and 


marquesses, and contrast it with 
the scanty supply which figure at 
the levées and drawing-rooms of 
the present day. The very titles 
are unknown to us, having slipt 
out of the Irish peerage, and those 
with which we are familiar are only 
so through the medium of the papers 
recording their presence at some 
London ball or concerts. But a hun- 
dred years ago these noblemen had 
no seats in the English House of 
Lords, and came perforce to the 
Parliament that sat in College 
Green. Money too was plenty 
and taxes very low, and these no- 
blemen and gentlemen brought with 
them immense retinues of servants 
and equipages which would not have 
aus Hyde Park. In one of 
these, drawn by four and sometimes 
by six horses, and with running 
footmen at either side, my lord, in 
full costume and _ well-powdered 
wig, would go to court. The Castle 
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yard would be thronged with a 
crowd of these equipages, no hired 
carriage being allowed within the 
sacred precincts.* The Speaker of 
the House of Commons would be 
there, and the Lord Chancellor with 
his Chief Remembrancer, and a host 
of other officers who held sinecures, 
now happily done away with. The 
Viceroy’s .personal staff included 
some of the highest nobility, and 
must have been a dazzling vista be- 
fore the eyes of the young country 
beauty, who came up to town for 
her first season, One may suppose 
that miss had many a heart-burning 
if she were left out of the magnfi- 
cent entertainments given at the 
Castle. How one would like to 
have a peep into St. Patrick’s Hall 
a hundred years ago, and see the 
ladies in their court plumes and 
hoops, aud the gentlemen in their 
volunteer uniforms, and bag wigs 
and swords: what a motley crowd 
they must have been; what bright 
eyes and clever faces—Grattan and 
Curran, and the beautiful Kitty 
Tyrrell, and the charming Duchess 
of Rutland. We kept royal birth- 
days in those times, and odes were 
performed in King George’s honour, 
and superb balls given whenever a 
royal prince or princess’s natal 
day came round. 

The performance of odes in 
honour of royal birthdays seems 
to have been a favourite sort of 
entertainment, although they would 
strike now as being somewhat tedi- 
ous—chorus, duets, and trios, all 
succeeding one another, and run- 
ning in a highly complimentary, 
not to say fulsome style. Here we 
have one that was sung on 4th of 
June, the anniversary of George the 
Third’s birth,—a most elegant ode, 
beginning with chorus recitative,— 
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“Say, muse, what region boasts a 


ing 
Right worthy such a sacred name;” 


and going on through interminable 
verses in the same adulatory strain. 
There were balls, too, and theatri- 
cals, and a succession of gaieties, 
which made the Castle of Dublin 
quite a reputation, and _ before 
which even the sumptuous hospita- 
lity of our present noble Viceroy 
pales a little. But to all this 
splendour and brilliancy there is 
another and a much gloomier side; 
the times were lawless ones, and 
the pillow of the unfortunate Lord- 
Lieutenant must have been any- 
thing but an easy one. Indeed, the 
wonder was how any one could be 
found to fill the office. Nota night 
passed without the most dreadful 
fires all through the city, houses 
being broken into and robbed, and 
the most disgraceful riots in the 
streets. 

Justice, too, was very one-sided. 
We read of four gentlemen, returu- 
ing rather fresh, as the saying is, 
from one of the gay entertainments 
of the fashionable world, setting 
upon a luckless watchman and kill- 
ing him. The jury brought in a 
verdict Not guilty. Mobs of dis- 
contented workmen would seize 
upon the body of a man hung for 
murder, and, unless stopped by 
military force, carry him to the 
house of the Crown prosecutor or 
the judge who had tried him. When 
such things were done in the capital, 
the country parts were far worse. 

Mr. Young, an Englishman, who 
made a lengthened tour through 
Ireland in 1780, and who seems to 
have been an intelligent and observ- 
ant traveller, gives us the following 
account :—* You cannot figure to 


* A gentleman who told the writer remembers this rule being in force no later than fifty 


years ego. No one could then go to a levée in a hired carriage. 


private carriages ! 


Now, you can count the 
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ourself anything more wretched,” 

e says ; “ men of £5,000 a year in 
Ireland live in houses that a man 
of £700 in England would disdain. 
Neatness and order is wanting to a 
surprising degree, and there is a 
number of small country gentle- 
men, fellows in round hats edged 
with gold, who hunt in the day 
and get drunk in the evening. 
Dancing is the order of the day 
with these gentlemen, and the 
country people generally are much 
given to this amusement; every- 
where there is an itinerant dancing 
master, to whom the poorest ma- 
— to pay sixpence the quarter 
or half-year for teaching their fami- 
lies; and they not alone dance the 
Trish jig, but also the country 
dance.” 

It is pleasant to hear of their 
having some amusement, as the ac- 
count he gives of the population is 
pitiable. “The rate of labour is 
singularly low, sixpence a day being 
the price of field work, carpen- 
ters, masons, and thatchers getting 
1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. a day,’”’ at the 
same time he acknowledges “ that 
land is let at an equally low rate, 
the best quality bringing only 
5s. 7d. an acre ; but the majority of 
the labouring poor move about 
the country, settling where they 
please; a wandering family will fix 
themselves under a dry bank, and 
with a few sticks, furze, and ferns, 
will make for themselves a hovel 
worse than any English pig-sty. I 
have passed along the road,” writes 
Mr. Young, “without seeing the 
vestige of a habitation, and the 
next morning have found there a 
hovel with a man, a woman, six 
children, and a pig in it.” 

One might be tempted to accuse 
Mr. Young of a slight “Saxon” 
exaggeration in this unpleasant 


picture, were it not that there are 
many now alive who can remember 
in the early part of this century a 
similar state of things. Miss Edge- 
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worth, in her famous novels, was the 
first to draw general attention to 
the Castle Rackrent properties in 
Treland, and to her is due in some 
measure the improvement. 

Mr. Young goes on to describe 
the existing terms between the land- 
lords and these singular tenants. 

“These people,” he writes, “ have 
a spot for a potato garden, which 
with the inevitable pig forms their 
means of subsistence, and for which 
they seldom pay any rent. They 
are called cotters or squatters, and 
their landlords exact a sort of feudal 
service from them, they obey them 
with slavish submission. Disrespect 
is punished by a speedy application 
of either horsewhip or cane, and 
knocking down a man is — of 
in a manner that makes an English- 
man stare!” 

Going along the roads it strikes 
Mr. Young with amazement to see 
how when a gentleman is driving 
he will whip into whole strings of 
cars, and if one is overturned or 
broken no complaint is ever made; 
indeed, he frankly owns, it would 
be useless seeking for redress, as if 
a justice or magistrate were to issue 
@ summons against a gentleman he 
would be called out without doubt 
(an alternative by the way that 
Mr. Young has a most pious horror 
of); as a matter of course very 
serious consequences followed from 
these oppressions. In the country 
around bands of men went about 
from one house to another, defying 
all efforts to put them down. They 
were of all classes and creeds, and 
varied in name according to the 
different provinces. 

The Steelboys and Oakboys were 
Protestants, and affectioned the 
north; the Whiteboys and Peep o° 
dayboys were Catholics, and were 

enerally to be found in the south. 
he disturbances of the Whiteboys 
lasted over ten years, and during 
that time no one single individual 
betrayed the cause—a most unusual 
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fact in a land where informers are 
very rife. It must have been rather 
unpleasant when any of these gen- 
tlemen were attracted by either the 
bright eyes or the supposed wealth 
of a fair lady. They made short 
work of it, as in the case of Cathe- 
rine Bohilly: this young lady lived 
with her father, whose only child 
she was, at the Abbey near Clonmel, 
and “on the night of the 13th 
of January, 1780, when the whole 
house was buried in sleep, forty 
armed men silently surrounded it ; 
four of them broke open one of the 
windows, and cautiously made their 
way to Catherine’s sleeping room. 
They took the poor girl ruthlessly 
out of her bed, and first having 
taken the precaution to gag her, 
placed her on horseback, and, adds 
our Clonmel informant, she has not 
since been heard of.” It would 
seem by this that the Tipperary 
gentlemen of that day were not 
over chivalrous, as surely they ought 
to have scoured the country in 
pursuit of the luckless Catherine, 
who, indeed, could hardly have 
survived such a midnight ride in 
the depths of winter. 

Another gang of Whiteboys 
attacked the house of Mr. Wall of 
Springmount, county Clare, which 
they burned down and gutted, 
houghed his cattle and levelled his 
land; and when Mr. Wall, who had 
fled to Ennis, went to replevy twenty- 
three head of cattle which had been 
impounded, he was attacked by 
sixty of these ruffians and brutually 
murdered. But sometimes they 
met with a very determined resis- 
tance, as in the following instance. 

A man named Dogle, a large dealer 
in wood, lived in the town of Borris, 
and had the misfortune to draw 
. upon himself the ire of the White- 
boys; they determined to destroy 
him and his property. The poor 
man threw himself upon the mercy 
of Thomas Kavanagh, Esq., Colonel 
of the Borris independent Volun- 
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teers, who promised him his pro- 
tection on the lst June, 1781. The 
Volunteers were convened privately, 
and having assembled at the Red 
Gate to the number of seventeen 
proceeded to Dogle’s house: they 
had not long arrived when the 
Whiteboys, thirty or forty strong, 
were seen approaching through the 
fields. The Volunteers instantly 
appeared, calling upon them to sur 
render, Colonel Kavanagh pledging 
his honour they should not be pro- 
secuted but sent to man the navy. 
Their captain swore a savage oath 
that they would stand to their arms, 
and have life for life if molested. 
Some shots were fired, which they 
returned, and then precipitately re- 
treated. Colonel Kavanagh was 
wounded in the left arm, but the 
leader of the Whiteboys was taken 
and lodged in gaol. There is a 
touch of romanceabout this episode ; 
one can bring before one’s mind’s 
eye the still summer’s evening, and 
the silent advance of the White- 
boys to their work of destruction, 
and then the sudden surprise when 
called upon to surrender. 

The Volunteers of 1780 were a 
gallant band of brave gentlemen; 
they had plenty of hard work to 
do,and did it well. The great Earl 
of Charlemont was their colonel, 
and amongst their ranks were to be 
found the names of the highest and 
the noblest gentlemen in the land: 
their strength may be gathered 
from the following account of a 
review held near the town of 
Antrim, on the 11th of July, 1780. 
“Tt was under the command of 
General Lord Charlemont, Lord 
Camden, Major Dobbs, Sir Alex- 
ander Stewart, Mr. Grattan, etc. 
The review-ground was flat and 
smooth, but the whole front was 
a rising ground, on which boxes 
were erected for persons of dis- 
tinction, a centre box being re- 
served for Lady Charlemont; in 
all there were 3,000 men, and 
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thirty-six pairs of colours, and we 
are told that Lords Charlemont 
and Camden were highly grati- 
fied.” * At a fancy ball given 
about two years ago by the 
Countess of Charlemont, the pre- 
sent Earl- appeared in the uniform 
of the old Volunteer corps of 
1780, copied exactly from the 
dress worn by his celebrated an- 
cestor. 

The Duke of Leinster, whose 
grandfather also belonged to the 
corps, has in his possession a paint- 
ing representing the Volunteers 
marching through Dublin; each 
figure is a faithful portrait, and 
this, together with the view of old 
Dublin, the narrow streets, the 
high houses, the windows filled 
with a bevy of pretty eager faces 
(portraits also), gives to this pic- 
ture a special interest, and the few 
remaining engravings of it that 
fall sometimes into the hands of 
dealers fetch a high price. The 
picture represents the Volunteers 
on their way to King. William’s 
statue in College Green. We 
have the whole account of it in 
the newspaper of the time. Lord 
Charlemont is there, of course, with 
his aides-de-camp, Mr. Yelverton 
and Mr. Stewart, also the Duke of 
Leicester, and Lords Henry and 
Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Trim- 
leston, Sir Allen Johnstone, Sir 
Edward Newenham, Mr. Grattan, 
all heading as colonels their re- 
spective regiments. The Volunteers 
assembled in Stephen’s Green, and, 
on arriving at college Green, 
marched three times round King 
William’s statue, firing a few de 
joie; the whole concluded with a 
grand procession of coaches, in 
which his excellency the Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, nobility, and offi- 
cers of state took part. The Vo- 
lunteers had all orange cockades, 
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and the caparisons of the horses 
were of the same colour. This un- 
fortunate statue has always been a 
great bone of contention, and the 
students of Trinity College have 
fought many a battle over both 
man and horse; in July, 1790, we 
find it appearing in mourning, and 
round the pedestal labels were 
affixed with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“In mourning for the Bill of 
Rights and the Liberty of the 
Press.” 

On the same day the proprietor 
of the Morning Post, Mr. Peter 
Cooney, by name, had the pleasure 
of standing one hour in the pillory, 
to which he had been sentenced as 
a preliminary to six months’ im- 
prisonment for asserting the liberty 
of the press by publishing a para- 
graph from the London papers. 

This was a very stirring time in 
the Irish capital. On the 12th of 
May, 1790, Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Grattan were declared duly 
elected for the city of Dublin, and 
it must be acknowledged they paid 
rather dearly for their honours, as 
most certainly any one member of 
the present day would object very 
strongly to be paraded for four 
hours on a triumphal car through 
the city. This triumphal car must 
have been a work of art. “It was,” 
we are told, “a carriage of the 
phaeton order, 12 feet high, to 
which you ascended by an ascent 
of FIVE Lorty steps—the seat, 
steps, and all the front was covered 
with a pale pink stuff; the body 
had a covering of green baize, and 
from the sides and back floated 
festoons of white taffety, adjusted 
by knots of election ribbon in a 
taste truly elegant; on the front of 
the lower gradus were exhibited the 
city arms supported by two angels 
with trumps, representing Fame, 


* Universal Magazine, 1780. 
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motto ‘Vox populi;’ on another 
was placed the cap of liberty; on 
the third, a beautiful golden vase 
with flame of liberty blazing from 
the top: the fire being real produced 
a very striking effect,—on either 
side appeared the ominous words 
‘Bill of Rights.’ On the fourth 
gradus appeared all the vexed ques- 
tions in_a string: Place Bill, 
Pension Bill, Responsibility Bill, 
Repeal of Police. On the summit 
of the back and just behind the 
two members rose ‘the Harp,’ 
crowned with the Irish Imperial 
diadem; the back itself exhibited 
the three flaming castles; on the 
right side were the arms of Lein- 
ster; on the left those of Grattan. 
Such was the car,” the paper says, 
“the elegance and effect of which 
it would be impossible to give an 
idea. It must suffice to say that it 
went far beyond all conception, and 
surpassed anything of the like de- 
scription ever seen,’ etc., etc. 

In this wonderful erection, seated 
side by side, the two members pro- 
ceeded through the city, drawn by 
a number of working manufac- 
turers, carrying streams of orange 
and blue mbbons, and escorted by 
an enormous multitude. Fifty 
working men walked in front ; after 
these a band of music playing ‘‘ He 
comes, he comes;” then a select 
committee of gentlemen in open 
carriages drawn by four horses ; 
then the triumphal car, followed by a 
band playing “ God save the King :” 
then came the different guilds, the 
tailors, the freeholders, the mer- 
chants (the smiths with a carriage 
in which were a forge, an anvil, and 
four men at work; a white pony 
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followed with the old patron of the 
guild, Vulcan; their banners were 
inscribed, “The men who dare to be 
honest in the worst of times—Fitz- 
gerald and Grattan”), the car-— 
penters, shoemakers, chandlers, 
skinners, tanners, and saddlers. The 
procession took up four hours, not 
a shadow of riot or drunkenness 
was seen. On the arrival of the 
members at the House of Commons’ 
senate, they were introduced by the 
people, and having made a short 
speech retired. 

Before closing this paper, I can- 
not refrain from giving my readers 
the following paragraph. At this 
distance of time, and with the 
knowledge of the sad finale before 
us, we read it with a curious sensa- 
tion :—June, 1780, “ Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, for whose safety the 
most alarming apprehensions have 
been entertained by his noble rela- 
tives, has been at last heard of from 
New Orleans, where he was in 
December last completing his long 
and fatiguing journey from Nova 
Scotia to Quebec.” One can 
imagine the rejoicings of relations 
and friends over this paragraph. 
The letters of congratulation that 
were written, the visits, the hand- 
shakings, the cordial reception of 
the young traveller himself ; and yet 
it would have been well for all, and 
how many tears and mental agony 
would have been saved, if he had 
never completed his long and fa- 
tiguing journey. But it is perhaps 
as good, it is only those who come 
after us in the race of life who can 
read rightly what is to us a blank 
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No. V. 


THE Great Schism in the Western 
Church we have now to deal with. 
On the 27th of March, 1378, Gregory 
XI. died at Rome. Before he was 
seized with the illness that carried 
him off, he had resolved to return 
to Avignon, and when it was known 
that his life was in danger, the 
Bannerets, who presided over the 
different wards of the city, met and 
resolved that, on Gregory’s death, 
either a Roman or an Italian should 
be elected to succeed him. 

The College of Cardinals at that 
time consisted of twenty-three 
members, of whom sixteen were 
then at Rome, six at Avignon, and 
one absent on anembassy. Of the 
sixteen at Rome, with whom, of 
course, the election rested, twelve 
were in the French, and only four 
in the Italian or Roman interest; 
consequently, the election of a 
Pope favourable to the French, and 
who would reside at Avignon, was 
morally certain, unless strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the 
cardinals, and thereby turn the 
scale in favour of a Pope who would 
reside at Rome. 

Accordingly, when Gregory died, 
the Bannerets, during the nine 
days that should elapse before the 
cardinals entered Conclave and the 
election could take place, had in- 
terviews with the cardinals sepa- 
rately, and plainly told them that 
the Roman people were prepared to 
insist on the election ofa Pope who 
would reside in Rome. The cardi- 
nals endeavoured to evade commit- 
ting themselves by answering that 
the election of a pontiff could not 
be treated of outside the Conclave, 


but popular feeling becoming more 
pronounced, they declared, that 
should any menaces be employed, 
or violence offered to intimidate the 
cardinals and influence the election, 
the person so elected would not be 
Pope—in short, that the election 
would be practically, morally, and 
canonically null and void. 

The Bannerets and the Romans, 
however, were determined, reckless 
of all consequences, that there 
should be no renewal or prolonga- 
tion of the Babylonish Captivity— 
that Rome should be the residence 
of the popedom, and that the cardi- 
nals should be coerced, if necessary, 
to comply with their wishes. Guards 
were, therefore, placed on all the 
city gates and outlets, to prevent 
the escape of the cardinals; the 
nobility not favourable to the 
popular view were driven from the 
city; trusty citizens were armed ; 
and a number of men who could 
be relied on from neighbouring 
towns and villages were brought 
into Rome, and armed in defence 
of popular rights. 

Such was the position of affairs 
when, on the 7th of April, the 
cardinals went into Conclave. They 
were accompanied to the door by a 
vast multitude, comprising the scum 
of the city, clamorously shouting— 
“A Roman or an /talian Pope, or 
death!” 

All that night Rome was alive 
with tumult. The ruffianism of the 
city was let loose. The rich wine 
cellars of the pontifical palace were 
broken into, and an intoxicated 
rabble ruled in the streets. Early 
on the morning of the 8th, they 
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took possession of the great bells 
of St. Peter’s and of the Capitol, 
and rung them to call the people to 
arms, as if an enemy had suddenly 
appeared at the gates. ; 

Thus excited, an armed and in- 
ebriated multitude rushed to the 
Palace, where the cardinals were in 
Conclave, and demanded speech 
with them. Some say they broke 
into the Conclave; however, the 
cardinals strove to gain time by 
promising, that if they would re- 
tire, most assuredly a Pope would 
be elected on the morrow. But no! 
the rabble were too excited; and, in- 
furiated by opposition, shouted,— 
“ We want a Roman or an Italian 
Pope now—wewill not go without one. 
Elect at once, or immediate death !”’ 

In such an extreme emergency, 
the cardinals, fearing for their lives, 
resolved to comply with the de- 
mands of the populace. They first 
protested that they acted under 
violent intimidation; and the Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop of Bari, who was a 
native of Naples, having during the 
tumult remarked: ‘“‘ You see what 
methods are used; but he, who 
shall be thus elected, will not be 
Pope ; for my own part, I would not 
obey him, nor ought he to be obeyed 
by any good Catholic.” 

Such a decisive declaration of 
opinion from a_ cardinal arch- 
bishop, who was reputed to be one 
of the ablest civilians and canonists 
of his day, naturally directed the 
attention of the cardinals towards 
him, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that if they elected him to 
escape from the direful difficulties 
in which they were involved, he, 
knowing the election to be utterly 
invalid, as held under compulsion, 
would at once resign pretensions 
to the papacy as soon as they had 
all managed to escape from Rome 
to a place of safety. Accordingly, 
be was unanimously elected, and 
announced to the people as the 
chosen Pope. He was enthroned 
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next day amid great public re- 
joicings, and on the 18th duly 
consecrated and crowned. He took 
the name of Urban VI. 

Alas! for human frailty. The 
Archbishop of Bari, elevated to the 
popedom, forgot all the humility 
he had professed, and the opinions 
he had so solemnly enunciated. He 
resolved at once to renounce his 
former self—to assume the func- 
tions and play the part of a Pope 
canonically elected! Thus, when 
temptation does not offer, it is easy 
for human nature to be virtuous 
and abstinent, but who can calcu- 
late what temptation may lead to? 
or once ambition is incited, and the 
lust of power inflamed, who can 
measure the consequences ? 

Having thus drawn the sword, 
Urban threw away the scabbard, 
and resolved to uphold his usurpa- 
tion of pontifical power at all 
hazards. He maintained a strict 
surveillance over the cardinals who 
he knew were hostile for the great 
deception he had practised, and 
compelled them to remain in Rome 
and officiate at his enthronement, 
consecration, and triumphal coro- 
nation. Not only so, but he di- 
rected them, on the 19th of April, 
the day of his coronation, to com- 
municate the joyful intelligence to 
the six cardinals who were at 
Avignon. In peril of their lives, 
and knowing that their letters 
would be interceptéd and read by 
Urban, while they were completely 
in his power, they wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Our late Father Gregory, of holy 
memory, having left us, to our un- 
speakable concern, on the 27th of 
March, we entered into the Conclave 
on the 7th of April, to deliberate about 
the election of a new pontiff. 

“The next day, being enlightened 
by the rays of that swn that never sets, 
about the hour when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the oe we all 
freely and unanimously elected for 
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High Pontiff our Reverend Father 
and Lord in Christ, Bartholomew, 
Archbishop of Bari, a man endowed, 
in an eminent degree, with every virtue 
becoming so high a station. 

“The news of his election was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations by an 
innumerable multitude of people. On 
the 9th he was placed in the Apostolic 
throne, taking, on that occasion, the 
name of Urban VI. On the day of 
the resurrection of our Lord he was 
solemnly crowned, according to cus- 
tom, in the Basilic of St. Peter. 

“ We have thought it necessary to 
transmit to you this account, contain- 
ing the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, of what has passed within these 
few days in the Roman Church. You 
may safely rely upon what we write; 
and it is incumbent on you to contra- 
dict, as absolutely false, all reports to 
the contrary.".—Raymund. ad. ann. 
1378, num. 19. 


It would be ungenerous to judge 
the sixteen cardinals who concurred 
in such an epistle too severely. 
They were in the power of one who 
proved himself a merciless tyrant, 
and they had no choice between 
implicit obedience to his will and 
death, or tortures, as we shall see, 
worse than death. They were vir- 
tually prisoners in Rome, and their 
only hope of escape lay in a seem- 
ing compliance with the Pope’s 
will, so as to disarm all suspicion. 

Besides, as Bower observes, the 
weight of opinion favours the con- 
clusion that, notwithstanding bis 
uncanonical election, the sixteen 
cardinals in the French interest, 
with a view “to avoid schism, and 
the dreadful consequences attend- 
ing it, would have continued to 
obey him, but for his unreasonable 
severity. For in a consistory held 
immediately after his coronation, he 
reprimanded the cardinals very se- 
verely, and in very coarse terms, 
taxing them with pride, avarice, and 
venality, with engrossing to them- 
selves all the best benefices of the 
Church, and insolently lording it 
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over the rest of the clergy.” — Hist. 
Popes, vol. vi. p. 47. 

hile he thus denounced the 
cardinals, and attributed to them 
very grave ecclesiastical crimes— 
which no candid reader of the 
chronicles of those times can say 
were undeserved—the Pope paid 
studied court to the Roman rabble. 
He most unquestionably was the 
Pope of the rabble—to an inebri- 
ated rabble he was solély indebted 
for his election, and to that rabble 
he owed allegiance. Hence, “ he 
was all compliance to the Romans, 
made it his study to gratify them 
in all their demands, and even dis- 
tinguished with particular marks 
of his favour such of them as had 
been most active in the late dis- 
turbances”—and consequently most 
active in promoting the mob vio- 
lence that led to his election. Yet 
we are told to believe it was the 
Holy Ghost that descended from 
heaven to inspire the election of 
Urban VI. ! 

The haughty and contemptuous 
manner in which Urban treated 
the cardinals led those who were 
in the French interest to take 
counsel secretly together, when it 
was unanimously resolved to declare 
his election uncanonical and null, 
as soon as they could assemble in 
some place of safety. They ma- 
naged to leave Rome singly on va- 
rious pretences, and towards the 
end of June they met at Anagni, to 
which city had also repaired the 
chamberlain and judge in ordinary 
of the Apostolic See, with many 
other prelates. “ Being now out 
of all danger, and free from all 
fear,” they attested on oath before 
the chamberlain and the other 
prelates, that the election of the 
Archbishop of Bari to the ponti- 
ficate was brought about by ex- 
treme violence, and therefore, not 
being free, was canonically null and 
void. A copy of this attestation 
was sent to Urban, and he was 
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exhorted, as he regarded the wel- 
fare of the Church, to resign the 
tiara, to which none knew better 
than himself that he had no legal 
title whatever. 

Urban, however, paid no atten- 
tion to the exhortations of the car- 
dinals, and they, finding him deter- 
mined to maintain his position, at 
last resolved to depose him. The 
published a Manifesto, in whic 
they “solemnly declared that the 
danger to which they were exposed 
of being massacred by the Roman 

ple, if they chose not an Ita- 
ian, had induced them to choose 
him ; that they had elected him in 
that fright and confusion, flattering 
themselves that as he was so well 
acquainted with, and pretended to 
be so strict an observer of, the 
Canons, he would not avail himself 
of an election which he could not 
but know to be null by the Canons ; 
but that as he, nevertheless, tram- 
pling upon all laws, and regardless 
of his own salvation, had the assur- 
ance to impose himself upon the 
world for true and lawful Pope, they 
thought it indispensably incumbent 
upon them to undeceive those who 
received him as such, by declaring 
him an apostate from the Church, 
and an usurper of the Apostolic 
See.” — Bower's Popes, vol. vii. p. 42. 

The cardinals then repaired to 
Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and, on the 20th of September, 
unanimously elected Robert of Ge- 
neva, a cardinal presbyter, to the 
pontificate, which they had declared 
vacant. He was enthroned next 
day, took the name of Clement 
VIL., and his election was notified 
to all Christian princes and bishops, 
who were exhorted to treat the 
Archbishop of Bari as an usurper, 
and to receive Clement as lawful 
Pope, whom they had freely and 
cancnically elected. 
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Meanwhile Urban, to strengthen 
his party, created twenty-nine car- 
dinals, selected from influential 
families, but thice declined to re- 
ceive such an lonour from him. 
Clement also created six cardinals, 
and in June, 1379, took up his re- 
sidence at Avignon. 

Charles V. of France, when in- 
formed of the election of Clement, 
assembled the prelates and most 
eminent civilians of the day at 
Vincennes, and having bound them 
by oath to judge ——, he 
placed before them all the docu- 
ments relating to the elections of 
Urban and Clement, and required 
them to decide who was, according 
to the Canons, the true and lawful 
Pope. After long aad anxious 
deliberation, this most competent 
assembly decided on the 16th of 
November, 1379, that the election 
of Urban was null, whereas the 
election of Clement was strictly 
canonical, and therefore he alone 
should be acknowledged as Pope. 
This decision King Charles at once 
adopted, and communicated it to 
all his allies. The University of 
Paris, then a great power in the 
theological world, accepted and con- 
firmed the decision, repudiated Ur- 
ban as an usurper,and acknowledged 
Clement’s election as alone lawful 
and valid. 

Thus two Popes divided the alle- 
giance of the Western Church, and 
so commenced the Great Schism 
that afflicted Europe for half a cen- 
tury with great scandals, and was the 
cause of much bloodshed and crime. 
Yet from evil good resulted, for 
this Schism exercised an all-potent 
influence in creating the habits of 
thought, and in diffusing the prin- 
ciples that led up to and triumphed 
in the Reformation.* 

“The union of the Latin Church 
under one head was destroyed,” 











* This was very far from having been the first schism that rent the alleged seamless unity 
of the Roman Church, The total number is variously estimated by its own historians. 


J. Marius, a Belgian authority, reckons this schism as the twenty-eecond. 
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observes Mosheim. The Schism “ was 
fomented with such dreadful suc- 
cess, a. arose to such a shameful 
height, that for the e of fifty 
aaa the Church hel ano or three 
different heads at the same time; 
each of the contending Popes form- 
ing plots and thundering out ana- 
themas against their competitors. 
The distress and calamity of those 
times is beyond all power of de- 
scription ; for, not to insist upon the 
perpetual contentions and wars be- 
tween the factions of the several 
Popes, by which multitudes lost 
their fortunes and their lives, all 
sense of religion was extinguished 
in most places, and profligacy arose 
to a most scandalous excess. 

“The clergy, while they vehe- 
mently contended which of the 
reigning Popes was the true suc- 
cessor of Christ, were so excessively 
corrupt, as to be no longer studious 
to keep up even an appearance of 
religion or decency; and, in conse- 
sequence of all this, many plain, 
well-meaning people, who con- 
cluded that no one could possibly 
partake of eternal life unless united 
with the Vicar of Christ, were over- 
whelmed with doubt, and plunged 
into the deepest distress of mind. 

“ Nevertheless, these abuses were, 
by their consequences, greatly con- 
ducive both to the civil and religi- 
ous interests of mankind; for by 
these dissensions the Papal power 
received an incurable wound; and 
kings and princes, who had for- 
merly been the slaves of the lordly 
pontiffs, now became their judges 
and masters. And many of the 
least stupid among the people had 
the courage to disregard and de- 
spise the Popes on account of 
their odious pales about domi- 
nion, to commit their salvation to 
God alone, and to admit it as a 
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maxim, that the prosperity of the 
Church might be maintained, and 
the interests of religion secured , 
and promoted without a visible 
head, crowned with a spiritual su- 
sinnnar:”"--diediahain alana 
cent. xiv., part ii., c. ii., s. 15. 

Let us now follow the course of 
this great Schism to its dénouement. 
Urban had an ungovernable haugh- 
tiness, a boundless arrogance, and 
a merciless disposition that spared 
neither friend nor foe, but without 
remorse sacrificed both alike when 
they stood in the way of his cri- 
minal ambition. For example, as 
soon as intelligence of his election 
reached Naples, Queen Joan who, 
as we have seen, was a devoted 
partisan of the Popes, induced her 
third husband, Otho, Duke of 
Brunswick, to visit Rome, and do 
homage to the Pope, in her name, 
for the kingdom of Naples as a 
fief of the Apostolic See. Otho is 
represented as having been excep- 
tional in that age for ability and 
princely qualities; yet Urban re- 
ceived him with insolent imperious- 
ness, and treated him as a menial. 

It is related on the authority 
of Theodoric de Niem, who was 
secretary to the Pope, that one day 
after the arrival of Otho at Rome, 
his Holiness dined in public, when 
Otho had the questionable honour 
of waiting upon him at table, stand- 
ing lackey-like behind his chair. 
Urban having called for some drink, 
Otho offered it to him on his knees, 
but the Pope, pretending not to see 
him, continued his conversation, 
leaving the prince all the while in 
that humiliating position, until, at 
last, one of the cardinals called the 
attention of Urban to the fact that 
his drink awaited him.* 

Queen Joan, naturally resented 
such gross insults offered to her 


* Pope Clement V. was so inflated with insufferable arrogance and a tyrannical disposi- 
tion, that once, while he was dining, he ordered Dandalus, the Venetian ambassador, to be 
chained under the table like a dog. 
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husband, and, when the Schism com- 
menced, took the side of Clement. 
Whereupon Urban resolved to de- 
throne her, and obtain the crown of 
Naples, if possible, for his own 
nephew, who was one of the most 
detestable scoundrels and profli- 
gates of the age. But, as he had no 
means of making war himself, he 
laboured earnestly to revive the 
quarrel between Queen Joan and 
her brother-in-law the King of 
Hungary, and as an inducement to 
him to invade Naples and dethrone 
her, Urban, with a deep duplicity 
and perfidy, that has always charac- 
terized Papal ambition, promised to 
bestow the crown on the king’s 
cousin, Charles, Count of Gravina. 

Charles was under the deepest 
obligations to the queen, who, 
having no children of her own, had 
brought him up from infancy as her 
son, gave him her niece in marriage, 
and adopted him as the heir of her 
dominions. When first invited to 
engage in the base conspiracy 
against his benefactress, he evinced 
some reluctance; but, tempted by 
the prospect of immediate sover- 
eignity, he was infamous enough 
soon to yield before the far more 
infamous importunities of the 


— 
he King of Hungary, having 
consented to supply the troops for 


the invasion of Naples, Urban, as 
a preliminary expedient to afford 
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some justification in the opinion of 
Papal partisans, for so iniquitous a 
proceeding, excommunicated and 
deposed the queen, on the pre- 
tence that she had acknowledged 
and honoured as lawful Pope, an 
apostate and a usurper of the 
Apostolic ‘See: he therefore de- 
nounced her as a schismatic and 
heretic, and declared all her pos- 
sessions forfeited, absolved all her 
subjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance, and forbade any one under 
pain of excommunication to ac- 
knowledge or obey her as sovereign. 
The queen having now to con- 
tend with formidable enemies, and 
being related to the royal family of 
France, sought to engage the king, 
Charles V.,in her favour, by adopt- 
ing his brother Lewis of Anjou as 
her heir. An agreement on this 
basis was concluded, and then ap- 
proved of, and confirmed by Pope 
Clement, in August, 1380. 
Meantime, at Urban’s urgent 
solicitations, Charles arrived at 
Rome with his Hungarians; but 
at the last moment, Urban who, as 
Milman observes, was governed by 
“all the passions least becoming a 
pontiff, vengeance, family ambition, 
interest, pride,” before he con- 
sented to crown Charles, extorted 
from him the cession of fully one- 
third of the whole kingdom of 
Naples, whichhe made him confer 
on his despicable nephew Butillo.* 


* “This nephew,” observes Milman, ‘‘ was, at once, the madness, the constant disgrace, 
danger, and distress, of the weak, imperious, unforgiving pontiff.” After Charles had estab- 
lished himself in Naples, Butillo, among his many other nefarious acts, broke into a convent 
and forcibly carried off a professed nun of great beauty and high family. Her relatives 
appealed to the magistrates, and they to the Pope; but his Holiness, though his nephew 
was then more than forty years of age, made light of the outrage, and sought to excuse it as 
a thoughtless folly of exuberant youth. 

But the family resolutely prosecuted the ruffian, and they were too powerful to be treated 
with palpable injustice ; so Butillo was brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced to death. 
The Pope then, as Suzerain of the realm, annulled the sentence. This caused great excite- 
ment, and a fierce contest respecting the authority of the Pope and of the King, until at 
last the affair was patched up, by King Charles granting a free pardon to Butillo, and 
giving him for wife a lady of his own family, with a rich dowry of 70,000 florins a year, 
and the castle of Nocera, one of the strongest in the kingdom.—De Niem, L ii., c. xxviii. 

As a rule, Popes’ nephews and relatives, who have played a conspicuous part in history, 
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This iniquitous contract having 
been concluded, the invasion of 
Naples was delayed by want of 
money to pay the troops. The 
King of Hungary readily supplied 
the living material, for human life 
was of little worth in those days, 
but insisted that Urban should find 
the means to set the material in 
motion. In this emergency Urban 
was not scrupulous as to the means 
he employed to replenish his ex- 
hausted exchequer. He at once 
imposed the most exorbitant taxes 
on the clergy, seized the revenues 
of all vacant benefices, and ap- 
pointed a commission of cardinals, 
of his own creation, with full au- 
thority to sell or mortgage, without 
the permission of the bishops, 
clergy, or religious orders, the 
property and estates of the churches 
and monasteries. In this way he 
took violent possession of the 
chalices and other sacred vessels, 
the gold and silver statues, crosses, 
and images of the saints, which 
were melted down and coined 
to feed the lust of his sanguinary 
ambition. Besides, he despoiled 
the churches, chapels, altars and 
shrines of all ornaments, and pil- 
laged everything that could be 
turned into money. “Thus,” says 
an authority of the time, “ were the 
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churches pillaged, to gratify the 
revenge and ambition of an am- 
bitious and furious man, whom 
nothing could satisfy but the exal- 
tation of his family to the rank of 
princes, and the destruction of all 
who presumed to traverse his 
wicked designs "—Baluzius, p. 501. 

Having by such means provided 
the necessary supplies for the army, 
Charles and his Hungarians were 
enabled to set out and invade 
Naples. In the merciless warfare 
that followed, Otho, the husband 
of Queen Joan, was taken prisoner 
owing to his impetuous gallantry, 
and shortly afterwards, when the 
queen was besieged in the Castel- 
Nuovo she was treacherously in- 
duced by Charles to surrender on 
conditions which he never intended 
to fulfil. He then consummated 
his monstrous ingratitude and in- 
iquity, by having, with the approba- 
tion of Pope Urban, the queen 
barbarously murdered on the 22nd 
of May, 1382.* 

During the remainder of his life 
Urban was in perpetual strife. He 
quarrelled with Charles, his own 
King of Naples, who refused to 
carry out the engagements he had 
contracted. Urban insisted that 
Charles should keep faith with him, 
but Charles resolutely refused to 


have been among the most wicked and detestable of mankind. Subsequent to his marriage, 
this cruel miscreant, Butillo, was with the Pope at Pérugia, where he surreptitiously obtained 
entrance into the house of a noble lady for whom he had a violent passion ; but, being sur- 
prised by her brothers, they flogged him severely, and then kicked him out. The good, 
sympathetic Pope was so shocked and offended at such an outrage having been committed 
on his nephew, and which the Perugians warmly justified and applauded, that he shook off 
the dust of his feet, and departed from the city. 

Shortly after the death of Urban, his detested nephew was deprived of all his ill-gotten 
property, and on his way to Venice by sea with his mother, wife, children, and all the other 
members of his family, was shipwrecked, and all were drowned. 

* With the queen also surrendered the two princesses, her nieces, sisters to the wife of 
Charles, but, notwithstanding her entreaties, he cruelly treated them ; fearing a diversion 
might be made in their favour, he shut them up in a prison, where they soon died. 

Two cardinals of Clement’s creation were also made prisoners at the same time, and 
Charles handed them over to Urban, who had them barbarously tortured during a long 
imprisonment, and then inhumanly put to death. 

With respect to the manner of Queen Joan's death, Niem, the pope’s secretary, says she 
was strangled while pom in her chapel, while other accounts represent her as having 
been smothered in bed 
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alienate one-third of his kingdom 
to enrich the Pope’s profligate 
nephew. Thus Charles and Urban 
became involved in war. 

Thwarted in his ambitious de- 
signs, Urban became morose, sus- 
picious, and mercilessly cruel. His 
rage at times, when am, bor- 
dered on the blind violence of in- 
sanity. Suspicious that some of 
his cardinals contemplated deposing 
him, he beld a consistory in his 
nephew's castle of Nocera, declared 
he had discovered a horrid conspir- 
acy against his life, and ordered his 
nephew to take six cardinals he 
named, with the Bishop of Aquila, 
into custody. They were “the 
most Seal, and of best repute,” 
but they were loaded with irons, 
and thrust into narrow fetid dun- 
geons, so confined that they could 
neither stand up nor lie down at 
full length. 

Urban subjected his miserable 
victims to the cruellest tortures. 
He had them stretched on the rack 
day after day, under the superin- 
tendence of his brutal nephew, who, 
as they writhed and shrieked in 
horrible suffering, manifested the 
greatest delight, and mocked their 
agonies. At last, unable to longer 
endure such terrible anguish, in the 
hope of obtaining relief, they con- 
fessed that all the charges against 
them were true; they were then 
cast into loathsome cells, crawling 
with reptiles, and detained there for 
some months, until Urban had 
himself to fly from the castle, to 
escape captivity. He would not, 
however, relinquish his hold on his 
victims, but managed to carry them 
with him. During the flight to the 
sea-coast, the Bishop of Aquila, 
whose limbs had been disjointed on 
the rack, being unable to keep up 
with the party, Urban ordered him 
to be murdered, and left his body 
to rot on the road-side. Urban 
made good his escape, and finally 
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reached Genoa in September, 1385. 
—De Niem, c. 50-51. 

After remaining nearly a year at 
Genoa, Urban became so unpopu- 
lar, that he considered it no longer 
prudent to remain in that city ; but, 

revious to taking his departure, it 
is said that he bad all his cardinal 
prisoners put to death; but “there 
is a strange disagreement among 
authors,” as Bower remarks, “ with 
respect to the manner of their 
death.” According to De Nien, it 
was reported that five of them were 
tied up in sacks, and thrown into 
the sea, or strangled in prison, or 
beheaded; and that their bodies 
were privately conveyed from prison 
to the Pope’s stables, where they 
were cast into a large hole, and con- 
sumed with quick-lime.—De Niem, 
ce. Ix. 

Baluzius, who lived at that time, 
and wrote the Life of Clement, says 
“that the unhappy prelates were 
either thrown into the sea and 
drowned, or buried alive or be- 
headed, being first buried in the 
ground up to the chin.” P. 
Grannone, in his Civil History 
of Naples, says that Urban 
caused the heads of two of the 
cardinals to be struck off, their 
bodies dried in ovens and reduced 
to powder, which he had put in 
bags and carried with their red hats 
on mules before him wherever he 
went, with a view to inspire terror 
and deter others from conspiring 
against him. But the time and 
mode of the death of the cardinals 
remain a mystery—the one thing 
certain is, that Urban had them 
cruelly tortured, and imprisoned, 
until they finally disappeared—the 
how remaining a historical puzzle 
to the present day. 

After committing those barbarous 
cruelties, Urban left Genoa, where 
“the inhabitants treated him with 
cold disrespect, and the magistrates 
had seized and punished some of 
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the satellites of his cruelties.* The 
remainder of his days he spent 
principally in Rome; and, being in 
desperate straits for money, he 
reduced the jubilee from every 
fiftieth to every thirty-third year, 
not only. for the purpose of re- 
cruiting his own finances, but to 
conciliate the citizens of Rome, 
with whom he was very far from 
popular. ; 

ut, as De Niem observes, Urban 
sowed for another to reap. He did 
not live to the jubilee year, 1390, 
but died an unhappy death, October 
15, 1389, it is said by poison, as 
his body swelled, without, it is al- 
leged, having received the sacra- 
ments of the Church, though his 
fatal illness had lasted twenty-two 
days. “None were found,” says 
Trithemius, “who grieved at his 
death except his creatures and 
relations.” “Charity,” observes 


Milman, “ might almost admit for 
the manners and acts of this pon- 
tiff the excuse of insanity; but 
whether more than the insanity of 


ungoverned passions, pride, ambi- 
tion, cruelty, and blind nepotism, 
must be left to wiser judgment than 
that of man.” 

On the death of Urban, it was 
hoped that the Schism would be 
brought to an end by all the car- 
dinals concurring in allegiance to 
Clement as Pope; but the Italian 
cardinals created by Urban con- 
sulted their own assumed interests 
rather than the peace of the Church, 
and on the 2nd of November, 1389, 
hurriedly elected as Pope one of 
their own body, who was immedi- 
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ately enthroned, and took the name 
of Boniface IX. 

Thus was the Great Schism con- 
tinued, and manifold were the evils 
the rivalries of the Popes caused 
in Europe. The whole Western 
Church sunk into the grossest cor- 
ruption. “Schism,” observes Milman 
“ when it was a stern, acknowledged 
duty to hate, punish, exterminate 
achismatics, could not but produce 
persecution, and victims of perse- 
cution. Everywhere might be found 
divisions, spoliations, even blood- 
shed; ejected and usurping clergy, 
dispossessed and intrusive abbots 
aa bishops, feuds, battles for 
churches and monasteries. Among 
all other causes of discord arose 
this the most discordant; to the 
demoralizing and unchristian tend- 
encies of the times was added a 
question on which the best might 
differ, which to the bad would be 
an excuse for every act of violence, 
fraud, or rapacity.” 

Boniface commenced his pontifi- 
cate by reaping the rich reward 
of Urban’s jubilee year. Vast num- 
bers undertook the pilgrimage to 
Rome, notwithstanding the dangers 
of the journey, exposed as they 
were to be attacked and plundered 
by the partisans of Clement, as 
well as by organized bandits, who 
despoiled and murdered indiscri- 
minately. Thus great numbers 
were put to death, and multitudes 
who carried with them much trea- 
sure, not only for personal expenses 
but for the purchase of spiritual 
benefits, were robbed and left desti- 
tute. Great suffering spread among 


* True to the spirit of papal policy, Urban was quite ready to pardon the most atrocious 
crimes when well paid for doing so. While he resided in Genoa, a member of the powerful 
and wealthy family of the Viconti, Gian Galeazzo, desired to make away with his uncle 
Bernabo. By the basest treachery he got possession of his person, and had him murdered 


by poison. 


Vastly enriched by this atrocity, with boundless wealth and power at command, Gian 


found no difficulty in propitiating the merciful Urban ! 
course, paid heavily for it.—De Niem, c. lvi. 


He obtained absolution, but, of 
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the impoverished pilgrims, and a 
plague broke out in Rome. Boni- 
face, whose overwhelming passion 
was an insatiable avarice, dare not 
leave the city, fearing his autho- 
rity would be undermined, and that 
he would lose his share of the rich 
oblations superstition was bestow- 
ing on its favourite shrines. His 
rapacity was so great, that it is 
alleged he refused to render any 
assistance to the plundered, help- 
less pilgrims, thousands of whom 
fell victims to starvation and plague. 
—De Niem, ii. 28. 
When the jubilee year, 1390, 
was over, Boniface, not satisfied 
with the great treasure he had ac- 
uired, sent his emissaries into all 
e countries that acknowledged 
him as Pope, with full powers to 
grant the plenary indulgence and 
—— benefits of the jubilee to 
persons indiscriminately, who 
had been, from sickness or other 
sufficient cause, unable to visit 
Rome. By such means immense 
sums were collected. “This abso- 
lution extended to every sort of 
offence, and appears not to have 
been preceded even by the ordi- 
nary formalities of confession or 
penance—it was purely and undis- 
guisedly venal. the necessary con- 
— of this measure were 
sufficiently demoralizing; but the 
evil was multiplied by the impos- 
tures of certain mendicants and 
others, who traversed the country 
with forged indulgences, which they 
bartered for private profit,”—Wadd., 
Hist. of the Church, vol. i. p. 518. 
It is alleged that the collectors 


employed by Boniface abused their 


powers to such an extent as to ab- 
solve for ready money all who came 
to them. No criminal was too 
abandoned, no profligate too vile, 


* It is related that the collectors appropriated to their own use large sums, and on their 
return to Rome were tried and convicted. They were all severely punished ; some imprisoned 
for life, and some put to death.— De Niem, 1. ii. c. iv. ; 
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no sinner too great or unrepentant 
to be turned away—dispensations 
of absolving grace were bountifully 
bestowed on all who paid the price 
demanded, no one was refused but 
those who could not pay! 

Thus, say the atidiae of those 
times, the setting up of the most 
sacred things to public sale left 
none unabsolved, of what crimes 
soever guilty, but such as wanted 
money to purchase absolution (Gob. 
Persona, c. \xxxviii). They remitted 
all sins to every one at a fixed price 
without repentance, satisfaction, or 
restitution, as if money alone were 
a sufficient atonement for the most 
enormouscrimes.— De Niem, c. xviii. 

The mode of proceeding adopted 
by these indulgence-mongers was, 
on their arrival in any town or city, 
to hang a large flag out of the 
window of their lodging, with the 
arms of the Pope and the keys of 
the Church emblazoned thereon. 
Tables were prepared in the cathe- 
dral, or other churches, by the side 
of the altar, covered with rich 
cloths, to receive the money. They 
then harangued the people, declaring 
the absolute power with which the 
Pope had invested them to deliver 
souls from purgatory, and give 
complete remission from sin to all 
who purehased. Those who ex- 
claimed against this vile traffic in 
spiritual favours were excommuni- 
cated and otherwise punished 
wherever the civil authority en- 
forced the decrees of the eccle- 
siastical.*—Sismondi, Repub. Ital. 
e. Ixii. 

Still unsatisfied with the vast 
amount of money he had gained 
by such means, Boniface absolutely 
sold the privilege of holding jubi- 
lees, after the manner of Rome, <o 
the cities of Cologne and Magde- 
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burg, with like power of grant- 
ing indulgence os conferring spi- 
ritual advantages.. By this rash 
and avaricious act, he disparaged, 
as Waddington observes, the super- 
eminent sanctity of the see of St. 
Peter, of the tombs of the apostles, 
and the relics of the most renowned 
martyrs. He called in question the 
exclusiveness of that glory which 
was thought to encircle the 
throne of the Vicars of Christ! 
He sacrificed, that which he least 
intended to sacrifice, even the tem- 
poral interests, even the pecuniary 
profits, which were closely connected 
with the peculiar holiness ascribed to 
the apostolic city. But hisimmediate 
greediness was gratified. His col- 
lectors were present in both cities 
to share the offerings of the faith- 
ful, and, when he perceived that 
the fatuity of superstition was not 
yet exhausted, he extended the sale 
of licenses to hold jubilees to se- 
veral insignificant eee until, as 
Fleury testities, indulgences were 
so prodigally disposed of by the 
Pope, that he refused them to no 
one who paid his price ; the effect of 
which was that they came to be 
regarded with contempt. 

Meantime the evils caused by 
the Schism became daily more in- 
tolerable. The rival Popes sub- 
sisted by plundering the nations 
and churches that adhered to them ; 
for they had not only to maintain 
their own state, but to reward their 
own partisans. Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline ‘became relaxed to a most 
scandalous extent, and the desire 
for the re-establishment of union 
and tranquillity. spread among all 
classes. In 1393, the University 
of Paris presented proposals to 
the king for terminating the Schism. 
Three ways were pointed out by 
which this desirable end could be 
attained—by the rival Popes sub- 
mitting their claims to arbitration, 
and abiding the result; by the 
resignation of both Popes, and a 
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new election; or by the assembling 
of a general council of the Church. 

Both Popes professed a most 
earnest desire to make any per- 
sonal sacrifice in the interests of 
the Church, but neither had the 
slightest intention of giving way. 
Boniface vehemently protested his 
ready submission to whatever the 
princes and learned authorities 
might deem best to be done, but 
was thoroughly insincere. Clement 
was ey perfidious and obsti- 
nately selfish. When he was in- 
formed of.the proposals of the Uni- 
versity of Paris,and urged to give his 
consent to them, as the evils of the 
Schism had reached such a height 
that some persons had commenced 
to advocate a plurality of Popes, 
maintaining that one should be 
elected for every kingdom, he 
started from his seat in a great 
rage, and exclaimed that “the 
letters were poisoned, and tended 
to bring the Holy See into con- 
tempt.” He was so violently af- 
fected, that he had an apoplectic 
attack, which terminated fatally in 
two days at Avignon, September, 
1394. 

The cardinals who adhered to 
Clement, twenty-one in number, in 
order to maintain their own posi- 
tion, determined to elect a suc- 
cessor at once; but, with a view 
of manifesting a desire to end the 
Schism, they solemnly took an oath 
to embrace, without fraud or deceit, 
whatever means for effecting that 
object the majority of the Sacred 
College might deem most expe- 
dient. They then elected one of 
their own body, who took the name 
of Benedict XIII., and he was 
acknowledged by France, and all 
the countries that had adhered to 
his predecessor, because it was be- 
lieved, from the oath he had taken, 
that he was truly desirous of heal- 
ing the Schism. 

Negotiations were again com- 
menced by France and other states 
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to procure peace for the Church; 
but, both Popes proving utterly in- 
sincere in their professions, the 
king, after prolonged forbearance, 
summoned a d council in May, 
1898, to deliberate on the best 
means of compelling both to resign. 
It was unanimously resolved that 
both should resign; and then it 
was proposed that, if Benedict did 
not consent, no further obedience 
should be paid to him as Pope. 
This point was debated for nine 
days, and finally carried by a 
majority of 240 to 60, and the 
Emperor of Germany, Wenceslaus, 
approved of it. 

A commission was then sent to 
Avignon to communicate the pro- 
ceedings of the Council to Bene- 
dict, whose answer at first was, 
“Let the King of France issue 
what ordinances he pleases, I will 
hold my title and my popedom till 
I die.” Urgently entreated by the 
Cardinal of Amiens to yield to an 
inevitable necessity, he declared, 
“I have been invested by God in 
his papacy, and I will not renounce 
it for count, or duke, or king.” 

At last a final answer was de- 
manded, and although nearly all the 
cardinals clamorously urged his 
submission, Benedict, as obdurate 
as ever, exclaimed, “ Pope I have 
written myself; Pope I have been 
acknowledged by all my subjects ; 
Pope I will remain to the end of 
my days. And tell my son, the 
King of France, that I bad thought 
him till now a good Catholic: he 
will repent of his errors. Warn 
. him in my name not to bring 
trouble on his conscience.” 

All attempts to bring Benedict to 
reason having failed, the King of 
France ordered Marshal Boucicaut 
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to capture the city of Avignon and 
take him prisoner. The citizens 
became alarmed, and surrendered 
at the first summons; but Benedict, 
having laid in a large store of provi- 
sions, shut himself up in his well- 
fortified palace, determitied on a 
resolute defence. All the cardinals 
but two deserted Benedict, and 
made terms by submission to the 
King of France, securing their own 
interests. 
At last Benedict was forced to 
ield; an accidental fire broke out 
in the palace, and consumed some 
provisions and all the stock of fuel 
that had been stored ; and as a close 
blockade was maintained, and no 
hope of rescue offered, there was 
no alternative but starvation or 
submission.* He surrendered, and 
promised complete compliance with 
the king’s wishes, even to resigning 
the Popedom, if his rival, Boniface, 
would om so likewise. But the king, 
well knowing his deep dissimulation, 
and that no faith could be reposed 
in his promises or oaths, ordered 
that he should remain in strict cus- 
tody in his own palace at Avignon, 
the cardinals and citizens pledging 
themselves to maintain a strict 
guard overhim. He was thus con- 
fined as a prisoner for five years, 
until, in 1403, he contrived to escape, 
and found refuge in Marseilles. 
After a time Benedict, by his con- 
summate craft, succeeded in again 
imposing on the King of France, 
and inducing him, by the ardour of 
his protestations, to believe in the 
sincerity of his professions. A 
reconciliation took place, and Bene- 
dict carried his duplicity so far as 
to send an embassy to his rival at 
Rome to treat for a termination of 
the Schism. But Boniface was fully 





* Benedict, who was a Spaniard, had great hopes that the King of Arragon, who was 


related to him by marriage, would effect his rescue. 


To secure his support, he offered to 


abandon Avignon and make Barcelona or Perpignan the seat of the papacy, but the king 
replied, ‘‘ Does the priest think that for him I will plunge into a war with the King of 
France ?” 
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as ambitious and as obdurately sel- 
fish as Benedict, as impervious in 
disposition and as crafty in dissem- 
bling. He refused to receive the 
ambassadors unless in his capacity 
as Pope, and, they having conceded 
the point,-he gave them a reception 
in full Consistory ; but all their ar- 
guments to induce him to concur in 
a free conference to discuss and 
settle the rival claims he scornfully 
rejected, exclaiming,—“ I alone am 
Pope, Peter di Luna an Antipope!” 

The Bishop of Paris, one of the 
ambassadors, irritated by such an 
insolent reply, at once rejoined, 
— Our master, at least, is guiltless 
of simony;” thus implying the re- 
verse in his case. This insult so 
enraged Boniface, for its stinging 
severity was in its perfect applica- 
bility and truth, that he commanded 
the ambassadors to leave Rome in- 
stantly, but they refused, and, hav- 
ing safe conduct from him and the 
Roman civil authorities for a certain 
time, would not depart till it ex- 
pired. Infuriated by this opposi- 
tion to his imperious will, he gave 
way to such paroxyms of passion 
that, labouring as he was under a 
complication of severe diseases, he 
took seriously ill and died in two 
days, 1st of October, 1404.* 

The cardinals after having taken 
an oath similar to that sworn by the 
cardinals who elected Benedict— 
that they would be bound by the 
decision of the majority of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals in adopting means 
to put an end to the schism—elected 
a successor to Boniface, who took 
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the title of Innocent VII. Like 
all the rival Popes, he professed a 
desire for union and peace, but was 
utterly insincere. His pontificate was 
brief but turbulent. He lavished 
great wealth on his relatives, pre- 
ferring them, no matter how un- 
worthy, to the highest and most 
lucrative offices. He embroiled 
himself with the Romans, who rose 
against him. He had to fly the 
city, and, after an inglorious rei 

of two years, died suddenly on the 
6th of November, 1406. A suc- 
cessor was elected without delay, 
who took the name of Gregory XII. 

To gain credit fora desire to heal 
the wounds of the Church, Gregory 
wrote to Benedict, declaring he was 
ready to sacrifice even his own dig- 
nity to effect a union, and terminate 
a deplorable schism. He directed 
his letter thus: “ Gregory, servant 
of the servants of God, to Peter di 
Luna, whom some nations call in 
this deplorable schism Benedict 
XIII., wishing him the love of 
peace and unity.” 

The address of Benedict in reply 
was—“ Benedict, Bishop, servant 
of the servants of God, to Angelus, 
called Cararius, whom some adher- 
ing to him in this pernicious schism, 
style Gregory, wishing him the love 
and effects of true peace and unity.” 
(Raynald., ann. 1407, Nos. 1 and 2.) 
But this was all hollow, outward 
pretence and show, for both were 
equally averse to the termination 
of a strife which could only be ef- 
fected by sacrifices that neither 
were seriously inclined to make. 





* Boniface organized simony into a system, and far exceeded all his predecessors by 


the iniquitous extent to which he carried it. 


He bestowed, says De Niem, all Church pre- 


ferments on the best bidder, without any regard to merit or learning, making it his study 


to enrich his relations. 


One brother he made a marquis, another a duke, and enriched 


both by the spoliation of the Church, but after his death they fell into great poverty. 

In 1398 his avaricious relatives and the Romans thought he was sincere in his professed 
desire to put an end to the schism, and that he was conceding too much, They sent a 
deputation to entreat him not to abandon them, but to maintain his rights as true Pope, 
and they would hazard their lives in his defence ; he replied, ‘‘ My good children, Pope I 
am, Pope will I remain, despite all treaties between the Kings of France and — 
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The cardinals who adhered to 
Gregory, convinced of his duplicity, 
strenuously urged him to remember 
the obligations of his oatb, and 
agree to a free conference for the 
restoration of union. But Gregory 
was deaf to all such solicitations, 
and, finding the cardinals not in- 
clined to yield him unscrupulous 
obedience, he summoned them to a 
Consistory, and, in direct violation 
of his oath and of a pledge given 
not to increase the cardinalate, and 
despite the remonstrances of the 
cardinals, who refused to take any 
part in the ceremony or even to be 

resent, he conferred the red hat on 
our partisans of his own. This 
perfidious conduct completely alien- 
ated the old cardinals from Gregory ; 
they deserted him, retired to Pisa, 
and published a manifesto in their 
own justification. 

Thus all efforts to effect an agree- 
ment between the rival Popes fell 
through, because they were both 
utterly insincere and false in their 
professions, Leonardo, of Arrizzio, 
who was then at Rome, writing to 
a friend who had left the Papal 
court and retired to Naples, says: 
—* How shocking to see two men, 
both at the age of seventy and up- 
wards, sacrificing their reputation, 
their conscience, and the peace of 
the Church to their ambition, to the 
desire of reigning but a few days!” 
Christendom might, indeed, well 
=e with indignation the miser- 
able game of chicanery, stratagem, 
falsehood, and perjury, played by 
these pretenders to a’ divine vica- 
riate and infallibility ! 

Thorouglily convinced of the deep 
duplicity of Benedict, the King of 
France finally abandoned him, and 
renounced, with his whole kingdom, 
all obedience to him as Pope. He 
also, with the approbation of his 
Council, vended to acknowledge 
none of the pretenders to the Papal 
Chair while the schism lasted. 
Benediet having received timely 
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warning that the king had ordered 
his arrest, fled into Spain. 

His cardinals, instead of at- 
tempting to follow Benedict, re- 
solved to abandon him, and join the 
cardinals of Gregory who were at 
Pisa. The fusion of the two par- 
ties gave great satisfaction, and, 
after grave deliberation, it* was 
finally agreed to call upon both 
Popes to resign, and that a general 
council should assemble at Pisa to 
heal the schism and re-establish 
union. 

This resolution was immediately 
communicated to all princes and 
bishops, and was highly approved 
of, especially by those of England 
and France. The cardinals then 
invited both Popes to appear per- 
sonally, or by deputy, before the 
Council, declaring that, in case of 
refusal, they would proceed against 
them according to the Canons. 

The Council of Pisa assembled 
in the catbedral church of that 
city, and was formally opened on 
the 25th of March, 1409. There 
were present during its sittings 22 
cardinals, 180 archbishops and 
bishops, 300 abbots, 282 doctors 
of divinity, the three Latin patri- 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem—in all 787 ecclesiastics, 
the élite of the Christian churches, 
besides ambassadors from the Kings 
of France, England, Portugal, 
Bohemia, Poland, Sicily, Cyprus, 
and from several other sovereign 
princes. 

Such was the composition of 
“the most august assembly,” as 
Milman observes, “ which for cen- 
turies had assumed the functions of 
a representative senate of Christen- 
dom.” The Kings of Spain were 
not repreeented, as they still clung 
to Benedict, to whom also the 
Kings of Hungary, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Scotland, owned 
& nominal allegiauce.. Rupert of 
Bavaria, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, who claimed to be Emperor 
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of Germany, alone of all the sove- 
reign princes of Europe, disputed 
the legality of the Council, and 
adhered to Gregory in the hope of 
obtaining the Empire by his aid. 

On the 26th of March, the rival 
Popes, Benedict and Gregory, were 
summoned by proclamation at the 
gates of the cathedral to appear, 
and no one answering for them, a 
similar proclamation having been 
made on the three following days 
with the like result, they were on 
the 30th, by the unanimous voice 
of the Council, pronounced in con- 
tumacy. 

No further step was taken until 
the 24th of April, when the Popes, 
still not appearing in person, or by 
representatives, they were solemn- 
ly arraigned, as guilty of the most 
odious and contemptible conduct— 
falsehood, perjury, obstinate adher- 
ance to fatal and damnable schism. 

The advocate Fiscal concluded 
the reading of a long report on 
the origin and progress of the 
schism with the following pro- 
position :—“ Seeing that the con- 
tending prelates had been duly 
cited, and, not appearing, declared 
contumacious ; they were deprived 
of their pontifical dignity, and 
their partisans of their honours, 
offices, and benefices ; if they con- 
travened this sentence of deposi- 
tion, they might be punished and 
chastised by secular judges; all 
kings, princes, and persons of 
every rank or quality, were absol- 
ved from their oaths, and relieved 
from allegiance, to the two rival 
claimants of the Popedom.” 

It was not until the 5th of the 
following June that the final sen- 
tence of deposition was solemnly 
pronounced against the rival Popes. 
It was read by the Latin patriarchs 
of Alexandria:—“The Holy uni- 
versal Council, representing the 
Catholic Church of God, to whom 
belongs the judgment in this cause, 
assembled by the grace of the Holy 


Ghost in the Cathedral of Pisa, 
having duly heard the promoters 
of the cause of the anticipation 
of the detestable and inveterate 
schism, and the union and estab- 
lishment of our Holy Mother 
Church, against Peter di Luna, 
and Angelo Coraria, called by some 
Benedict, XIII. and Gregory XII, 
declares the crimes and excesses’ 
adduced before the Council to be 
true and of public fame.” 

“The two competitors, Peter di 
Luna and Angelo Corario, have 
been and are notorious schismatics, . 
obstinate partisans, abettors, de- 
fenders, approvers of this long 
schism ; notorious heretics, as hay- 
ing departed from the faith; 
involved in the crimes of perjury 
and breach of their oaths; openly 
scandalizing the Church by their 
manifest obstinacy, and utterly 
incorrigible; by their enormous 
iniquities and excesses they have 
made themselves unworthy of all 
houour and dignity, especially of 
the supreme pontificate; and 
though by the canons they are, 
ipso facto, rejected of God, deprived 
and cut off from the Church, never- 
theless the Church, by this sen- 
tence, deprives, rejects, and cuts 
them off, prohibiting both and each 
from assuming any longer the sover- 
eign pontificate, declaring for fur- 
ther security the Papacy to be 
vacant, and the cardinals at liberty 
to proceed to a new election.” . 
The sentence then proceeds to free 
all persons from allegiance and 
obligations to the deposed Popes, 
annuls their proceeedings, and ex- 
communicates all who harbour them. 
De Niem, c. xiiv.; [’ Enfant, p. 273. 

Such, observes Milman, “ was the 
first solemn, deliberate, authorita- 
tive act by which a general council ; 
assumed a power superior to the’ 
Papacy, which broke the long 
tradition of the indefeasible, irre- 
sponsible autocracy of the Pope, 
Tocngheel Christendom.. It age) 

46—2 
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sumed a dictatorial right in a 
representative body of the Church, 
to sit, as a judicial tribunal, with 
cognizance of the title by which 
Papal authority was exercised, of 
offences committed by prelates 
claiming to be Popes, and to pro- 
nounce in the last instance on the 
validity of their acts.” This right 
was carried out to its fullest extent, 
as we shall see, by the Council of 
Constance. 

The Council having adjourned, 
to allow the cardinals to elect a 
Pope, their choice fell, after re- 
maining in conclave for eleven days, 
on the Cardinal of Milan; who 
took the name Alexander V. He 
was a man of obscure birth, and 
never knew, as he declared, father, 
mother, brother, sister, or any 
relative. Thus he rose superior 
to the two vices—avarice and 
nepotism—which had exposed the 
conduct and memory of most of 
his predecessors to great obloquy 
and deserved condemnation.* 

Alexander confirmed, as Pope, 
all the proceedings of the Council 
of Pisa; declared null and void all 
sentences pronounced by the de- 
posed Popes, and, it having been 
decreed that another general coun- 
cil should assemble in three years, 
to follow up the work. of reforma- 
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tion so happily begun, the Council 
was dissolved. 

Thus the Western Church had 
now in effect, three heads !—three 
infallibilities! Gregory was still ac- 
knowledged by the King of Naples, 
by several ‘cities in Italy, and by 
Rupert of Bavaria, who aspired to 
the Empire. 

Benedict was obeyed, as true 
and lawful Pope, by the Kings of 
Arragon, of Castile, of Scotland, 
and a few princes of no great 
note. 

Alexander, on the contrary, had 
all the other sovereigns, princes, 
and free cities of Europe in his 
favour, and if the number of ad- 
herents was sufficient to decide 
between the spurious and the real, 
he, undoubedly, was'true and lawful 
Pope. He died, however,at Bologna 
when he had only reigned a few 
days more than ten months.t 

His successor, Balthasar Cosa, a 
Neapolitan by birth, had been a 
pirate in his youth. He was a 
man of most infamous character. 
It is alleged that he obtained his 
election by force, some say by bri- 
bery, others by trickery. He took 
the name of John XXIII., and is, 
as Milman remarks, ‘‘another of 
those Popes, the record of whose 
life, by its contradictions, moral 


* Alexander had led a blameless life. He was studious and without reproach. But he 
‘was attached to the Mendicant Order of Friars, and being of a weak, yielding disposition, 
was induced to declare null and void the bull of the infallible Pope John XXII. 

In his bull published a few months after his election, he conferred on the Friar Preachers, 
Friar Minors, the Augustinians, and the Carmelites, full and uncontrolled power of hearing 
confession and granting absolution in every part of Christendom, totally independent of all 
episcopal authority. 

This bull gave great offence. It reopened a bitter controversy between the Dominicans 

and Franciscans, the secular and regulars. Besides it reversed the decision of an infallible 
Pope as he had reversed others before him, and was thus a cause of great scandal. 
+ The University of Paris refused obedience to Alexander's bull, expelled all Mendicants, 
and prohibited their preaching in Paris. At last the king interfered, and ordered priests 
and curates not to permit the Franciscans or Augustinians to preach or hear confessions in 
their churches. 

+ Rome, by placing Alexander V. in its calendar as a legitimate Pope, has not only adopted 
all his acts, but those also of the Council of Pisa, which he approved of and confirmed. 
Hence Rome, while thus inferentially admitting that the Pope is amenable to a general 
eduncil of the Church, acts in quite a contrary spirit, for it is utterly impossible to reconcile 
the Vatican Decree of 1870 with the principles acted on by the Council of Pisa. 
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anomalies, almost* impossibilities, 
perplexes and baffles the just and 
candid historisn. That such, even 
in these times, should be the life 
even of an Italian churchman, and 
that, after such life, he should 
ascend to the Papacy, shocks be- 
lief.” After he had abandoned 
piracy, he still retained his pirati- 
cal habits, and rose in Papal favour 
by the practice of the most nefari- 
ous arts. Boniface IX. found in 
him one of the most dexterous 
and unscrupulous agents for feed- 
ing his insatiable avarice. He was 
the most daring and skilful traf- 
ficker in preferments. 

Boniface rewarded his services 
by raising him to the cardinalate, 
and appointed him legate to recover 
the city of Bologna from the 
Viconti. Having obtained permis- 
sion of the city, his rule is repre- 
sented as horrible and merciless, 
beyond belief. His frightful de- 
baucheries were only surpassed by 
his fearful extortions and remorse- 
less cruelties. Multitudes of both 
sexes were daily put to death, on 
various charges. His licentious- 
ness spared no rank or profession. 
Some two hundred maids, wives, 
widows, and nuns, are enumerated 
among his victims. Such are the 
crimes ascribed to this monster, by 
his two secretaries, Theodoric De 
Niem and Leonardo Aretino, con- 
firmed by contemporary authorities, 
proved before the Council of Con- 
stance, as we shall see, and in great 
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a admitted as true by John hime 
self! 

John led a very turbulent life in 
Italy, alternately at peace and war 
with the King of Naples; some- 
times residing in Rome, and then 
flying from the city before the 
victorious arms of his enemies, 
until he was called upon to attend 
the general council of the Church 
summoned to meet in the city of 
Constance. It was a fatal moment 
for John when he was prevailed on 
by the Emperor Sigismund to 
attend that Council. The em- 
peror aspired to restore the peace 
of the Church, and, with the 
reluctant concurrence of John, he 
selected the city of Constance as 
the most convenient in which to 
assemble the Council, and named 
the 1st of Nov. 1414, as the day 
when it should meet. 

The emperor then published an 
edict, informing all Christian na- 
tions of the time, place, and pur- 
pose of the meeting, promising to 
all who attended safe conduct and 
protection, without exception, in 
coming, staying, and returning—a 
promise that was foully broken in 
the cases of Huss and Jerome. 

John had no sooner committed 
himself to the assembling of the 
Council than he repented; but it 
was too late to recede. He officiated 
at the opening, in the presence of a 
vast assemblage, that was unequalled 
for learning, rank, power, and in- 
fluence by any previous Council*. 


archbishops, about 150 bishops, 134 abbots, 250 doctors of divinity, of civil and canon 
law, 125 provosts, and other superiors. Many sovereign princes attended. The free cities 
sent deputies, and, including ecclesiastics of every degree, the lay element represented, with 
all their followers, there were not less than 18,000 in attendance on the Council. 

The Council continued sitting for three years and a half; during which time, on ordinary 
occasions, the average number of strangers in the city was 50,000, which increased to 


100,000 at certain periods. 


Stalls were provided by the city for 30,000 horses, with ade- 


quate provender, and also 30,000 beds for strangers. 
The garrison, all the time, never consisted of more than 2,000 men; but so admirable 
were the arrangements, that no disturbances took place, and provisions were always plenti- 


ful and moderate in price. 


It is a pity this Council covered itself with eternal infamy, by its perfidious and barbarous 


murdering of Huss and Jerome, 
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The antipopes sent deputies; but, 
as they were not provided with full 
‘powers, they were summarily dis- 
missed. 
. It soon began to be rumoured 
that Pope John should place his 
resignation at the disposal of the 
Council. What was at first a low, 
whispered murmur soon became a 
great clamour, and John found the 
gee slipping from under him. All 
is bribes, promises, threats, could 
not keep his partisans together. 
They fell off daily. At last, his free 
abdication, as a generous sacrifice 
for the peace of the Church, was 
urged on him. The stronger his 
claims to be recognized as lawful 
Pope, said the Cardinal of St. Mark, 
the greater the obligation on him 
to voluntarily abdicate. The power 


of the Council was sufficient to en- 
force abdication, if necessary. Yes, 
said the Cardinal d’Ailly—* The 
Universal Church, represented by a 
— council, has full power to 


epose even a lawful pontiff of 
blameless character, if it be neces- 
sary for the welfare of the Church.” 
—L’ Enfant, i. p. 105. 

At last John was fairly meshed 
in the toils of his own deceit. He 
was openly called on to abdicate. 
There was no escape, and he strove 
to make a merit of necessity. To 
the surprise of the Council, he 
accepted the form of resignation 
drawn up for him. “I, Pope John 
XXIII., for the peace of the whole 
Christian world, declare, promise, 
vow, and swear to God, to his Holy 
Church, and to this Holy Council, 
to give peace to the Church by the 
way of cession or resignation of the 
pontificate, and to execute freely 
and spontaneously what I now 
promise, in case Peter di Luna, 
and Angelo Corario, called in their 
obediences Benedict XIII. and 
Gregory XII., in like manner’ re- 
sign their pretended dignity; and 
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also in case either of resignation, of 
death, or otherwise, when my resig- 
nation may give peace to the Church 
of God, and extirpate the present 
schism.” 

This form John read the next 
day in full Council, and at the words, 
I vow and swear, he rose from his 
seat, kneeled before the altar, and, 
laying his hand on his breast, said, 
I promise thus to observe it; then 
sitting down, ended the reading 
with a repetition of the same pro- 
mise. The emperor was 80 over- 
joyed that, laying down his crown, 
he prostrated himself before John, 
kissed his foot, and in the name of 
the whole Council thanked him for 
his great sacrifice, and all engaged 
to support him against the anti- 
popes, should they not follow his 
good example. 

How shocking to know that all 
this vowing, and swearing, and 
kneeling before the altar, however 
melo-dramatic, was nothing but 
mere acting! Insincerity rankled 
in the heart of John. His thoughts 
were bent on escape; and the 
Council soon began to suspect that 
he never intended to observe what 
he had so solemnly promised, sworn, 
and vowed. 

Meantime a memorial of a very 
fearful character was presented to 
the Council against Jobn. It em- 
bodied a long list of the most atro- 
cious crimes, to substantiate which 
an abundance of unexceptionable 
evidence was ready to be produced. 
To prevent such an inquiry into his 
past life, and as most of the accusa- 
tions against him were notoriously 
true, John proposed to his friends 
to plead guilty before the Council, 
relying on the generally received 
maxim that a Pope could not be 
deposed for any crime except that of 
heresy; but he was dissuaded from 
so desperate a course.* 

Before any action was taken on 


* ‘How is it possible for an infallible Pope to be guilty of heresy? The supposition is an 
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this memorial, John, having secured 
theassistance of the Duke of Austria, 
escaped from Constance in the dis- 
ise ofa groom. The flight of the 
ope at first perplexed the Council, 
and some thought the sittings could 
not be continued in his absence; 
but the emperor determined to up- 
hold the authority of the Council, 
and the Cardinal of Florence pro- 
posed the following decisive article : 
“That the present Council law- 
fully assembled in the city of Con- 
stance, and representing the whole 
Church militant, holds its power 
immediately of Jesus Christ; and 
all persons of whatsoever state or 
dignity—-the Papal not eacepted—are 
bound to obey it in what concerns 
the Faith, the extirpation of the 
schism, and the reformation of the 
Church in its head and members.” 
Thus, we have clearly defined the 
supreme authority of a general 
council of the Church over the 
pretensions of the Papacy in all 
matters, even faith included. This 
Council is admitted as genuine or- 
thodox by Rome; and surely what 
was true then, should be equally 
true now? Then the Council was 
superior to the Pope; now, the 
Vatican Decree of 1870 exalts the 
Pope as supreme lord over the 
whole universe—for the pretensions 
put forth just amount to that, 
which, indeed, is no new thing. 
After several attempts made to 
negotiate Pope John’s return to 
Constance, and his flight from place 
to place, he was finally captured, 
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and placed in close confinement. 
The accusations—seventy in all— 
against him were then taken into 
consideration by the Council. About 
twenty of the imputed crimes a 

eared too scandalous and too shock- 
ing to be publicly inquired into; 
they were suppressed for the honour 
of the Apostolic See, and fifty only 
were entertained.* 

In all truth, the articles exhibited 
in Council against John were so 
atrociously bad as to need no ex- 
aggeration from his worst enemy. 
They had reference to his notorious 
simony, his tyraunical cruelty, his 
amassing immense wealth by the 
sale of benefices, bishoprics, indul- 
gences, and everything that was 
sacred, and also by publicly selling 
and mortgaging the lands and es- 
tates of the Roman and other 
Churches. Then his conduct when 
Legate of Bologna was brought 
under review, disclosing a@ series 
of crimes perfectly appalling. His 
tyranny, extortions, and oppression 
of all under him, especially the 
poor, we are told, would scarce be 
credited had they not been attested 
and sworn to—as, indeed, were all 
the other accusations—by the most 
unexceptionable witnesses, by car- 
dinals, archbishops, bishops, and 
two of Jobn’s own secretaries. 

This terrible memorial—the more 
terrible when we consider it was 
presented against an infallible vice- 
gerent of Christ— concluded in 
these words: “ He (Pope John) 
is universally looked upon, as will 


absurdity. We know, beyond doubt or controversy, that Popes have been denounced by 
Popes as heretics ; what, then, becomes of Infallibility ? 

* The suppressed articles are given in full by Von der Hardt, and may be briefly sum- 
marized as affirming that he, Pope John, had been of a wicked disposition from his childhood, 
lewd, dissolute, a liar, disobedient to his father and mother, and addicted to almost every 
vice ; that he had raised himself to the pontificate by causing his predecessor to be poisoned ; 
that he had committed fornication with maids, adultery with wives, incest with his brother’s 
wife, and with nuns (in some MSS. with 300), and had been guilty of those abominations 
that drew down the indignation of Heaven upon the children of rebellion; that he had 
agreed to sell the head of St. John the Baptist to the Florentines for 50,000 ducats ; and 
that he had maintained there is no life after this—that the soul dies with the body.— Von 


der Hardt, \. 4, p. 230. | 
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be found on the slightest inquiry, 
as a sink of vice, the enemy of all 
virtue, the mirror of infamy, and 
all who know him speak of him as 
a devil incarnate !” 

Such is the character given of an 
infallible Pope at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and 
that too by a Roman Catholic au- 
thority. There was then no Pro- 
testant heresy, and it must always 
be kept in mind that, prior to the 
Reformation, we see Roman Catho- 
licism as it is presented to us by 
Romanist writers; while even sub- 
sequent to the Reformation we 
must number Roman Catholics 
among the most reliable authori- 
ties in exposing the corruptions of 
the Papacy. 

Pope John, a prisoner, distrusted 
and helpless, was formally arraigned 
before the Council, and, in the first 
instance, a sentence of suspension 
was pronounced against him on the 
25th of May, 1414. The sentence 
sets forth, “that our Lord Pope 
John XXIII. has, ever since his 
promotion to the Papacy, ill-ad- 
ministered that office; that by his 
damnable life and execrable man- 
ners, he has set a bad example to 
the people; that he has, with the 
most notorious simony, disposed of 
cathedral churches, ‘monasteries, 

riories, and other ecclesiastical 

enefices; and that, being char- 
itably admonished to desist from 
such practices, and reform his life, 
he bas persevered, and still perse- 
veres, in his wicked courses, noto- 
riously scandalizing the Church of 
God; for these reasons we pro- 
nounce, decree, and declare, by this 
our present sentence, that the said 
Lord Pope John ought to be sus- 
pended from all administration in 
spirituals as well as in temporals, 
belonging to him as Pope, and we 
declare him accordingly actually 
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suspended for his notorious simony 
and wicked life.”—Bower’s Hiss. 
of Popes, vol. vii. p. 167. 

John lost all heart, his piratical 
spirit was cowed. Utterly down- 
cast and humiliated, when this sen- 
tence was communicated to him, he 
professed to accept it submissively, 
or any other sentence the Council 
should pronounce, because he knew 
the Council could not err! At the 
same time, however, he wrote an 
earnest letter to the emperor, re- 
minding him how he had exerted 
his influence to get him elected 
King of the Romans, and of the 
many proofs he had given of his 
zeal for his interests, and entreated 
him to interpose in his favour with 
the Council, and, should he be de- 
posed, to obtain for him a sufficient 
provision in safety for the re- 
mainder of his days. This was 
very abject, but,as Milman observes, 
John’s whole conduct in dealing 
with the Council “ was that of 
timidity, vacillation, and tergiver- 
sation.” 

On the 29th of May, the Coun- 
cil having taken John’s answer 
into consideration, resolved to de- 
pose him, and forthwith passed the 
following sentence :— 


“ The General Council of Constance 
having invoked the name of our Lond 
Jesus Christ, and examined, in the 
fear of God, the articles exhibited and 
proved against John XXIIL., and his 
voluntary submission to the proceed- 
ings of the Council, does pronounce, 
decree, and declare by the present 
sentence, that the nocturnal escape 
of the said John XXIII. in disguise, 
and in an indecent habit,* was scan- 
dalous; that it was prejudicial to the 
unity of the Church, and contrary to 
his vows and oaths; that the same 
John XXIII. is a notorious simonist; 
that he has wasted and squandered 
away the revenues of the RomanChurch 
and other churches; that he has been 


* The present Pope escaped from Rome in November, 1848, disguised in a similar habit, 
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ilty in the highest degree of mal- 
Sree intretion tock iu spirituals and 
temporals; that by his detestable be- 
haviour he has given offence to the 
whole Christian people; that by per- 
severing in so scandalous a conduct to 
the last,.in spite of repeated admoni- 
tions, he has shown himself incorri- 
gible; that as such, and for other 
crimes set forth in his pate the 
Council does declare him deposed, and 
absolutely deprived of the pontificate, 
absolves all Christians from their oath 
of allegiance to him, and forbids them 
for the future to own him for Pope or 
name him as such.”—Bower, vol. vii. 
p. 169. 


The sentence concluded by com- 
mitting him to the custody of the 
emperor, and having been unani- 
mously approved of, the Council 
ordered the seals of Balthasar 
Cossa, no longer “our Lord Pope 
John,” presented to them by the 
Archbishop of Riga, to be broken. 
John received this sentence with 
expressions of great contrition for 
his past conduct, approved and con- 


firmed it, as if that were necessary, 
and swore he should never act con- 
trary to it. This vow he kept, for 
he never bad an opportunity of 


breaking it. He was confined in 
the castle of Heidelberg, where he 
had the illustrious martyr John 
Huss, for a fellow-prisoner. Here 
he remained for four years, when by 
some means he obtained his liberty, 
and sought the protection of the 
reigning pontiff Martin V., by 
whom he was favoured, but died 
shortly afterwards at Florence, on 
the 20th of December, 1419, some 
say of gout, others of poison. 
“Our Lord Pope John” having 
been deposed, the Council resulved 
to proceed against Gregory and 
Benedict. As the Council had been 
convened by John, and as some 
doubted whether its acts would be 
valid while the Church remained 
without a visible head, terms were 
made with Gregory, in accordance 
with which he was to be acknow- 
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ledged Pope, for the pene of 


convoking the fourteenth session of 
the Council and confirming all its 
previous proceedings. This was 
done, and he then resigned the 
pontificate in July, 1415, received 
“the kiss of peace” from the car- 
dinals, had the honours and emolu- 
ments of the cardinalate continued - 
to him, till his death in 1417. 

Benedict was now the only re- 
maining Pope, but he would make 
no terms with the Council. He 
claimed their complete submission 
to him as lawful Pope. He was 
summoned to appear before the 
Council. Two monks, the habit of 
whose order was black, conveyed 
the summons to him. On being 
introduced, Benedict said: “ Let 
us hear the ravens of the Council,” 
when one of them replied: “No 
wonder that ravens should flock to 
a carcass.” 

Benedict, however, obstinately 
refused to make any concessions, 
He was therefore finally adjudged, 
and deposed 26th July, 1417, as a 
disturber of the peace of the Church, 
an abettor of schism, notoriously 
guilty of perjury, a manifest, 
obstinate, incorrigible heretic. In 
a better cause the firmness dis- 
played by Benedict would be 
worthy of admiration. He con- 
tinued to reside in the castle of 
Peniscola, in Spain, under the pro- 
tection of the King of Arragon, 
and acted the Pope up to his last 
breath. The day before his death 
he created four cardinals, and, it is 
alleged, made those present swear 
to elect a successor. He died on 
the 29th of November, 1424. 

The schism was continued by 
Benedict’s cardinals electing, with 
the approval of King Alfonzo of 
Arragon, a successor who notori- 
ously purchased their votes, and 
took the name of Clement VIII.; 
but one of the cardinals who was 
absent, holding the election void 
through simony, nominated another 
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who took the title of Benedict 
XIV.; he however soon disappeared, 
and it is not recorded what became 
of him. Clement, however, con- 
tinued to reside at Peniscola, main- 
taining the state and exercising the 
functions of High Pontiff, and 
acknowledged as such by King 
Alfonzo, and his clergy. 

We must now revert to the 
Council at Constance. After Bene- 
dict had been deposed, there was 
no acknowledged Pope, and the 
Council was divided into two great 
parties with respect to its future 
proceedings. One desired to pro- 
ceed with the reformation of ad- 
mitted and notorious abuses, that 
corrupted the Church, and to post- 
pone the election of a pontiff. The 
other party contended that the elec- 
tion of a Pope should take pre- 
cedence of all other matters, be- 
cause the Church could not reform 
itself while it remained without a 
visible head. After much conten- 
tion the emperor, who sided with 
the reformation party, gave way, 
and it was consented that a Pope 
should be elected. The cardinals 
accordingly entered into conclave, 
and on the third day a member of 
the powerful Colonna family, of irre- 

roachable character, obtained a 
arge majority of votes, was declared 
duly elected on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1417, and took the name of 
Martin V. 

This step was fatal to the pro- 

osed reformation of the Church. 

he Pupe did not favour reform, 
and the patience of the Council was 
exhausted in fruitless debates. At 
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last it proposed, as the Council had 
sat so long, and the members were 
desirous of returning to their homes, 
that another should assemble within 
the space of five years for the work 
of reformation; and, this being 
agreed to, the Council was dis- 
solved on the 22nd of April, 1418, 
having assembled on the 16th of 
November, 1414.* 

Pope Martin omer in great 
state for Rome, and in 1422 issued 
letters convening another Council, 
which assembled at Pavia in May, 
1423, but, the plague having broken 
out in that city, the place of meet- 
ing was changed to Sienna. There 
were very few prelates present, and 
when it was proposed to endeavour 
to reunite the Greek and Latin 
Churches, a counter proposition 
was carried, that internal Church 
union, by reform, should take pre- 
cedence of external union; and this 
so alarmed Martiv, that, alleging as 
an excuse the paucity of attendance, 
he dissolved the Council in Feb- 
ruary, 1424, and in the same bull 
convened another to assemble in 
seven years, at Basle in Switzerland. 

On the death of Benedict in 
Spain, we have seen that Clement 
VIII. was elected to succeed him. 
Martin appealed to the King of 
Arragon, to withdraw his support 
from an antipope, and after much 
strife and prolonged negotiations, 
terms were at last agreed on, highly 
favourable to the King, whose con- 
sent in fact was purchased. Clement 
abdicated, and with his cardinals 
were absolved by Martin; whom 
they acknowledged as true and 


* When the reform party in the Council found that in consenting to elect a Pope of 
Martin’s high character and firmness of purpose they had defeated their own policy, and 


given themselves a master, they were greatly incensed. 


They could not dictate to Martin 


as they had done to John, and felt they were powerless to oppose him. 

They entreated the emperor to enforce needful reforms, but he bitterly replied, —‘‘ When 
‘we urged that reform should precede the élection of a Pope, you scorned our judgment, and 
insisted on first having a Pope. Lo, you have a Pope, implore him for reform! I had some 
power before a Pope was chosen, now I have none.”—(ob. Perrona, vi. p. 345. 
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lawful Pope. Clement obtained 
the bishopric of Majorca; and his 
supporters were all provided for. 

hus terminated, on the 26th of 
July, 1429, the Great Western 
Schism.- It ended by the resig- 
nation of Clement VIIT. on that 
day, having been commenced on 
the 20th of September, 1378, by 
the election of Clement VII., in 
opposition to Urban VI.; but which 
was the schismatic Pope has never 
been decided. 

It will be observed that the two 
general councils, of Pisa and Con- 
stance, which were expressly as- 
sembled with a view to put an end 
to the schism, both guardedly re- 
frained from offering any opinion 
whether Urban and his successors, 
or Clement and his, were canoni- 
cally elected, but left that vital 
= undecided. The Vatican 

ibrary alone contains no fewer 
than thirty-two volumes on this 
subject, in manuscript, setting forth 
all the facts and arguments that 
have been alleged on either side ; 


but which of the competitors for 
pontifical dignity, and Christ’s Vica- 
riate, was the true Pope, and which 
the spurious pretender, has never 
been determined by the Church, 
and remains a puzzle to the present 
day. One thing alone is certain— 
that the boasted integrity of apos- 
tolic succession was broken, and 
the seamless robe of papal infalli- 
bility torn into shreds. 

The great schism having ended, 
Martin, reigning without a rival, 
devoted all his energies to com- 
bining the Princes of Germany to 
wage a war of extermination 
against the Hussites of Bohemia. 
In furtherance of this cruel policy, 
he expended vast sums, but did not 
live to see the success of the war 
he so ardently promoted. He died 
on the 20th of February, 1481, 
after having, by his blind refusal 
to ameliorate the scandalous abuses 
of the Church, materially contri- 
buted to, and strengthened, the 
causes that brought about the great 
Reformation. 
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A Mohammedan Tradition. 












We see them not, but—one on either hand— 
Thro’ the long day two silent watchers stand. 


Angels, white-robed, with still and steadfast look, 
And in the hand of each an open book. 


Talk we of deeds so secret—none can know P 
Of acts forgotten—done so long ago? 


Behold, on either side the watchers stand! 
Behold, the open book on either hand ! 













No slightest thou 


ht in action springs to light, 
But one or other i 


fts his hand to write. 





And both are great, and strong beyond belief, 
But he that standeth to the right is chief. 

















And if an act be righteous, swiftly then, 
He, the chief watcher, lifts his book and pen. 






And, joying in the record, writes it more 
Than once; yea, in his gladness ten times o’er. 












But when the deed is evil, slowly then 
The other angel lifts his book and pen. 






Yet ere that evil deed be enter’d there, 
The right-hand watcher speaketh low: “ Forbear 


“ For seven hours—so this sinner may, 
Repenting of his sin, for pardon pray. 









“ And being pardon’d, so shall he be clean, 
And that deed be as tho’ it had not been.” 









Thus as the long day wears, on either hand 
With open book the mighty watchers stand. 
G. P. Megane. 
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Ir has long been an unsettled 
question as to whether the loss of 
sight or the loss of hearing is the 
greatest calamity. But there can 
be little doubt that the early loss of 
hearing sage is of more serious 
import than the loss of sight, in- 
asmuch as the faculty of speech 
is to a large degree ae on 
the perception of sound. Up toa 
very late period, the child that was 
either born or became deaf in the 
early periods of life inevitably be- 
came dumb also; the case was 
treated as hopeless, and the one 
infirmity was considered an inevi- 
table concomitant and sequence of 
the other; but, as knowledge and 
science has progressed, the erro- 
neousness of such ideas has been 
demonstrated; and the deaf child 
who, until recently, was considered 
to be incapable of interchanging 
ideas with his fellow-beings other 
than by dactylology, which means 
communication or the art of con- 
versing by signs with the fingers, 
is enabled, under proper training, 
to so form the mouth as to articu- 
late in a manner litle inferior to 
many gifted with the full power of 
the sense of hearing. 

But though great may be the 
boon to a deaf child to acquire the 
faculty of speech, whether his life 
be long or short, his existence is, 
necessarily, one of isolation from 
his fellows. 

The deaf, though all other things 
which tend to make life happy be 


given to them, Jose more than half 
the —— of life’s enjoyment. 
They know not the delights of 
music which Hogg thus describes :— 


“ OF all the arts beneath the heaven, 
That man has found or God has 


given, 

None draws the soul so sweet away 
As music’s melting, mystic lay: 
Slight emblem of the bliss above, 
It soothes the spirit all to love.” 


Again, in the words of Cowper :— 


“There is in souls a sympathy with 
sounds ; 
And as the wind is pitched, the ear 
is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk 
or grave,— 
Some chord in unison with what we 


hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart 
replies.” 


The charms of conversation and 
the thrilling delights of eloquence 
are also denied to them. That power 
of the human voice, which Long- 
fellow describes as wonderful, the 
organ of the soul through which 
the soul reveals itself—for the soul 
of man is audible, not visible—is 
to the deaf a vain shadow; and yet 
there exists no institution in the 
world, I will not say, for the cure, 
but for the persistent treatment 
of these sufferers. 

Experience has led me to the 
conclusion that much benefit would 
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be derived by judicious and long- 
continued treatment in many of 
these very sad cases. 

By experiments with the air- 
pump, first publicly demonstrated 
more than a century and a half 
ago, it was proved that “a vacuum 
surrounding a body, rendered that 
body incapable of originating sono- 
rous vibrations. 

Sound is produced in the first 
instance by the vibrations of a so- 
norous body ; but the radius to which 
these vibrations extend is due to 
the composition of the body from 
which they emanate, as well as the 
atmospheric conditions surrounding 
it,and also by the amount and forma- 
tion of the points of resistance which 
the sound waves encounter vibra- 
tions of equal power, and from si- 
milar bodies, and from equal dis- 
tances, but arising in an ya apa 
of differing elasticity will strike on 
the ear with different force: the 
vibrations from one quarter may be 
loudly audible, while those from the 
other cannot be perceived. 

Sound is conveyed by undulating 
aerial waves. It has been illustrated 
by a number of balls placed in con- 
tact: by striking the last ball, the 
motion is imparted from one to 
the other; but a more perfect il- 
lustration of the waves of sound 
is to be gathered in the dis- 
placement of water by a_ sub- 
stance being dropped into it, we 
there see the circular undulations 
gradually expanding, until the 
original force is expended. If. you 
notice a wave striking against a 
cliff in which there is a cavernous 
entrance, the power with which the 
water is forced into the opening is 
obvious, the resistance at each side 
inereases the force with which it 
pours in. So in the aerial undula- 
tions of sound, as the sonorous 
waves strike the side of the head, 
they envelop the whole cranium 
ean | pour into the meatus audi- 
taricus, or external canal of each 
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side, with an increased power. 
That the force of these waves may 
be concentrated, and the circular 
undulations stopped and driven 
in an opposite direction, is well 
known, and is mentioned by 
Tyndal and others. A bell placed 
on a height in Heligoland was un- 
heard in the town it was intended 
to benefit, but, on a reflector being 
placed behind the bell, each stroke 
was distinctly audible. An inte- 
resting fact is also recorded by 
the same author regarding the ex- 
plosion at Erith, which occurred in 
1864: the windows of the town, 
though some miles distant, were all 
broken, those that were in an oppo- 
site direction, as well as those 
directly facing it; but in Erith 
church, where the windows are 
formed in lead sashes, which are 
partially flexible, every window in 
the church was bent inwards without 
any of the glass being fractured ; 
yielding at first to the shock, the 
windows soon received the support 
of the air contained in the church, 
and were thus saved from damage. 
This fact will show us the value of 
the air contained in the cavity of the 
tympanum in supporting its mem- 
brane from external pressure. 

For the mere conception of 
sound without variation of tone, 
the vestibule is the only part of 
the organ which is essential, though 
in zoophites and animals of still 
lower creation, when even the rudi- 
mentary structure of hearing is 
entirely absent, there is no trace of 
a vestibule, and in the majority of 
the insect tribe comparative anato- 
mists have pronounced it wanting ; 
but eminent zoologists allow that 
many of the insect creation are 
influenced by sound. This may 
be proved by the fact of a sudden 
noise stopping the chirrup of the 
we or, what may be more 
amiliar to some of us, that of the 
cricket. The base of their antennsy, 


gifted with the acutest sensibility, 
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is in contact with a bulbous expan- 
sion, which if not a complete vesti- 
bule is analogous to it, and the 
sonorous waves, agitating their an- 
tenn, communicate the vibration 
to the auditory nerve, for that all 
living animals are gifted to a cer- 
tain degree with nervous organiza- 
tion is not denied. 

In the mollusk, the auditory 
organ consists of small membran- 
ous vesicles. 

In the next order crustacesw, the 
lowest of the articulata, we find the 
vestibule covered at the base of their 
antenne by a membrane analogous 
to the finestral membrane of a higher 
creation, the vestibule contains 
fluid, in which is expanded the 
terminal extremities of the audi- 
tory nerve. 

In fishes there is a vestibule and 
semicircular canals, but the entire 
organ is situated within the cra- 
nium. It must, however, be re- 
membered that fish live in fluid, 
which is a powerful sound-con- 
ductor. 

In reptilia we find a rudimentary 
cochlea and imperfectly formed 
tympanum, which is described by 

wards as a dependance from the 
pharynx. In the class reptilia we 
arrive at a formation which, though 
imperfect, is capable of conceiving 
different degrees of sound in ryth- 
mical order. 

This faculty is taken advantage 
of by the snake-charmers in India. 
Those who have not seen the power 
which melodious vibrations exert on 
the most venomous of this class 
have, no doubt, often read of it. 
The deadly cobra, among others, 
may be charmed from its death- 
dealing dart by the notes of a tin 
whistle. 

In birds we arrive at another 
step in the formation of a perfect 
auditory structure in the addition 
of an external auditory canal. The 
tympanum of birds communicates 


with the diploe of the cranial 


bones which are filled with air in- 
stead of medulla. It contains also 
a single bone, which adheres to the 
vestibular membrane, and may be 
considered as the rudimentary ossi- 
cula of the mammalian order. 

Tn the mammalian class we find 
the organ of hearing complete, con- 
sisting of an auricle,external meatus, 
perfect tympanum, or middle ear, 
and perfect internal ear; the only 
difference observable in the class is, 
that man, from his higher sensorial 
development, has the most perfect 
realization of the sense, and the 
structure of the auricle is some- 
what modified to meet the different 
requirements of the animal; thus, 
in aquatic mammals, the auricle is 
necessarily small, and among the 
carnivora it is smaller than among 
the herbivora. 

In the seal, the mole rat, the 
zemni rat, and the walrus, the 
auricle is absent. Several writers 
have contended that the auricle in 
man is useless as far as hearing is 
concerned ; and a celebrated aurist, 
now dead, the late Mr. Toynbee, had 
an opportunity of testing the fact, 
being applied to by a returned colo- 
nist who had lost his ear in Cali- 
fornia by the summary process of . 
lynch law, awarded to those who 
Sot the law of meum and 
tuum. This gentleman wanted to 
return, and he was anxious to have 
an artificial ear fitted so as to hide’ 
his distinguishing appearance. Mr. 
Toynbee, though applying very de- 
licate tests, could detect no differ- 
ence between the hearing power 
of either ear. No doubt among 
quadruped mammalia the auricle is 
of greater value than in man. Ob- 
serve the motions of any of the 
equine tribe at sudden noise, how 
the auricle is cast backwards and for- 
wards, and is finally kept turned to 
the quarter from whence the sound 
proceeds, no doubt to receive and 
concentrate them more powerfully 


-on the tympanic membrane, wheu 
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the animal can by instinct know if 
such sounds betoken danger. 

The opportunity of judging of 
the degree in which the hearing 
pare is affected in man by the 
oss of the auricle is of rare oc- 
currence except as a congenital 
condition, when it is never the 
only malformation existing. Ker- 
ner cut off the right ear of a cat; 
the animal always held the left side 
of the head outwards, and, when 
the left ear was plugged, the cat 
was completely deaf, although not 
to the same extent. I believe the 
human being, with the loss of an 
auricle, must also experience a loss 
of hearing power. 

We thus trace briefly the deve- 
lopment of the auditory mechanism 
Shore lies the sense of hearing 
through the different orders of crea- 
tion, finding each part added accord- 
ing to the requirements of the 
animal. 

The aerial undulations, having 
reached the auricle of a healthy 
organ, are collected in its sinuosities ; 
the channels will be observed to 
lead into the cavity called the 
eoncha, where they are concentrated 
and discharged through the external 
auditory canal on to the membrane 
of the tympanum, which vibrates 
according to the force of the in- 
ceptive vibrations. This membrane, 
-which is composed of concentric 
fibres radiating from its centre to 
its circumference, is peculiarly 
adapted for its office, which is to 
intensify and communicate the pulses 
of sound which it has received to 
the ossicula auditus by means of 
the close attachment which it has 
to the malleus, one of this chain, 
which consists of four bones so 
articulated that their vibration be- 
comes a multiple of that received 
from the membrane; they in their 
turn act on the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis by the stapes, which 
is in intimate relation with it. It 
is by this agency and this alone 
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that the sonorous undulations are 
conveyed to the internal ear. 
Writers on this subject even of 
recent date state that the parietes 
and air in the tympanum are also 
mediums of transmission. Were the 
bony parietes capable of trans- 
mitting the pulses of sound, the 
external and middle ear were super- 
fluous appendages, as the surface 
of the craniums would afford an 
ample means of conduction, unless 
the sonorous body be in actual 
contact with the bones of the skull; 
and the vibrations are thus imparted 
to them, the bony parietes can have 
no act in the production of the 
sense further than concentrating 
the undulations and affording lodg- 
ment to the aural machinery. Nor 
can the small amount of air con- 
tained in the cavity of the drum, 
which almost immediately on its 
entrance there loses its elasticity, 
be supposed to perform any other 
office than that of supporting the 
membrane ; and the idea of some 
writers with regard to the rever- 
berating character of this chamber 
is entirely untenable, for probably 
no formation could be worse con- 
structed for such a purpose than 
the irregular cavity of the tym- 
panum, with its numerous spines 
and processes. That the waves of 
sound are capable of being focused 
in a particular direction by peculiar 
formations is a well - ascertained 
fact, and there are several existing 
illustrations of this recorded. 

The following is given by Sir J. 
Herschel: in a Sicilian cathedral 
the Confessional was unintentionally 
so placed that the sound was focused 
to a different part of the building, 
and the sins of the penitents were 
heard by other ears than those of 
the priest. This was discovered 
by a gentleman who delighted to 
share with the padre the confes- 
sions of his fair, but sometimes 
frail, flock, and for some time kept 
the knowledge to himself, but in an 
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evil hour he invited a number of 
friends to gratify their curiosity. 
Unfortunately for the gentleman, 
his own wife was at the confessional ; 
and, though his friends were highly 
amused, it is said he had good 
cause for vexation at the disclosures 
focused to his ear. 

We now come to the internal ear 
or labyrinth, the true seat of the 
organ of hearing. It is divided 
into three parts ; but to enter into a 
minute and particular description 
of this wondrously beautiful and 
complex structure would be out of 
place in these pages. Hitherto 
elastic air has been the medium for 
conducting the sonorous pulses; but, 
having arrived at the internal ear, 
they require in such a confined 
space a more powerful medium of 
conduction. We now find an 
aqueous fluid of greater specific 
gravity. In the windings of the 
labyrinth are sacculi and tubes 
containing fluid in which are ex- 
panded the terminal filaments of 
the auditory nerve, and these 
sacculi and tubes are themselves 
surrounded by a watery fluid. 

Thus, when the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis is set in motion by 
the vibrations of the ossicles, the 
impulse is communicated to these 
fluids in which the terminal extre- 
mities of the nerve are expanded, 
and by the irritation so caused the 
sense or faculty of hearing is formed ; 
but without the semicircular canals 
and cochlea it would be merely the 
perception without the distinction 
of sound; and, further, were the 
vibrations of the ossicles imparted 
to the dense fluid confined within 
its unyielding walls, unless a means 
of expansion was provided, not only 
weal the violent undulations be 
transmitted to the nerve with the 
same force they were received from 
the chain of bones, but all sonorous 
undulations would be without any 
distinguishing character. 

But the simplicity of nature’s 
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provision for this, as in all her 
works, is but in keeping with its 
efficiency. If we call to mind that 
a glass tube of even a mile in 
length, filled with fluid, cannot lose 
one drop without the whole column 
being agitated, the nature of this 
provision will be more readily com- 
prehended. As the impulse is re- 
ceived at the fenestra ovalis, it is 
transmitted from body to body in 
one unbroken wave, throughout the 
wanderings of the internal ear, 
until it arrives at the point of exit 
into the tympanum. The foramen 
of the fenestra rotunda, a small 
opening leading into the tympanic 
cavity, but closed by an elastic: 
membrane, which admits of the 
sacculi and fluids contained in the 
labyrinth expanding in proportion 
to the violence of the agitation 
communicated to them, and thus 
the nerve is protected from undue 
vibrations. It is in the advance 
of this aqueous wave, if I may so 
use the term, that the gradations 
of sound are conceived, and how ? 
Contained within the cochlea is a 
perfect musical instrument, dis- 
covered by Corti, and consisting 
according to Kolliker of three 
thousand strings or fibres. The 
nervous fasciculi are further irri- 
tated to action by minute sharp 
panes bristles, discovered by Max 
chultze; and again we have mi- 
nute bodies, called otolithes, lying 
among the nervous filaments. These 
bristles of Schultze and cretaceous 
particles are probably provided for 
the reception of those minute 
vibrations which would otherwise 
be so evanescent in their effect as 
to be scarcely perceivable. The 
internal ear, different in its forma- 
tion to the middle, has regularl 
formed elliptical chambers, whic 
may possibly have some B mg of 
focusing the pulses. here are 
many different degrees and powers 
of the sense of hearing. Helmholt 
states its entire range to embrace 
47 
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eleven octaves, and the practical 
range of musical sounds to be com- 
prised between 40 and 4,000 vibra- 
tions a second. 

But it is a well-known fact that 
all people have not musical ears, 
and that some are unable to dis- 
tinguish one tune from another. 
A plausible way of accounting for 
it is that Corti’s fibres are in such 
eases imperfectly developed; but, 
unfortunately, this is negatived by 
the detailed cases of people affected 
by severe fevers in which the brain 
was seriously engaged, and who, 
from having a non-musical, on re- 
covering were found to have a 

rfectly musical organ. But this 
mvolves many physiological and 
psychological questions. 

The object of this chapter is to 
show the mechanism by which the 
sense of hearing is put in action. 
There is, probably, no part of the 
human body that anatomists have 
so thoroughly investigated, and yet 
the general public have remained 
so entirely ignorant of. Every one 
who is not deaf knows that, when a 
noise is made, they hear it ; but how 
the sound is produced and conveyed 
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to the brain remains a mystery too 
troublesome to solve ; and yet how 
simple, but still how perfect, is the 
machinery by which the centre of 
the sense is stimulated into action ! 
It is regulated by the laws of force. 
The more powerful and contiguous 
the primary force, the more power- 
ful is the action on the aural me- 
chanism, and the more rudely is the 
nerve stimulated into action, origi- 
nated at first by the body from 
whence the vibrations arise; se- 
condly, by the undulating pulses 
so agitated ; thirdly, by the vibra- 
tion of the membrane of the drum; 
fourthly, by the vibration imparted 
to the chain of bones in connection 
with the membrane; fifthly, by the 
vibration of the membrane cover- 
ing the entrance to the internal 
ear; sixthly, by the agitation of 
the fluids and bodies contained in 
the labyrinth irritating the numer- 
ous minute filaments of the nerve 
of hearing, their communicating to 
the trunk, and the trunk of the nerve 
to its centre or origin in the sub- 
stance of the brain, where human 
knowledge cannot further follow 
the action of the sense. 
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: 

‘- A LEGEND OF THE “ MAIDEN TOWER.’ 

° Have you never heard the story 


Of yon castle, grim and high, 


- With its battlemented turrets, 
“ Gleaming ghost-like ’gainst the sky, 
"i Like some gaunt, gigantic sea-bird, 
5 Hovering o’er the troubled sea; 
d While the billows, round its basement, 
D Dance and leap, in boisterous glee? 
e Come and seat yourself beside me, 
re While, to pass an idle hour, 
al I relate the mournful legend 
of Told about the “ Maiden Tower.” 
2 
“ In the time when bold Crusaders, 
3 Burning with a zeal misplaced, 
nn Flock’d in eager thousands eastward, 
b= Paynim lands and hordes to waste ; 
- *Neath a sacred standard marshall’d, 
Ww Rushing, in “ hot haste,” to prove, 
By a war of ruth and rapine, 
That they served a God of love,— 
Pacing o’er yon beach together, 
Moved a knight and maiden fair; 
Radiant in her youthful beauty, 


With dark eyes and soft brown hair ; 
But the tears upon her eyelids 
Glisten’d in the moon’s soft rays, 
As the dark, proud face beside her 
Bent to meet her upturn’d gaze; 
While in broken tones she murmur'd, 
Nestling closer to his side,— 
“Oh! my Tascar, something whispers 
That I ne’er shall be your bride; 
And, e’en now, thy soothing accents 
Strike my sad heart like a knell, 
That these words, in anguish spoken, 
Are, in sooth, our last farewell.” 
“ Nay, my Eva,” smiled her lover, 
“Let me dry those foolish tears; 
Trust me, sweet, our separation 
Shall but be for two short years ; 
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Surely, to a love like ours, 
Months of absence matter not, 
And, this righteous war being ended, 
Often, on this very spot, 
On her Tascar’s strong arm leaning, 
Shall a fair and happy bride 
Whisper how in tears she waited 
For his coming o’er the tide. 
Know’st thou not that, ere I met thee, 
T had vow’d a solemn vow, 
To redeem the sacred city P 
And I may not break it now. 
Were it not foul scorn, dear maiden, 
When our bold Crusaders join, 
If the trumpet tongue of Rumour 
Told how Tascar, by the Boyne, 
Pass’d his time in dalliance idle, 
Fetter’d by a small white hand, 
While his manlier comrades gather’d 
Laurels in the Holy Land?” 


Smiling through her tears, the maiden 
Raised her dark eyes to his face, 

While the glow upon her features 
Sent a new and richer grace: 

“T would rather mourn thee, fallen 
By the hand of Paynim foe. 

Slander’s voice must never reach thee; 
Tascar, love, I bid thee go. 

When beneath the holy standard, 
In the fiercest of the fight, 

Eva’s ceaseless prayers to Heaven 
May protect her gallant knight.” 


“ Now, my Eva,” said her lover, 
“Thou hast spoken wisely, well; 
And thy gentle benedictions 
Needs must shield me like a spell, 
Till this holy strife is over, 
And the sacred burial place 
By our swords for ever wrested 
From the hated Paynim race. 
Then our ship, when home returning, 
Shall display a banner white, 
Of our victory to assure thee, 
And the safety of thy knight; 
O’er the sunlit waters floating, 
To thy watchful eyes ’twill tell, 
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Long before his voice can greet thee, 
That he lives, and all is well; 

While a blood-red banner streaming 
Shall a different tale relate, 

How, beneath the Paynim sabres, 
Tascar bravely met his fate.” 


Months had passed since that sad parting, 
And Sir Tascar’s promised bride 

Daily, vainly, for his coming, 
Scann’d, with tearful eyes, the tide, 

Till, grown sick of idle longing, 
To beguile the weary hours, 

Had, this gaunt, ungraceful castle 
With its battlemented towers, 

Built, a watch-tower by the seaside, 
Where, in solitude, she kept 

O’er the waves her prayerful vigils, 
While the world around her slept, 


And, at length, the warfare ended, 
Light of heart and flush’d with fame, 
Gallant Tascar hasten’d homewards, 
His fair Eva’s hand to claim, 
O’er the sunlit waste of waters, 
Sailing gaily to his bride, 
Darkly ’gainst the far horizon, 
First the stately tower espy’d, 
With its battlemented turrets, 
Frowning o’er the sea below, 
And he deem’d it meant defiance 
From some false invading foe; 
Trembling for his darling’s safety, 
Madly drove his ship full sail, 
With wild shouts of war and vengeance, 
Flung the red flag to the gale,— 
All unmindful of his compact, 
And the tale that flag should tell 
To the patient, waiting maiden, 
Who had loved so long and well. 


She, poor girl! had watch’d that morning, 
From her turret with delight, 

As the vessel rose before her, 
Like a tiny speck of white, 

But her cheek grew white with horror, 
As the good ship onward sped; 
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From the mainmast, slowly floating, 
Stream’d a banner, bloody red. 

Then her brain grew sick and dizzy, 
And, with one wild shriek of woe, 

From the turrets, headlong falling, 
Dash’d upon the beach below. 

As the vessel near’d the harbour, 
And her last expiring wail 

Pierced the frenzy’d ear of Tascar, 
Blanch’d his bronz’d cheek deadly pale, 

Turn’d his gay young heart to ashes, 
As the cold, unpitying tide, 

Close beside the anguish’d lover, 
Dash’d his pale and mangled bride. 


Pillow’d on her shining tresses, 
Lay the small and graceful head; 
But the sweet lips now were pallid, 
And the gentle soul had fled. 
On the white and perfect features, 
No rude scars had left their trace, 
Even the cruel rocks had spared them, 
Loath to mar so fair a face; 
But the trailing seaweeds mingled 
With the wavy golden sheen 
Of the bright hair, darkly falling 
O’er the crush’d form like a screen,— 
O’er the white and mangled shoulders, 
And the bare and bleeding arm, 
O’er the young heart, still for ever, 
Late so hopeful and so warm. 


Once again, ‘neath sacred standard, 
In the fiercest of the fight, 
Vainly seeking for oblivion, 
Might be found the hapless knight,— 
Till some friendly Paynim sabre 
Pierced his ever-aching breast, 
Freed his sorrow-burthen’d spirit, 
Gave him happiness and rest. 
R. Scott. 
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AxTHouGH we have reached a period 
of the year when the amusements 
more specially adapted for summer 
must tend todiminish the patron- 
age accorded to purely theatrical 
entertainments, the latter are still 
in a flourishing condition, if we 
may judge by the continued run of 
numerous “ legitimate,” domestic, 
and spectacular pieces, which with 
the various kinds of opera, and the 
French plays, would seem sufficient 
to provide for all the diversities of 
taste that can possibly exist among 
even the vast body of London 
playgoers. 

It is long since we have had a 
theatrical event of greater *impor- 
tance than the visit to England of 
the eminent Italian tragedian, 
Signor Tommaso Salvini. A few 
months ago his name was unknown 
to the majority of the British 
public; it is now, as the phrase 
goes, “ in everybody’s mouth.” He 
came amongst us heralded by such 
glowing reports of supreme excel- 
lence, that the more cautious, taking 
into consideration the perfection 
which the diplomacy of advertising 
has attained, might well have been 
excused some apprehensions of 
= disappointment. He soon, 

owever, proved the groundless- 
ness of such fears. That he is 
really a great actor none who have 
witnessed any of his performances 
can doubt, but the degree or nature 
of his greatness still remains a 
question for critics to dispute over. 
As yet his genius has been mainly 
tested by -his 
Shakespeare's “ Othello,” and it is 
accordingly by that embodiment 
that we shall in» this instance 


performance of. 


attempt to judgehim. At starting, 
however, we must do all we can to 
avoid the natural tendency to be 
biassed by preconceived notions, 
and individual partialities. There 
are many persons so illogical as to 
be resolutely blind to merits which 
may exist in that which, as a 
whole, does not commend itself to 
their taste, and who would pro- 
nounce an adverse and sweeping 
verdict upon Irving's “‘ Hamlet,” or 
Salvini’s ‘ Othello,” not because 
they can prove any great defects in 
those impersonations, but because 
the actors’ conception of the cha- 
racters differs from their own 
“We cannot call it good,” they will 
say, “ because it does not come up 
to our idea of what Hamlet or 
Othello should be; it errs against 
such and such a rule, and departs 
outrageously and unwarrantably 
from this or that tradition.” A 
clear and impartial judgment can 
only be formed by adhering to that 
independent point of view from 
which we are ready to detect “ good 
in everything,” whatever the nature 
or surroundings of that goodness 
may be. 

Signor Salvini’s conception of 
the character of Othello is distinct 
and intelligible enough. He 
makes him a_ blunt, brusque 
soldier, who, beneath this ex- 
terior, conceals not only many 
noble and generous qualities, but 
also much of that latent ferocity 
which marks his African descent, 
He is one capable of — 


“ Deeds of good andill, extreme in both,” 


and, long before the climax, we are 
afforded glimpses of the terrible 
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sleeping volcano, which circum- 
stances may awaken into destruc- 
tive fury. He exhibits less of the 
poetic or romantic element in the 
character than we are accustomed 
to see—indeed, it is the absence of 
this element that some consider 
the great fault of the interpretation. 
There is little of the spirit or de- 
meanour of a Romeo in Salvini’s 
Moor. He is a husband whose 
affection is deep and ardent, but 
not lover-like or over-demonstra- 
tive; perhaps the intention here is 
to leave our imagination to estimate 
his love as being the deeper, be- 
cause less outwardly shown. He 
assumes no picturesque or stately 
attitudes—none of the artificial ele- 
gance of the operatic hero—some 
degree of which might not un- 
reasonably be expected in a 
countryman of Mario, performing 
on a stage so closely associated 
with lyric idealism. Salvini'’s 
whole interpretation is strikingly 
realistic. Some of his familiar ges- 
tures are decided and daring viola- 
tions of the conventional stage 
business which is generally held 
appropriate to, or permissible in, 
the legitimate drama ; when, for in- 
stance, Othello, after taking leave of 
Desdemona, stands regarding her re- 
treating figure with a smile of affec- 
tion, and at the same time thrusts 
his hands carelessly in his pockets, 
the whole pose, dress, and appearance 
combine to make him look very 
much like a jovial, but not particu- 
larly romantic, Zouave officer of 
the nineteenth century. We can- 
not at first reconcile ourselves 
‘ to accept such a free-and-easy 
demeanour as at all appropriate in 
a drama of which the incidents 
are tragic, and the scene and 
age remotely laid. But very little 
reflection will show how much 
this opinion is owing to custom 
and prejudice. Reason must assure 
us that men in real life were never 
in the habit of studying the dignities 
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of look and attitude in moments 
of emotion, and that in whatever 
age and country pockets were worn, 
the wearers must inevitably have 
acquired the convenient and naturab 
habit of resting their hands in them. 
Salvini’s mode of proceeding, there- 
fore, can be defended upon the 
best grounds, namely, that if there 
ever were actually such an Othello 
as he represents, he would certainly 
have thus acted. 

Some have accused the Italian 
tragedian of a strong and almost 
repulsive realism, and in some situ- 
ations we are inclined to agree 
that he goes somewhat too far in 
this direction ; for instance, in his 
demand of the “ocular proof” 
from the insidious Iago, he not 
only seizes him by the throat and 
hurls him to the ground, but pulls 
his hair, and, when he is prostrate, 
scarcely refrains from the act of 
kicking him—a gesture certainly 
too violent and unseemly, and in- 
dicative that the savage nature of 
the African has not been even 
slightly tempered with the urban- 
ity of the Italian. These symp- 
toms of an ungovernable temper 
are, however, perfectly in accord 
with Salvini’s theory of the character 
as Eastern, Moorish, and more than 
half uncivilized. 

Another case in which the real- 
ism is most intense and impressive 
is the bedroom scene. Othello’s 
fierce accusations of Desdemona, 
and her passionate disclaimers and 
entreaties in reply, grow so fast 
and furious, that they resemble 
not the set dialogue of tragedy— 
each speaking alternately—-but the 
voices blend in all the clangour 
and confusion of a real deadly 
quarrel. The fearful shriek of 
Desdemona, in the struggle of 
being seized and borne away to 
her doom, is indeed startling 
enough to fright the most hardened 
critic from his propriety. We know 
of nothing consparable to it, except 
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the cry of horror uttered by Mathias 
in the “ Bells,” on recognizing the 
features of the murdered Jew. 
Othello’s deed itself is not seen, 
but what is left to the imagination 
is infinitely more impressive than 
any visible murder. A similar in- 
stance of harrowing the soul by 
mere suggestion is the dream scene 
in the “ Bells” just referred to, in 
which the murder is rehearsed, but 
not visibly witnessed. The reverse 
method is pursued in Salvini’s ren- 
dering of Othello’s mode, which is 
effected, not by stabbing, but by 
cutting his throat with a most 
formidable curved dagger, as he 
stands directly facing the audi- 
ence !—an action we cannot but 
decry as a piece of coarse and re- 
volting “sensation,” whose only 
result must be to shock the mind. 
It may be argued that all such 
simulated horrors are directly in- 
tended to shock the mind, and that, 
if the perfection of art is closely to 
imitate nature, murder, if permitted 
to be represented on the stage at all, 
should bear as close a resemblance 
as possible to the real crime. But 
there is a limit, distinctly to be 
appreciated, though difficult to lay 
down, to which realism should be 
confined, and the imagination cease 
to be appalled through the double 
medium of eye and ear at once. 

In the present Drury Lane 
“ Othello” we see a grand Shake- 
spearean play presented in a man- 
ner that entirely subordinates scen- 
ery to acting. This fact is gratify- 
ing when we consider how often the 
name of “legitimate revival’’ has 
been made the excuse for intrusive 
spectacle and prolonged musical, 
scenical, and terpsichorean effects, 
of which we could only say, ‘ All 
this is magnificent; but it is not 
Shakespeare.” Of course, literally, 
the more limited the scenic appli- 
ances, the nearer does the Shake- 
spearean drama approach to its 
original style of presentment. It 


is remarkable how custom can 
enable us either to require or to dis- 
pense with such highly-seasoned 
accessories to our dramatic fare. 
We have witnessed—and that re- 
cently — amateur and provincial 
performances of Shakespeare at 
which all the stage resources were 
so confined in extent that the plays 
were reduced to little more than 
costume recitations. At first, and 
whenever the acting was not power- 
ful enough to draw attention from 
its surroundings, the incongruities 
thus involved became painfully or 
ludicrously apparent ; but whenever 
it rose to a sufficient lifelike im- 
pressiveness to work upon their 
feelings, the audience soon forgot 
the trivial fact that the Moor had 
only a pair of plain folding-doors 
behind him, instead of “ a Council 
Chamber,” “a Street in Venice.” 
On the other hand, the main body 
of playgoers have by degrees be- 
come so thoroughly “ educated up 
to” a knowledge of “ mounting” 
plays, that, whenever scenic em- 
bellishments are employed, they 
demand that these should be the 
best of their kind, and in the case 
of so large and conspicuous an 
arena as that of Drury Lane, the 
spectators become proportionately 
exacting. In Salvini’s “ Othello,” 
there is certainly no scenery par- 
ticularly striking or picturesque. 
Even the Council Chamber of the 
Doge presents by no means a spec- 
tacle of impressive grandeur, and 
the palatial interiors do not err at 
all on the side of undue magnifi- 
cence, 

The costumes, though rich and 
elegant, and in general chrono- 
logically correct, are not harmo- 
niously varied and _ contrasted. 
There seems an undue prepon- 
derance of red; perhaps this has 
been thought appropriate to a drama 
whose chief actors are of the mili- 
tary profession ; but this can be 
scarcely an excuse for the scarlet 
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robe of Emilia, and the absence of 
blues, greens, and neutral tints in 
the dresses of Iago and others. 
Othello himself changes his attire 
several times; the first costume in 
which he appears — the purely 
Moorish—is the most graceful, and 
that he wears in the third and fourth 
acts the least so. The latter is 
incongruously .if not ludicrously 
suggestive of the modern Zouave 
uniform, or a highly ornamented 
knickerbocker suit. It is ‘‘loud” 
and gaudy without being rich or 
magnificent, and imparts by no 
means a graceful aspect to the 
figure. The species of dressing- 
gown in which Othello appears in 
the last act is also extremely ugly 
in colour. Whatever may have 
been the authority consulted for 
these costumes, we are assured that 
it could have given warrant for 
others no less historically correct, 
while far more pleasing to the eye. 
The dresses of the ladies, though 
graceful enough in themselves, pre- 
sent an incongruity often seen in 
pieces otherwise carefully costumed 
—viz., that they belong rather to 
the nineteenth century than the 
period of the drama represented. 
Desdemona and Emilia would look 
more at home in a modern drawing- 
room than in a Venetian palace or 
a castle in Cyprus three centuries 
back, All these, it may be said, 
are minor and unimportant par- 
ticulars, but now-a-days such 
apparent trifles tell for much in 
the sum total of effects by which 
a drama is estimated. 

Considering the average quality 
of the theatrical companies em- 
ployed to support “star” actors 
during their triumphant flights, that 
of Signor Salvini may be pro- 
nounced singularly efficient. The 
Iago of Signor Carboni is a suffi- 
ciently polished and insinuating 
villain, though rather more viva- 
cious and volatile in manner than 
the Iagos to which we are accus- 
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tomed. Signora Giavanoglio’s Des- 
demona is throughout a most credit- 
able impersonation, and at times 
rises to deep pathos and tragic 
power. The same praise can 
scarcely be awarded to the per- 
formance of Signora E. Hoffman, 
who seems to lack the qualifications 
necessary for a successful Emilia, 
In the last scene, however, the ex- 
citement of passion, distress, and 
indignation, as she gives the alarm 
after the murder of Desdemona, 
is finely rendered. 

The drunken scene, in which 
Roderigo (Signor Fabri) has his 
chief opportunity, hardly appears 
to be sufficiently pronounced for 
English notions of stage inebriety, 
which may be accounted for by the 
performer being the native of a land 
where intoxication in an aggravated 
form is, happily, a less familiar 
spectacle than here. Indeed, the 
style of acting throughout the drama 
is essentially un-English, and this 
fact presents an important consider- 
ation. The play is one of Shake- 
speare’s, well known to us all, but 
it is in this case an Italian tragedy, 
played in Italian, and by Italians. 
It must not be forgotten that, 
although in so many of Shake- 
speare’s plays the scenes are laid in 
other lands, the characters (as gen- 
erally presented to us) are virtually 
English, and we are led insensibly 
to judge them by an English stand- 
ard. Whatever may seem to us 
strange and foreign in the perform- 
ance of Salvini’s company may, 
therefore, for that very reason, 
approach all the nearer to the origi- 
nals of the characters represented. 
Their variety of gesture and volu- 
bility of speech are natural charac- 
teristics of a Southern race, and 
modern Italian performers may rea- 
sonably be expected to realize with 
greater ease and completeness than 
artists of our own land, those mi- 
nuter phases of character and man- 
ner which marked the Venetian 
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nobles, senators, and soldiers of the 
period referred to. Thus, in what 
we may call local or national colour- 
ing the Drury Lane revival of 
“Othello” has advantages not pos- 
sessed by an English representation. 
But the fact of the tragedy being 
played in Italian is at the same time 
a drawback, as it prevents the gen- 
eral public from having that full 
appreciation and enjoyment of the 
subtler points which can only be 
secured by closely following each 
word and sentence of the dialogue. 
To do this of course requires a 
thorough knowledge of Italian,which 
is likely to be possessed by but a 
small minority of the vast audiences 
that fill Drury Lane. Italian and 
English versions of the text are, 
however, provided, and in any case 
the main points of the drama are 
so universally known that there are 
few likely to miss them. The ordi- 
mary stage version of the piece is 
followed in the translation, and the 
time occupied is about three hours, 
despite the considerable excision of 
dialogue, scenes, and characters 
which is made in that version, and 
the fact that the intervals between 
the acts are by no means long. 
That Salvini is a great artist, who 
fully deserves the honours he is 
obtaining at our hands, will, we 
think, be the verdict of the majority, 
and, without denying some defects, 
we think that the present mode of 
producing “ Othello” can give more 
than one valuable lesson to our own 
histrionic artists. We hope to have 
the opportunity of seeing Signor 
Salvini in other popular characters. 
With no wish to “ discourage native 
talent,” we cannot but imagine that 
the production of “ Macbeth,” with 
Salvini and Ristori in the leading 
parts, supported by one of those 
trained French companies which can 
make even trifling parts important 
by perfection of rendering, would 
ensure to lovers of the drama an 
intellectual treat which is now very 
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rarely to be obtained at any of our 
theatres 


The anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth was celebrated this year by a 
morning performance of his—‘ As 
You Like It”—at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre. The laudable object of this 
entertainment, and the fact that the 
services of the professionals en- 
gaged were gratuitously given, may 
be deemed sufficient to disarm cri- 
ticism with regard to the quality of 
the performance itself, but happily 
that quality was so excellent, that 
criticism’s most impartial and out- 
spoken opinion could not but be a 
favourable one. This was one of 
those rare occasions on which we 
may see the legitimate drama 
thoroughly well supported, not only 
in the leading but in the subordi- 
nate parts—of a cast comprising 
eminent members of various Lon- 
don companies. The most notable 
feature was the return to the stage 
of Miss Helen Faucit (Mrs. Theo- 
dore Martin), who again favoured 
the playgoing world with her well- 
known impersonation of Rosalind. 
The fact need not be disguised that 
this lady has now to contend with 
personal disqualifications for the 
full realization of so youthful a part ; 
and at first, indeed, she seemed 
scarcely equal to the arduous task 
she had so generouslyimposed upon 
herself. But, as the play proceeded, 
she rose with the occasion, infused 
spirit and life into the performance, 
and, especially in the “* Ganymede” 
scenes, proved that she still pos- 
sessed much of that consummate 
power which has so often charmed 
the playgoers of a previous genera- 
tion. In all the “ business” of the 
part there was a degree of finish, 
and natural ease and grace, only 
communicated by long practice and 
severe study—that perfection of art 
by which at last art is completely 
concealed. Mrs. _‘ Fitzwilliam, 
another old favourite, also reap- 
peared as Audrey, and displayed 
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that intelligent appreciation by 
which she is able to make so much 
of that eccentric character. Miss 
Henrietta Hodson, whose admirable 
manner of enacting Ariel we re- 
member with pleasure, again proved 
her Shakesperean efficiency by a 
telling representation of the lively 
Celia. Mr. Charles. Warner was 
an able Orlando, and Mr. Chippen- 
dale, as Adam, had an old man’s 
part for which no actor is more 
thoroughly adapted. 

The melancholy of Jacques was 
forcibly impressed upon us by 
Mr. Creswick, with whom, however, 
rather too much of the “heavy” 
and legitimate manner still lingered. 
We could not help being forcibly 
struck by the owtré “make-up” of the 
reigning Duke, who, by the exagge- 
rated dimensions of hisrobe, coronet, 
and ornamentations, suggested far 
more a burlesque king than a high- 
comedy prince. The part of Touch- 
stone was to have been taken by 
Mr. Compton, failing whom, it was 
enacted by Mr. Righton, with con- 
siderable dry humour. Mr. Lionel 
Brough displayed his ability as the 
old shepherd; Corin, Silvius, and 
Phebe were also amdirably repre- 
sented. The well-known voice of 
that unchangeable veteran Mr. 
Buckstone was instantly recognized 
when the “Swain” William began 
to speak, and his answer to Touch- 
stone’s inquiry concerning his age, 
“ Five-and-twenty, sir,” raised a 
chorus of laughter—a new point, 
but one doubtless premeditated. 
In order to make the performance 
as complete as possible, the part of 
Charles the Wrestler was appro- 
priately taken by the pantomimic 
artist, Mr. H. Payne. The valuable 
services of Mr. George Perren were 
secured for the musical Amiens, and 
the choral songs of “ What shall 
he have?” and “ Foresters sound,” 
were performed by members of the 
Italiau Operatic Chorus. As ap- 
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propriate to the occasion, the ori- 
ginal epilogue (the points of which 
must be wholly lost on modern 
audiences) was spoken by Miss 
Faucit, to whom fell the chief 
honours of the occasion. 

The crowded state of the house, 
and the frequent applause, showed 
that the “ immortal bard”’ has still 
his legion of ardent appreciators, 
and, as a more immediately sub- 
stantial advantage, resulted in the 
receipt of £300 towards the sum 
which is to be devoted to establish a 
theatre, a museum, and a school for 
actors at Stratford-upon-Avon. With 
the motive and spirit of this enter- 
prise we cordially agree; but we 
also concur in the opinion that the 
programme of it is not in all points 
judicious. That some worthy and 
lasting memorial of the greatest of 
dramatists should be inaugurated at 
Stratford, is what all worthy of the 
name of Briton must combine in 
desiring. A museum and a statue 
would be additional attractions to 
those which Shakespeare’s birth- 
place already possesses. But, while 
all the associations of the poet’s 
early and retired life are inseparably 
connected with the Warwickshire 
village, London was the scene of 
his own theatrical triumphs, and 
there only can his memory be kept 
green by an adequate display of 
his works. The establishment of a 
theatre, or the engagement of some 
theatre already existing, for the 
exclusive purpose of representing 
the legitimate drama, and associated 
with a dramatic school, in which 
acting could be systematically cul- 
tivated as one of the Fine Arts, is 
an enterprise which, whether sup- 
ported by State or private aid, 
would not fail to receive at the 
hands of the public such encourage- 
ment as would ensure its efficac 
for producing the results so muc 
desired. 
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A youne girl and an old man were 
seated in a little garret-room, the 
furniture of which, though more 
than modest, was kept with care, 
and gave evidence of an indigence 
that had not lost heart. Order, 
taste, and neatness, shed a kind of 
elegance on the poor interior. 
Everything was in its place; the 
floor was carefully washed; the 
faded hangings were spotlessly 


clean; and the window was fur- 
nished with small curtains of coarse 
muslin, on which numerous darns 
formed a sort of embroidery ; while 
some common flower-pots adorned 


the outer sill, and, the window 
being half-open, scented the room 
with their pleasant odours. 

It was near sundown. A purple 
radiance lit up the humble dwelling; 
resting on the young girl’s pleasing 
countenance and on the old man’s 
silver hair. He was leaning back 
in a rush-bottomed arm-chair, that 
an industrious solicitude had fitted 
up with tow-stuffed cushions, 
covered with a patchwork of calico- 
print. An old footwarmer, turned 
into a footstool, supported his mu- 
tilated feet, and his only remaining 
arm rested on a small round table, 
on which a meerschaum pipe was 
to be seen, and a tobacco-pouch 
embroidered with coloured beads. 
The old soldier had one of those 
hardy and furrowed faces in which 
roughness is tempered by frankness. 
A grey moustache concealed the 
half-smile that kept his lips apart, 
while he gazed, as it were un- 
consciously, at the girl. She seemed 


to be about twenty years of age: 
Her complexion was dark; her 
features kindly and yet lively, be- 
traying her emotions by sudden 
and rapid expression. Her whole 
countenance resembled in its open- 
ness one of those beautiful pieces 
of water that let everything they 
contain be seen to the very bottom. 

She had a newspaper in her hand, 
and was reading to the old pen- 
sioner; suddenly she stopped and 
listened. 

“ What is it ?” asked the old man. 

“Nothing!” answered the girl, 
on whose face disappointment was 
visible. : 

“You thought you heard 
Charles?” said the soldier. 

“ Yes, I did,” replied the reader, 
slightly blushing; “his day's work 
must be finished, and it is the time 
when he comes in.” 

“When he does come,” added 
Vincent, with a tone of displeasure. 

Susannah opened her lips to de- 
fend her cousin ; but her judgment, 
doubtless, protested against that 
intention, for she checked herself, 
as if at a loss, and then fell 
a-dreaming. 

The pensioner passed his only 
remaining hand over his moustache, 
and began to twist it impatiently. 
This was his regular movement 
whenever he was displeased. 

“ Our recruit beats a bad march,” 
he began again at last; “he comes 
home sullen; he neglects his work 
to frequent the tavern and run after 
merry-makings ; and all that will be 
a bad ending for him and us.” 
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“Don’t say that, uncle; you 
would bring ill-luck on him,” said 
the girl, as if feeling hurt. “It 
will soon blow by, I hope. For 
some time cousin has got notions 
into his head. He has lost heart 
for his work.” 

“ And why that?” 

“ Because he has nothing to ex- 
pect from it. He believes all the 
efforts of the workman are useless 
for his future, and maintains that it 
is best to live from day to day with- 
out foresight or hope.” 

“Ah! that’s his system, is it?” 
said the old man, with a frown; 
“well, he has not the honour of 
having invented it. We had 
reasoners in the regiment, who 
exempted themselves from setting 
out under pretext that the way was 
too long, and lagged behind in the 
depéts while their companies were 
marching into Madrid, Berlin, and 
Vienna. Your cousin does not 
know, you see, that by merely set- 
ting one foot before the other. the 
shortest legs may travel to Rome.” 

“Ah! if you could get him to 
understand that,” said Susannah, 
with anxious eagerness. “I have 
tried to convert him by counting 
what a good binder like him might 
save; but when I reach the sum, 
he shrugs his shoulder, and says 
that women don’t understand any- 
thing about arithmetic.” 

“ And then you, you give up all 
hope, poor girl,’’ continued Vincent, 
with a pitying smile. “I see, 
now, why your eyes are so often 
red——” 

“ Uncle, I assure you——” 

“* What it is that makes you forget 
to water the carnations, and why 
you don’t sing any more —— ?” 

“Uncle——” 

Susannah, in confusion, kept 
looking down, and turning up the 
corner of the newspaper. The 

sioner laid his hand on her 


“Come! She was not going to 
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think that I’m scolding her?” he 
said, with kindly gruffness of tone. 
“Is it not plain why you are in- 
terested in Charles, who is your 
cousin, just now, and will one day, 
I hope——” 

The girl made a movement. 

“Well, no. Don’t let us speak 
any more of that,” said the pen- 
sioner, interrupting himself. “TI 
always forget that with you folks; 
one mustn't know what one does 
know. Let usspeak no more about 
it, I say, but return to that ne’er- 
do-well, for whom you have a friendly 
feeling—that’s the proper phrase, 
isn’t it?—and who has quite as 
much for you?” 

Susannah shook her head. 

“ That is, he once had,” she said, 
“but for some time . . if you 
knew how cold he is, and how list- 
less he seems.” 

“ Yes,” answered Vincent, mus- 
ingly, “when one has tasted those 
loud amusements, household plea- 
sures seem insipid; it’s like thin 
home-made wine after brandy; we 
know about that, my girl; many of 
us have passed through that.” 

‘But they have got over it,” re- 
marked Susannah, “and Charles 
may get over it too. Perhaps if you 
were to speak to him, uncle——” 

The old man made a gesture of 
disbelief. 

“Those diseases are not to be 
doctored by words,” he replied, 
“but by deeds. We cannot get a 
reasonable man at a moment's 
notice any more than a good soldier. 
Your cousin, you see, wants the 
will, because he has no end in 
view; we must let him see one, to 
make him take heart again; but 
it’s no easy business. I'll think 
about it.” 

“Tt is he, this time,” broke in 
the girl, ‘Who had recognized her 
cousin’s hurried step on the stair. 

“Silence in the ranks, then!” 
said the pensioner; “don’t let us 
seem as if we were thinking of 
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the gentleman. 
ain!” 
Susannah obeyed, but the tremb- 
ling of her voice would easily have 
revealed her emotion to an attentive 
observer. While her eyes followed 
the printed lines, and her lips me- 
chanically pronounced the words, 
her ears and her thoughts were 
entirely taken up with her cousin, 
who had opened the door, and laid 
his cap on the table in the middle 
of the room. Not to interrupt the 
reading, the young workman gave 
no salutation to either his uncle or 
his cousin, but, going up to the 
window, leaned against it, with his 
arms crossed. Susannah went on 
without knowing what she was 
saying. She was at that mosaic of 
detached and often contradictory 
items of information grouped under 
the common title of General News. 
Charles who had at first appeared 
to be absent, at last paid attention, 
as it were, in spite of himself. The 
girl, after several notices of thefts, 
fires, and accidents, reached the 
following paragraph :—‘“ A poor 
pedlar of Besancon named Pierre 
Lefévre, wishing at any cost to make 
a fortune, conceived the idea of 
setting out for India, which he had 
heard spoken of as the land of gold 
and diamonds. So he sold all the 
little he possessed, went to Bordeaux, 
and engaged as under cook in an 
American vessel. Eighteen years 
passed away without any more word 
of Pierre Lefévre. Now, however, 
his relatives have at length received 
a letter, saying he will be home 
shortly, and telling them that the 
ex-pedlar, afterinexpressible fatigues 
and unheard-of ups and downs of 
fortune, arrives in France with one 
eye only and one arm, but possessed 
of a fortune which is estimated at 
two millions.” Charles, who had 
listened to the paragraph with grow- 
ing attention, could not keep from 
exclaiming, “ Two millions! ” 
“That'll do to buy a glass eye 
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and an artificial arm,” observed the 
old soldier, ironically. 

“There’s good luck for you!” 
went on the workman, who had not 
heard his uncle's reflection. 

* Which he has not procured on 
credit,” added the pensioner. 

*‘ Kighteen years of inexpressible 
fatigues!” repeated Susannah, dwell- 
ing on the expressions of the news- 
paper. 

“‘ What does it matter, when there 
is a fortune at the end of it?” an- 
swered Charles, with animation. 
“The hard thing is not to under- 
take a bad road or endure ill weather 
in order to get at good quarters, 
but it is marching on to arrive no- 
where.” 

“And so,” replied the girl, look- 
ing up timidly at her cousin, “ you 
envy the pedlar's lot, do you? You 
would give all the years of your 
youth, one of your eyes, one of 
your hands - 

“For two millions,” broke in 
Charles; ‘to be sure I would. You 
have only to find me a purchaser 
at this price, Susannah, and I pro. 
mise you a portion for pins.” 

The girl turned away her head 
without replying. Her heart was 
full, and a tear stood in her eye. 
Vincent also held his peace ; but he 
began to twist his moustache mo- 
rosely. There was a long silence; 
the three actors in the scene were 
internally pursuing each their own 
train of thought. The noise of 
the clock striking eight startled 
Susannah from her musing. She 
got up quickly, and began to set 
the supper. It was sad and short; 
Charles, who had spent the last 
third of the day at the tavern with 
his comrade, was not disposed to 
eat, and Susannah had lost her ap- 
petite. Vincent alone did honour 
to the frugal meal; for the trials of 
war had accustomed him to main- 
tain the privileges of the stomach 
in the midst of all emotions; but 
he was soon satisfied, and went 
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back to his stuffed arm-chair near 
the window. After having made 
everything tidy, Susannah, who felt 
the need of being alone, took a 
light, and, kissing her uncle, retired 
to a little closet that she occupied 
upstairs. Vincent and the young 
workman were now alone. The 
latter was also going to wish his 
uncle good night, when the old 
soldier signed to him to bolt the 
door and come near him. 

“T have to speak to you,” he said 
to him, seriously. 

Charles, looking for reproaches, 
remained standing in front of the 
old man; but he made a sign to 
him to sit down. 

“Have you well considered the 
words you uttered a little while 
ago?” said he, fixing his eye on 
his nephew. ‘Would you really 
be capable of a long effort to arrive 
at fortune ?”’ 

“Me! can you doubt it, uncle? ”’ 
replied Charles, surprised at the 
question. 

“So you would consent to be 
patient, to keep steady at work, to 
change your habits?” 

“If it would serve any purpose 
tome..... But why ask such a 
question? ” 

“ You will see just now,” said the 
pensioner, as he opened one of a 
little chest of drawers, in which he 
was wont to put away the news- 
papers lent him by one of the 
tenants. 

He searched some time among 
the printed sheets; took one of 
them, opened it, andshowed Charles 
an article marked with his nail. 
The young workman read half 
aloud: “ Application has been 
made to the Spanish Government 
in regard to a deposit interred 
on the banks of the Douro, after 
the battle of Salamanca. It would 
appear that, during that famous re- 
treat, a company belonging to the 
first division, and which was charged 
with the protection of several wag- 
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gons, was cut off from the main 
army, and surrounded by such a 
superior force, that every attempt 
at resistance was impossible. 
The officer in command, seeing 
there was no more hope of pierc- 
ing his way through the enemy, 
took advantage of the night to get 
the chests interred by some of the 
soldiers in whom he had most con- 
fidence ; and then, sure that no one 
would find them out, ordered his 
little band to disperse, that every 
one might seek by himself to 
escape through the enemy’s line. 
Some did succeed in gaining the 
main body; but the officer and the 
men who knew the place where the 
chests had been buried all perished 
in that flight. Now, it is said that 
the chests contained the money of 
the whole corps d'armée ; that is, a 
sum of about three million francs.” 
Charles stopped, and looked at the 
pensioner, his eyes beaming. 

“May you have been one of this 
company ?” he cried. 

* I was,” replied Vincent. 

“You know of the existence of 
the deposit ?” 

“IT was one of those whom the 
captain charged with the under- 
taking, and the only one amon 
them who escaped the balls of the 
enemy.” 

“Then you could give informa- 
tion to aid in recovering it?" asked 
Charles, with still greater animation. 

“All the more easily that our 
captain made us take for landmark 
the position of two hills and a 
rock; I would recognize the spot 
as surely as the place of the bed in 
this room.” 

Charles sprang to his feet. 

‘“* But then your fortune is made,” 
he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
“Why have you not spoken of it? 
The French Government would 
have accepted all your proposals.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Vincent, “ but 
at any rate, they would have been 
useless.” 
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“* How ?” . 

“Spain has refused the authori- 
zation requested. Read this.” 

He handed the young workman 
a second newspaper, which indeed 
announced that the petition in 
regard of the search for the deposit 
of the French, in 1812, on the 
banks of the Douro, had been 
rejected by the Government at 
Madrid. 

“But what need of permission ?” 
objected Charles. ‘“ Where’s the 
necessity of officially attempting a 
search that can be made without 
any fuss or noise? Once on the 
spot, with the ground purchased, 
who would hinder us from digging ? 
—who would suspect the dis- 
covery ?” 

“TI have often thought of that 
during these thirty years,” answered 
the soldier; ‘but where get the 
sum necessary for the journey and 
the purchase ?” 

“Can’t we apply to those who 
are richer than we, and let them 
into the secret?” 

“But how get them to believe ? 
Or how prevent the abuse of our 
confidence, suppose they do believe ? 
If it happen, as in the fable you 
were reading the other day to your 
cousin, that, at the division, the lion 
kept the whole of the prey, then 
you would need, besides the fatigues 
of the journey and the risks of 
failure, to brave the torments of a 
lawsuit. To what end, say I, does 
the little that remains to me of life 
deserve so much ado? To Jericho 
with the millions that one has to 
go and search for! I have two 
hundred francs of a pension, thanks 
to the little woman there, that’s 
enough—along with my cross—for 
the daily ration, and my tobacco. 
I laugh at the rest as at a squad of 
Cossacks.” 

** And so you will let the occasion 
slip?” replied Charles, with feverish 
animation. 
iches ?” 
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“For myself, decidedly,” an- 
swered the old man; “ but for you, 
that’s another thing. I saw a little 
while ago that you were ambitious ; 
that you would do anything to get 
into the company of the millionaires. 
Well, then, get together the sum 
that we need for the journey, and I 
will set out with you.” 

“Never! You?” 

“Karn two thousand francs. On 
that condition I give you a treasure. 
Is it done?” 

“Done, uncle!” cried Charles, 
enthusiastically. Then taking him- 
self, he added, in alarm, “ But how 
can I get together so much money ? 
I'll never manage it.”’ 

“Work heartily, and bring me 
regularly your week’s earnings, and 
I promise you shall succeed.” 

“Think, uncle, the savings of a 
workman are a mere trifle.” 

‘“‘ That's my concern.” 

‘* How many years will it need?” 

“You offered eighteen a little 
while ago, with an eye and an arm 
into the bargain.” 

“ Ah, if I were sure!” 

“ Of getting a treasure? I swear 
you shail on the ashes of the Little 
Corporal.” 

‘That was the soldier's chief as- 
severation. Charles could not doubt 
of his being in earnest. Vincent 
again encouraged him, by repeating 
that he had his future in his hand; 
and the young man went away to 
bed, determined to strain every 
nerve. But his uncle's secret had 
awakened too magnificent hopes in 
his mind for him sleeping. He 
spent the night in a kind of fever, 
calculating the means of most 
rapidly gaining the sum that he 
required ; arranging the outlay of 
his future wealth ; and running over 
one after another, as if they had 
been realities, all the day-dreams 
he had till then indulged. When 
Susannah came down next morning 
he was already away to his work. 
Vincent, who noticed the girl's 
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astonishment, wagged his head and 
smiled, but said nothing. He had 
recommended the secret to the 
young workman, and wished to 
keep it himself. It was needful, 
too, to see how far Charles would 
persevere in his new resolutions. 
The first months were the most 
trying. The young workman had 
got into habits which he strove in 
vain to break off. Keeping steadily 
at work was insupportable. He 
had to give up that capricious mo- 
bility which till then had alone 
ruled his actions; to surmount 
weariness and disgust ; to resist the 
urgency of his old comrades. It 
was a hard task at first. Often did 
his courage grow weak, and he was 
on the point of falling back into 
his old irregularities ; but the im- 
portance of the end to be gained 
reanimated him. When he brought 
his earnings, which were increasing 
from week to week, to the old sol- 
dier, he always felt a renewal of 
hope, which made him take heart 


again—it was a very little step to- 
wards the goal, but it was a step! 
Every day, too, the effort was be- 


coming easier. As his life became 
more regular, his tastes took a new 
direction. The assiduous labour 
of the day made the repose of the 
evening more sweet. The for- 
saking of his noisy companions 
gave a new charm to the com- 
pany of his uncle and cousin. 
She had resumed her friendly 
familiarity. Only concerned about 
Vincent and Charles, she managed 
to turn every meeting mto a feast, 
of which her own heart supplied all 
the expense. There was every day 
some new surprise, some charm- 
ing attention, to tighten affection 
by the bands of sensibility and joy. 
Charles was quite astonished to find 
in his cousin qualities and graces 
that he had never observed before. 
She became, by imperceptible ‘de- 
grees, more and more indispensable 
tohim. Without his being aware, 
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the object of his life was changing 
its place. The hope of the treasure 
promised by Vincent was no longer 
his only motive. At every action 
he thought of Susannah ; he wished 
to deserve her approbation ; to be- 
come dearer to her. The life which 
he led gradually extinguished his 
ardent ambitions. He saw a sim- 
ple and a nearer happiness. His 
paradise was no longer a fairyland 
of the Arabian Nights, but a little 
space peopled with attachments, 
that he could enclose in his two 
arms. All that had taken place, 
however, without his explaining 
the matter to himself, without his 
taking notice of it. The young 
workman gave himself up to the 
current of his nature, without seek- 
ing to study every wave that carried 
him backward or forward. His 
transformation, visible to those who 
lived with him, remained a secret to 
himself; he did not know that he 
was changed; he only felt more 
tranquil, more happy. The only 
novelty he noticed in his feelings 
was his love for Susannah ; hence- 
forward he mingled her with all his 
projects ; could not see life without 
her. This element of happiness 
introduced into his future, had 
modified all the other elements. 
The millions, instead of being the 
principal objeet of his ambition, 
were now no more than means. He 
regarded them as an important ad- 
dition, but only accessory to his 
hopes ; and accordingly he wished 
to know, with certainty, whether his 
love was reciprocated. 

He was walking one evening up 
and down the little room, while 
Vincent and his cousin were chat- 
ting by the stove. They were speak- 
ing of Charles's first master, who, 
after thirty years of an honest and 
laborious life, had just offered his 
bookbinder's stock for sale, intend- 
ing to retire to the country with his 
wife. 


“There’s a couple who have 
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known how to a make a paradise on 
earth!” said the old soldier ; “‘ they 
were always at one, always in good 
humour, always at work.” 

“Yes!” replied Susannah deci- 
a “ the richest might envy: their 

ot.” . 

Charles, who had just then arrived 
in front of the girl, stopped ab- 
ruptly. : 

“And so you would like your 
husband to love you, Sussanah ?” 
he asked, as he looked at her. 

“Why certainly—if I may,” re- 

lied the girl, smiling and slightly 
lushing. 

“You may,” resumed Charles 
more briskly, ‘and for that matter 
you have only to say one word.” 

“What word, cousin?” stam- 
mered Susannah, still more 
agitated. 

“That you consent to become 
my wife!” answered the young 
workman. And as he saw his 
cousin’s movement of surprise 


and confusion, “Oh! don’t agitate 


yourself about that, Susannah,’’ he 
continued with respectful tender- 
ness. “It is long since I wished 
to ask you that question. I was 
always waiting for a reason that 
uncle knows; but you see it has 
escaped from my heart in spite of 
me. And now be frank as I am. 
Do not hide anything you feel in 
your heart; uncle is there listen- 
ing to us, and he will reprove us 
if we say anything amiss.” The 
young man had gone up to his 
cousin, and was holding her hand 
’ clasped in his; his voice quivered ; 
his eyes were moist. Susannah, 
trembling with joy, sat still with her 
face downwards ; and the old 
soldier was looking at them both, 
with a smile half-tender and half- 
sly. At last he took the girl, and 
pushing her gently towards Charles 
—‘ Come, speak! won't you, you 
dissembler ?”’ he cried merrily. 
“Susannah! one word, a single 
word, do!” resumed the workman, 
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who still continued to hold his 
cousin’s hand. “Will you haye 
me for your husband ?” 

She hid her face on the young 
man’s shoulder, with an inarticu- 
late Yes!” 

** Eh! come then,” cried Vincent, 
slapping on his knees, “that was 
hard to get out. Your hands, here, 
your hands, andembrace me. To- 
night I leave you for your secrets ; 
to-morrow we will speak of what is 
to be done.” 

Next day, indeed, he did take his 
nephew aside; told him that the 
sum needful for their journey was 
complete, and that they could now 
set out for Spain when they liked. 
This news, which should have en- 
raptured Charles, gave him a pain- 
ful shock. Then he must leave 
Susannah just as they were begin- 
ning to exchange the secrets of 
their affection; to run all the 
chances of a long, difficult, uncer- 
tain journey, when it would have 
been so sweet torest! The young 
man almost cursed the millions that 
he had to go so far to seek. Since 
the interest of his life had changed, 
the desire for wealth was singularly 
deadened. What henceforth was 
the use of so much gold to pur- 
chase happiness, which he had 
already found! Yet he said nothing 
to his uncle; and declared he was 
ready. The old soldier undertook 
the preparations, and went out 
several days on end along with 
Susannah. At last he told Charles 
that there was nothing to do but 
secure their seats in the coach. 
For this purpose (the young girl 
being out) he asked his nephew to 
come with him, and as the fatigues 
of the previous days had made his 
wounds painful, he got into a eab. 
Vincent had taken care, some 
time when he was out, to procure 
the newspapers which had spoken 
of the famous deposit made on 
the banks of the Douro; when he 
found himself alone with Charles 
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he handed them to him, asking him 
to see if they contained any infor- 
mation that might be of use to 
them. The young man first ob- 
served the details with which he 
was already acquainted, then the 
announcement of the refusal of the 
Spanish Government, and lastly 
explanations about some fruitless 
researches attempted by some Bar- 
celona merchants. He thought he 
had come to the end of the docu- 
ments, when his eye lighted on a 
letter signed by a certain Pierre 
Dufour. 

“Pierre Dufour!” repeated Vin- 
cent; “that was the name of 
the quarter-master of the com- 
pany.”’ 

“* And that is the title this person 
takes,” replied Charles. 

“Bless me! I thought the brave 
fellow was in the other world. Let 
us see what he has got to say, 
he who was the captain’s confi- 
dant—-—” 

Instead of answering, Charles 
gave a cry. He had run over the 
letter, and his countenance had 
changed. 

“ Well, what’s the matter ?” coolly 
asked Vincent. 

“What's the matter?” repeated 
the young workman. “If what 
this Dufour says is true, the journey 
is useless.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because the chests were not 
filled with money, but with gun- 
powder.” 

Vincent looked at his nephew, 
and burst out laughing. 

“Ah! it was powder,” he cried, 
“and that’s the reason why before 
burying them we took cartridges out 
of them.” 

“You knew 


it?’ interrupted 
Charles. 
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“Of course I did, when I saw 
it,” replied the old man good- 
naturedly. 

“ But then .... you have de- 
ceived me; you could not believe 
in the existence of the buried mil- 
lions, and your promise was @& 
hoax ?” 

“Tt was a truth,” answered the 
soldier, seriously. “I promised 
you a treasure, you shall have it; 
only we will not go to seek it in 
Spain.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘You will see presently.” 

The carriage stopped before a 
shop; the two travellers stepped 
out, and went in. 

Charles recognized his old master’s 
bookbinding workshop, but it was 
renovated, re-painted, and fitted up 
with all necessary implements. He 
was going to ask the meaning of 
what he saw, when his eye lighted 
on the proprietor’s name in golden 
letters above the counter—it was 
his own name. At the same mo- 
ment the door of the back shop 
opened ; and he caught. sight of a 
fireside blazing joyously, a table 
spread, and Susannah, who, smiling, 
signed to him to enter. 

Vincent then bent towards him, 
and, seizing his hand,— 

“There is the treasure that I 
promised you,” he said; “a good 
establishment to maintain you, and 
a good wife to make you happy. 
All that you see here has been 
gained by you, and to you belongs. 
Do not grumble if I have deceived 
you. You were pushing the cup of 
happiness away, and I did like those 
nurses who rub the rim with honey. 
Now that you know where the happy 
life is to be found, now that you 
have tasted of it, I hope you will 
refuse it no more.” 
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LITERARY 


Words of Faith and Oheer. By 
the Rev. Archer Thompson Gur- 
ney. London, 1875: Henry 8. 
King and Co.—These “ Words” 
take the form of Lectures deli- 
vered by the author while employed 
in conducting a mission in a popu- 
lous London parish. They are 
ranged under three separate head- 
ings:—Words for Communicants, 
for Christian Thinkers, and for 
Special Classes—such as Husbands 
and Wives; Brothers and Sisters; 
Fathers; Mothers; Young Men; 
Young Women; Men Servants; 
Maid Servants. 

“ A mission,” says Mr. Gurney, 
“ may be considered in two princi- 
pal aspects, as a call to those who 
are without, and as means of 
awakening those within.” Wishing 
“ to avoid anything of the character 
of an American revival, or an ap- 
peal to excited feelings,” his Lec- 
tures are conceived in a spirit of 
sober earnestness, well calculated 
to excite thoughtful attention. For 
the most part dealing with fami- 
liar and homely topics, Mr. Gurney 
is very happy in the substance and 
manner of his discourses. His ex- 
positions of Christian doctrine are 
simple and lucid, while he is sym- 
pathetic and persuasive in the en- 
forcement of Christian duty. 


Manual of Universal Church His- 
tory. By the Rev. Dr. John Alzog, 
Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg. Translated, 
with additions, from the ninth and 
last German edition, by F. J. 
Pabisch, President of Mount St. 
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a Seminary, Cincinnati ; and 
the Rev. Thos. S. Byrne, Professor. 


Vol. I., 800 pp. Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati, O. London: 
Lockwood & Co.—The work of Dr. 
Alzog has long enjoyed a standard 
reputation on the Continent as a 
text-book of ecclesiastical history 
from a Roman Catholic point of 
view. This American translation 
is a very careful and scholarly per- 
formance. It has received the ap- 


probation of the Roman Catholic 


archbishops and bishops of the 
United. States, and is brought out 
in excellent style. The work will 
be completed in three volumes, of 
which the first only has appeared. 
Each volume will contain a map; 
and the third, which will be pub- 
lished next year, is to include the 
Pontificate of Pio Nino. 


Recollections of the late Dr. Barter. 
By the Author of “Simple Questions 
and Sanitary Facts,” &e. Dublin: 
William McGee. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., 1875.—A little 
work of this kind does not challenge 
criticism. It is the tribute of a 
warm friend to the memory of a 
truly good man, who, as the reviver 
of the Hot Air Bath in Western 
Europe, has a solid claim to be re- 
garded asa public benefactor, while 
the publication is for a charitable 
purpose. 

Nineteen years ago, Dr. Barter, 
who had a hydropathic establish- 
ment at St. Anne’s Hill near Cork, 
constructed the first hot air bath 
that existed in these countries since 
the Romans held sway in Britain. 
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It is needless to observe that he 
encountered a good deal of discour- 
aging opposition arising from igno- 
rance, prejudice, and selfishness— 
such opposition as invariably, in all 
ages, has endeavoured to retard the 
progress of great and. beneficial in- 
novations. Had he been a man. of 
less determined character, he might 
well have despaired, and recoiled 
before the hostility that confronted 
him. But he was hopeful and san- 
guine, and endowed with indomi- 
table energy and perseverance. This 
carried him through triumphantly, 
and he had the gratification of living 
to see his exertions crowned with 
remarkable success by the establish- 
ment of numerous hot-air baths in 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, on 
the Continent, in America, and the 
Colonies ; while every year preju- 
dice was dying out, and such baths 
were becoming more and more re- 
garded in the light of valuable pub- 
lic institutions. The salubrious 
and sanative properties of hot air 
are now appreciated by the medical 
profession more highly than ever, 
and just as a knowledge of those 
properties extends so will that ap- 
preciation be increased. The grati- 
fying result is, that the most earnest 
and enlightened supporters of these 
baths now are medical men. 

There are a good many particu- 
lars relating to the career of Dr. 
Barter in this publication, which 
cannot fail to interest his friends 
and admirers, but the writer does 
not aspire to give anything more 
than a sketch of his life—not a 
regular biography. 


ne 


The English Gipsies, and their 
Language. By Charles Leland, 
author of “Hans _ Breitmann’s 
Ballads,” “The Music Letters of 


Confucius,” &c., &c. Second Edition. 


London : Triibner & Co.—The works 
of Borrow, Simson, Hoyland and 
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others, have made us, to a certain 
extent, acquainted with the outer 
life of the most remarkable people 
of our day, who have descended 
from an unknown antiquity—the 
Gipsies. 

Borrow saw more of their inner 
life than any other writer that pre- 
ceded him, but still left much in 
obscurity. Our author has the 
credit of having penetrated far 
deeper into their social life and 
habits. He won his way by the 
exercise of rare tact and sympathe- 
tie feeling, and presents us with “an 
original collection of material fresh 
from nature, and not a reproduction 
from books.” 

We thus have a large amount of 
most valuable and interesting infor- 
mation, relative to the customs and 
peculiarities of Gipsies, that is per- 
fectly reliable — information, not 
gleaned second-hand from hearsay 
sources, but, as our author assures 
us, “ gathered directly from Gipsies 
themselves.” He states that every 
word of the Gipsy language, 
whether in conversation, stories, 
or sayings, was taken from Gipsy 
mouths. 

Mr. Leland claims that his book 
presents abundant evidence that its 
contents were not gathered by 
slight and superficial intercourse 
with the Rommany. It is only, he 
says, “by entering gradually and 
sympathetically, without any pa- 
rade of patronage, into a familiar 
knowledge of the circumstances of 
the common life of humble people, 
be they Gipsies, Indians, or whites, 
that one can surprise, unawares, 
those little inner traits which con- 
stitute the chararteristic.” 

With respect to the Gipsies in 
England, Mr. Leland says they 
“are passing away as rapidly as 
Indians in North America. They 
keep among themselves the most 
singular fragments of their Oriental 
origin; they abound in quaint cha- 
racteristics, and yet almost nothing 
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is done to preserve what another 
generation will deeply regret the 
loss of.” 

Certainly an effort should be 
made to preserve the Rommany. It 
is a most interesting study—as in- 
teresting as the peculiar people who 
are identified with it. 

The Gipsy character, our author 
thinks, has been much misunder- 
stood. He does not “ excuse them 
for certain proverbial faults.’’ But, 
on the other hand, he never “ took 
the pains to hunt up and discover 
‘what would cast discredit upon the 
people wlio always behaved decently 
to bim.” 

This very interesting volume we 
commend to our readers. It is ad- 
mirable in its design and execution. 


Arca: a Repertory of Original 
Poems. By Francis Meredyth, 
M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathe- 
dral. London: Triibner and Co., 
1875.—The contents of this hand- 
some little volume embrace short 
ieces, sacred, secular, and elegiac. 

here is a fine vein of poetic feel- 
ing pervading the whole; but to 
illustrate our author’s merits we 
will select two of his secular poems, 
though, to our mind, they have a 
great breadth and depth of the 
“sacred” about them. Here is 
one replete with noble sentiments, 
gracefully and vigorously expressed, 
while the teaching it conveys is 
inspiriting and elevating—worth 
a ship-load of the debasing twad- 
dle in which American revivalism 
trades :— 


SELF-RELIANCE! 


“On! give me beyond mines of gold, 
Or kingdoms proud and wide, man, 
A heart of independent mould ; 

*Tis worth the world beside, man. 
Self-trust is might, if duly used, 
Self-knowledge wisest science— 
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Then show, man, that you know, 


man, 
There’s nought like (Self-re- 
liance / 


The noble fortitude it gives 
May mock at threatening Care, man; 
Through trial’s fiercest storm it lives, 
Unfoundered by Despair, man. 
— mail-clad thus may 
i 
To Fortune’s frown defiance. 


Believe it, man—achieve it, 
man— 

There’s nought like Self-re- 
liance! 


Its honest pride from all that’s mean, 
And foul and false restrains, man; 
On other’s aid it scorns to lean 
While native power remains, man. 
One’s own true heart’s -the 
surest friend; y 
With guardian Heaven’s al- 


liance, 

*T will save, man, to the grave, 
man— 

There’s nought like Selj-re- 
liance ! 


We give another which breathes 
the true spirit of an enlightened 
Christian philosophy. The motto 
is from one of the late Charles 
Dickens’s Christmas tales :— 


“LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY 
GREEN.” 


“Forget! why should the heart forget 
Aught of its bygone hours, 
Although life’s path with tears were 


wet, 
And lay through thorns, not flowers P 


What though there were few sounds 
to cheer, 

And joys but far between ; 

Yet should the wise soul pray the 


pays 
“Lord, keep my memory green !” 


“What boots remembrance of the 
past,” 
May cav'llers cry, “if pain 
Be o’er the retrospection cast P 
Why raise dead grief again P” 
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Yes—if the ghost we thus evoke, 
How grim the phantom e’en, 
Hath trath—thongh stern in warn- 
ing spoke— 
“ Lord, keep my memory green /” 


Though Hell’s worst pang be me- 
_ mory, 

Tis memory without hope; 

But here on earth the penitent’s sigh 

Can Heav’n’s barred portals ope. 


And Penitence is Memory’s child, 

Whose oes look up serene, 

Although with dews of sorrow filled— 
“ Lord, keep my memory green !” 


Of every evil done us long, 

Let recollection live, 

Not till that we repay the wrong, 
But until we forgive ! 


Oh, when we muse on ills endured 
— Life’s trial scene, 


The heart grows stronger, more as- 
sured— 


“ Lord, keep my memory green !” 


Bad as this bad world is, ’twere worse, 
Far worse, if on the Past, 

The teaching Past, as o’er a corse 
Oblivion’s pall were cast. 


What lessons of philanthropy, 
What wisdom, then, we glean 
From sufferings o’er, and ills gone 


> 
“ Lord, keep my memory green !” 


—_—__. 


Studies of the Divine Master, 
By Thomas Griffith, A.M., Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s. Henry 8S. King 
& Co., London, 1875.—Mr. Griffith 
has an established reputation as a 
profound thinker and a very vigor- 
ous and pleasing writer. His Fun- 
damentals, or basis of belief con- 
cerning man and God, and his 
Sermons for the Times, are works 
that are destined to endure as stand- 
ards in religious literature. 

The object of the present work, 
the author says, “is not to attempt 
a complete life of Jesus, but only 
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an outline of such incidents of His 
public career as formed the occasion, 
and illustrate the meaning of His 
sayings. And in setting out these 
sayings it does not encumber its 
readers with processes of investiga- 
tion, but gives only the results of 
lengthened study.” In entering 
upon this study our author con- 
ducted it on the only permissible 
principle applicable alike to the 
investigation and interpretation of 
all ancient documents, and by which 
alone they can be rightly under- 
stood. Some object to this course 
as not reverent towards the Scrip- 
ture, but Mr. Griffiths does not 
share in such objections. On the 
contrary, he says :— 


“Nor may it be objected that the 
ordinary rules of historical interpre- 
tation are inapplicable to the study of 
sacred documents, because these con- 
tain the record of new manifestations 
to the world, of new commencements 
in the course of events, of new inter- 
ventions of the Divine with the human; 
for we have now learned to acknow- 
ledge that all Events in time, as well 
as all Things in space, have. their 
ground and growth in the ever-present 
Lord of all. In men and their vicissi- 
tudes, equally as in nature and its 
changes, the doctrine of a true philo- 
sophy is not that of Atheism—‘all 
things without God,’ nor that of Pan- 
theism—‘all things themselves God;’ 
but that, if I may so name it, of En- 

antitheism—‘ all things in God, and 
God in them.’ For ‘ Heis not far from 
any one of us, seeing that in Him we 
live and move and have our being ;’ and 
‘do not I fill heaven and earth? saith 
the Lord.’ ” 


Following out his theory, Mr. 
Griffiths holds “that those who 
make history by their words and 
deeds, are only instruments in the 
hands of God, and organs of His 
self-revelation.” He thus adduces 
most powerful — most irresistible 
natural evidence against Atheism— 
that the matured mind, the brilliant 
intellect, the glowing genius of man- 
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kind, in all ages, has looked upward 
to a Divine source :— 


“In Philosophy we find a Socrates 
declaring that his wisdom is not his 
own, but a breath of the divinity with- 
in him. 

“In Science we see a Pythagoras, 
flushed with the joy of geometrical 
discovery, running to sacrifice a heca- 
tomb of grateful adoration to the 
Inspirer of this discovery. 

“In Morals we have a Sophocles, 
affirming that in the highest heaven 
the Divine laws have their birth, and 
not the race of mortals did beget them, 
but the power of God. 

“In Music we have a Haydn, when 
admired for his genius, lifting up 
his hands to heaven, and exclaiming— 
‘Not mine! Not mine! From God 
alone it comes.’ 

“In Painting we have a Blake de- 
claring, ‘He who does not imagine in 
a stronger and better light than his 
perishing mortal eye can see, does not 
imagine at all.’ 

“In Poetry we have a Wordsworth 
referring to ‘ the Vision and the faculty 
divine,’ ‘the fountain light of all our 
seeing.’ 

“And in Religion we have the pro- 
phets of old proclaiming, ‘ The word of 
the Lord came to me!’—‘The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me!’ and Jesus 
himself declaring, of all that He taught 
and did, ‘My doctrine is not mine, but 
His who sent me.’—‘ The words I speak 
to you I speak not of myself, but the 
Father who dwelleth in me, He doeth 
all my works.’ ” 


We cannot follow our author fur- 
ther; but we can earnestly recom- 
mend these “Studies” as in all 
respects exalted, and worthy of the 
subject they contemplate. 


The .Life and Letters of Rowland 
Williams, D.D. With extracts from 
his note books. Edited by his wife. 
2 vols. London: Henry 8. King 
& Co.—The friends and admirers 
of the late Rowland Williams are 
guilty of no exaggerated estimate 


of his public career, when they 
claim for him honourable rank “in 
the great army of witnesses for 
the truth,” and that he “ did good 
service in the Church of God by 
advocating an open Bible, and free 
reverential biblical criticism; and 
by maintaining this to be consistent 
with the standards of the Anglican 
Church—of which he was a divine— 
he helped much to vindicate for her 
the wide boundary which was her 
lawful inheritance.” 

In modern church controversy 
the publications that excited the 
most intense interest, and caused 
the greatest acerbity among con- 
tending parties, undoubtedly were 
Tracts for the Times on the one 
hand, and Essays and Reviews on 
the other. The controversy thus 
excited was. conducted with great 
vehemence and bitterness of spirit, 
which necessarily involved a good 
deal of personal conflict and ani- 
mosity. Now, however, time, with 
healing on his wings, has done 
much to assuage the tone of theo- 
logical differences, so that past con- 
tentions can be regarded without 
participating in their rancours. 

The publication of the Tracts for 
the Times commenced in 18338, and 
extended over ninety numbers. The 
spirit and tone of the writers be- 
tokened an extreme sacerdotalism, 
and the drift of the whole publica- 
tion was decidedly Romeward. The 
authorities of Oxford University 
condemned the publication in 1841, 
when it ceased, but the effect of the 
movement, to which Dr, Pusey gave 
his name, most undoubtedly was 
to send some of the most earnest 
men connected with it into the 
Roman Church; while, strange to 
say, he who was the principal cause 
of so much perversion did not fol- 
low his perverts. 

Essays and Reviews, with which 
Dr. Williams was identified, did not 
appear till twenty years after the 
Tracts. 'The latter represented the 
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high ritualistic and sacerdotal party 
in the Church, whereas the Essays 
appealed to the very opposite ex- 
treme. The publication was first 
advertised in February 1859, but 
“some of the intended contributors 
afterwards fell off, and various delays 
on the part of others hindered the 
publication of the book, so that it 
did not appear until the spring of 
1860.” It contained seven articles, 
the one by Dr. Williams being on 
Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, and the 
freedom of tone and boldness of 
historical and scientific criticisms 
that pervaded the whole volume 
caused the Puseyite Tractarians, as 
well as the Evangelicals, to unite in 
its condemnation. 

The opposition gradually assumed 
very formidable proportions, and 
had the usual effect in such cases of 
advertising the. condemned volume 
and stimulating its sale a hundred 
fold.* A protest was drawn up in 
reprobation of the work, and com- 
mittees formed to obtain signatures, 
so that it was presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in March, 
1861, signed by ten thousand of the 
clergy. The Ecclesiastical Courts 
were set in motion and proceedings 
taken against the Revds. R. Wil- 
liams and H. B. Wilson, which re- 
sulted, December, 1862, in a sen- 
tence of suspension for one year 
and costs. On an appeal, however, 
to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, this sentence was 
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reversed, Feb, 1864; but, notwith- 
standing the reversal, Convocation 
condemned, in the following June, 
the alleged heterodox views and ten- 
dencies of the work. 

Although it was his connection 
with Essays and Reviews that brought 
Mr. Williams so prominently before 
the public, he had deservedly high 
reputation, independently of such 
notoriety, both as an author and 
a clergyman most zealous and de- 
voted in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duties. The characteristic of 
his mind was a desire to pursue 
free inquiry in a reverent spirit to 
the fullest extent, and frankly accept 
its results. As he said himself, he 
“would free literature, but not de- 
stroy reverence,” Again, writing 
in 1863, he said, “ it will require a 
few years to decide what results 
freedom of criticism should engen- 
der; one main point now is, that 
criticism should be free.” We se- 
lect a few sentences of his which 
will give some insight into his 
mind. 


“The Chuwrech—as an embodiment 
of Christ’s living spirit, is not a = 
ranny, but a spiritual commonwealth. 
Authority in the Church means pri 
marily weight of persuasion. Our 
moral instincts are so tempered by our 
Maker, that they ever answer through 
faith to the true doctrine of Christ, 
who is the lively interpreter between 
God and Man. Faith engenders hope, 
and hope experience. Our duty is not 





* The first edition of 1,000 copies appeared in Feb. 1860. C 
called for in a few months, and a third of 750 copies was sold off in Jan. 1861. 


A second of 1,000 copies was 
Pressure 


was then brought to bear on Mr. Parker, the original publisher, and he gave up the pub- 
lication, which was transferred to Messrs. Longman, who brought out a fourth edition of 


1,000 copies, which went off in a month. 


A fifth edition of 2,000 copies appeared in Feb., and was sold off in a fortnight. The 


second edition of the American reprint appeared at the same time. 


Then followed the 


sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth editions of 3,000 copies each, all in the month of March, 
as rapidly as they could be produced, making an issue of 15,000 copies between January 


and the end of March. 


It was translated into several languages, and in January, 1862, a tenth edition of 1,000 
copies appeared, followed by the eleventh and twelfth editions in Mareh and April, of 1,000 


copies each. 


Such are the effects produced by persecution, that has the appearance of being directed to 
suppress independence of thought and freedom of opinion. 
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to make pilgrim to the source of 
the Ganges or of the Jordan, but to 
bless the living God, who all along its 
course keeps the river alive with the 
per tual dew of his blessing. The 
resh waters which mingle with the 
stream from successive generations, 
draw their life, not from Palestine, but 
from heaven. The great principles of 
Morality, which are the ultimate code 
by which Mankind must be judged, 
need not be confounded with the 
ae teaching of the Gospel, but 
they contribute to it most instructive 
analogies, and an essential support; 
whenever they are obscured by techni- 
cal theology, or by animal pietism, the 
Church lapses into an immoral sacer- 
dotalism, or un equally immoral fan- 
aticism. If teachers, whose station 
ee their word the force of social 

w, make salvation depend on mag- 
nifying sacraments and falsifying 2Zhis- 
tory, ritualism may rule, and criticism 
languish, but moral energies, more 
precious than criticism, will simul- 
taneously decay.” 


Historical Investigation.—* As to 
historical investigation, all that God 
requires of you is perfect fairness. 
Nor has man a right to ask for more, 
unless it be in the form of modest 
deference, and reverence for scruples.” 


Broad Church. —‘“The English 
mblic are certainly interested in 
aving the doors of the national 

Church kept as widely open as pos- 
sible; for whatever fetters the clergy's 
right of teaching robs the laity of their 
right of learning.” 


The Prayer-Book.—*I do not say 
that our Prayer-book is perfect, or in 
all things consistent with itself, or 
with the New Testament; but it 
suffices, in our complicated world, as a 
practical expression of eternal realities, 
and, if you use it in the spirit which I 
have attempted to point out, I think 
you will find it sufficient. 

“If we wait for perfection, or till all 
men agree to reason, or even till our 
right reverend stepfathers allow the 
clergy that outspoken fairness, with- 
out which improvements are impos- 
sible, we may wait until the resurrec- 
tion of the Just.” 
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Miracles.—“ I have neither doubted 
the ay of ‘ Miracles,’ nor wished 
to deny their actual occurrence; and, 
although I cannot help seeing that 
various difficulties beset the evidence 
for many particular miracles, I have 
been led to this practical conclusion, 
that the best attested miracles may 
confirm the highest hopes of man, but 
never contradict his highest conscience. 
Hence, they certainly err who make the 
proper. proof of Christianity mere 
miracle, as apart from power for good, 
and moral pregnancy.” 


“Whenever miracles are believed on 
other ground than that of unbiassed 
assent to testimony, they are no longer 
evidences, and cannot be foundations 
of faith, though they may stand on 
their own basis if the evidence be 
adequate, or may be accepted, through 
the force of religious association, as 
inseparably connected with a faith 
otherwise established. Faith in the 
supernatural everywhere gives to phe- 
nomenal miracle more than she receives 
from it.” 

“My own attitude towards ‘ Mir- 
acles’ is that of one who neither 
denies the principle nor surrenders 
the reality, but se feels a difficulty 
in proving.” 


Eliciting Truth.—“ You pronounce, 
as an im poe is best 
elicited by the conflict of opposing 
opinions ;’ whereas I hold that the 
truths which concern us most are 
brought home to us best by influences 
of an affectionate, social, or spiritual 
kind. Supposing this may be so in 
Ethics, more emphatically it must be 
so in religion.” 


Ritualistic Observances.—*Attended 
St. Barnabas (London), and saw a 
retty mixture of glass and gas, half 
manist, half theatrical, and a tinge 
of evaporating Anglicanism.” 

‘“‘T took Ellen one day (in the week) 
to service at All Saints’ (Margaret- 
street, London). As to the church, 
no doubt it is pretty ; and the psalms 
were meant to be chanted; but the 
spirit of the system, as a whole, is one 
of Art and Sacerdotalism nursing De- 
votion, until the two nurses smother 
the child. 
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“The development of the candles in 
London has forced me at last to do, 
what I very seldom do here, to give a 
dose of old-fashioned Protestantism, 
and to-point out that, while the true 
‘light’ of the world’ was shining at its 
freshest and its brightest, it was a sign 
of churches to have no such things as 
candles or lights, and of the old heathen 
temples to have them: I am only afraid 
that ——, who is a little far-gone in 
Ritualism, may be stimulated by my 
denunciation to pay a visit to St. Al- 
ban’s, or to procure for herself a private 
candle. There is a great perversity in 
the spirit of human nature, and some- 
times even in the feminine section of 
it. I shall go in for Protestantism, 
firmness, discretion, decision, .solidity, 
sense, self-control, and all other virtues 
of a sober kind, as‘distinct from femi- 
nine estheticism, Ritualism, emotion- 
alism, fantasyism, &c.” 


Totally apart from his theological 
opinions, it is impossible to read 
these volumes without being very 
favourably. impressed with the 
geniality of Rowland Williams as 
a man, while the thorough earnest- 
ness with which he devoted himself 
to the conscientious discharge of his 
professional duties was a most con- 
spicuous feature in his life. “Ardent, 
vehement, enthusiastic, he had all 
the intensity of feeling that marks 
the poet’s mind, and a sensitiveness 
of. temperament and organization 
which vibrated to the least touch of 
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ome or of pain. . . . This made 
im feel more poignantly than most 
men would have done the attacks to 
which he was constantly exposed. 
He was only too keenly alive to 
sympathy, too much depressed by 
the want of it. A word of love or 
kindness made him happy—to be 
misunderstood made him miserable. 
Keen as were his own written words 
of controversy, every sharp word of 
criticism was to himself like the 
cutting of a razor, or the jarring of 
a nerve ; whereas any word of sym- 
pathy and appreciation was grateful 
to him, as summer dew to parched 
grass.” 

Dr. Williams at last fell a victim 
to the conscientious discharge of 
his duties. “It was Dec. 23rd. A 
biting black east wind was sweep- 
ing up the valley. Chilled by 
standing about at a distribution of 
coal, at the upper end of the village, 
and hurrying down from that to a 
funeral, he became overheated, and 
it was noticed that when he came 
to the grave he looked very pale, 
and shivered. He half nursed and 
half neglected the severe cold which 
ensued,” and the result was the 
usual one in all such cases. Effec- 
tual remedies were neglected 
through ignorance or carelessness, 
and death triumphed, and carried 
off a good man, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 








